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I. 

An  account  of  tlTperimenfs-  made  in  the  Mysore 
Country,  in  the  year  1804,  tp  investigate  the 
effects  of  Terrestrial  Refraction. 

BY   LIEUTENANT  JOHN  WARREN, 
Of  H.  M.  SSd  Regiment  of  Foot. 


INTRODUCTION. 

JN  OTWITHSTANDING  the  various  theories  which 
have  been  advanced,  at  different  times,  to  account 
for  the  effects  of  refraction*;  and  the  numerous  ex- 
periiQents  which  have  been  made  by  tlie  most  eminent 
philosophers  of  our  times,  with  a  view  to  discover 
some  law  by  which  its  effects  might  be  reduced  to 
certain  narrow  limits,  .applicable  to  practice,  nothing 
sufficiently  satisfactory  lias  yet  occurred  to  set  the 
question  finally  to  rest. 

The  late  Genaral  Roy  was  the  first  among  us, 
who  availed  himself  of  the  favorable  opportunity 
which  his  survey  presented,  to  pay  some  minute  at- 


«.*■ 


•  Particalatly  by  De  Cartes,  Leibnitz,  the  two  Bernouil- 
Us,  and  lastly  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  whose  hypothesis,  ground- 
ed on  the  kiW8  of  attraction,  jiow  generally  obtains  aiqoQg  physical 
writers. 

Vol.  IX.  B 


2  ISPEOTMEIITS  ON 

tention't9^(fle*ffect4'iof'tferratl*ll  refraction.  After 
him  'etitSH^VWttmfm  68d  MhlO-Xtntiresumed 
the  i»'»i!iWi*tiWi/'a"!(  fafib  th#'»ejS(k«'<(«  irtich  they 
(veiW'WBjanJSt  cOtWt^ttiinltyallowed  i'lbut  a»  this 
*i«i'afHpial«c(Jll(ikry'«liji!dt  With  tiieitl(littW.  addi- 
tional information  is'  to  be  gathered  from  their  la- 
bours. Major  Modge  has,  indeed,  made  a  number 
<s( 'iilf^tkmats'i^c'e  t*iitJ|il*B|'*Mi!>tbfc-pesult  has 
felieb  idfti'feJjorfcdfhiS!tJ*peetatiwns,thatihtprOmises, 
-(h  Irid 'iflt^S^JpiSfelinaiibhi  to  resUttte  and' pay 'particular 
JrttefttibntS^He^fli'lbJect  i' and  We  hi *0:no:d4)wbt  every 
■Wght!  W-i^^jfWct  sOmethitlgTery!  valUal*  fttmi  that 
;<iu^ftfcl'.""Sir((  titav  not  'the  laws  of^irBfriietiori  be  so 
•hVatetiiiiry'alfteted  hV  gruVity^'and  Athei  unknown 
%t^j§e^  i^lfb  viai'jf  ill'difierent  p£(rtslof-the  globe^  and 
■■^ilPtM^f  Which  obttins  to  high' Aotthem 'latitudes 
fail  in  tibfA'em'K^tli^  !«!«*»;  athei'iniigukrities 
which  of  late  have  been  detected  in  the  declinations. 
■Sffettiflii  Mill's.*,  WlirtVtfWugh'ttlliltewnsli-in  Eng- 
=/8iSS'i«'e«*b«irl'iill3>' Wit  in  tiies6.cUt»ia*esiJ«utScicnt» 
-ly  MltfWihWv  iiiiti*"'j»e'U«r«'reaton!Etofisuspect  an 
•r''  .'-[no'^.J  i;!''  .  ;.•■  .:r,' ''.^j^  .:,:!;  l.i'i.fov/ jI 
iio.'j  rii  nj[t?  ,)ii!';iij'."  Yijo^j  ^iiiuf  .f.ijijii.unn  jii . 

~}1  uMlalioi),'  Stb.r',Ah'nmndipoi;att^ilimii«Kta*e  t4'.th^ft«tiao  by 

■  "  11"  44' 47"  84,  and  the  latitude  by  aOriouis,  '\°:^*'iW9}-  I  had 
"  made  observatJDDS  t>ytJie  same  three  starsatPtAirifi-MiSatiKrt;  wliero 
"  .those  by  Rr^ltu  and  aOrionis  were  often  interrupted  on  account  of 
''R''fheb«H  W^the^v'aiMbdrfltnl^Al^cAAAWfflttibiijtiiediaerencef 
i;'fiHf'twitli»lap^ing«rto:;hMii/jr  (j^?i«M|j#.t^ftI  _?^tei4glvjt|ieafl  obser- 
<•'  VKli'itis  have,bet^,^etMi^^,lJ]cv,^^y^^^)f^qMtlj;^o  RTOve  that  the 
*'  dedtnatiohb,  as  lail  down  ili  'Eujvpe,  '»ie  frregiflar  »r^,'and  tbii 
■"  amy  prebablyarwe-frew-the  unwrtawty  me  labour  uuder  with  re- 
"  spettio  Hip  laws  of  refradion;  and  Iii  coiispqucnce  of  erring  in 
.,".  Jlial,  tbe  difl'ereuce  of  iho  corrected  zenith  rii5ianfes  oF  two  stari 
'..'•'lObseired  in  Europe,  wtli  not  be  ihe  synic  as  the  diif^rdiee  which 
""  ^liesanie  slars  will  give  in  tbislalititde,  1  am,  Iioivever,  hazarding 
'J.l  un  opinion,  but  as  I  inleud.  hting  more  sali.ified  as  to  tlie/aet,  I 
'  ^  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  say  more  on  the  subject  ticrcaner." 


TERBESTBIAI,  REFRAGTION.  3 

-effect  of  the  sort,  and  must  evince  the  expediency  of 
obtaining  correspomling  experimeats  in  different  lati- 
tudes; i^r,  it  is  obvious,  that  even  to  ascertain  any 
deviation  iii  a  system,  perhaps  too  generalised, 
might  be  attended  wjth. incalculable  advantages  to 
science.       .      ■. ,  ,.;  :'■..,. 

It  must  be  owned,  that:  .to  'render  experiments  oil 
terrestrial  refraction  pointedly  useful,  itwould  be  ne- 
cessary to  shew  how  discoveries  in  this  province 
might  apply  and  be  extt;Hded  to  refraction  in  general. 
Hitherto^  on  this  recondjie,  subject,  nothing  which 
would iuuBedJately  .apply  has  reached  my  knowledge,; 
hut  as  so  much  is  still  to  be  done  whenever  refrac- 
.  tion  is  concerned,  w:e  mpy  argue,  that,  in  th^  present 
stage  of  our  information,  observations  confined  tq 
terrestrial  objeots  iwty.  be  deemed  sufficient. 

It  has  been  stated  on  experiments*,  that  the  refrac* 
tive  power  of  the  air  j^  proportional  to  its  density; 
and  this  is  as  its  weight  directly,  and  heat  in- 
versely. It  would  then  appear,  were  our  barometers 
and  thermometers,  sufficiently  accurate,  that  by  com- 
paring th^m.atatiy  given  time,  the  ratio  of  its  density 
?^sk.^  W^Tr,te'>t/h^>een  found,  on  trial,  that 
Hi.iflSjpw*qnl;,4iOJ|iJprpvfldsta.te.Df  thpse.ipstruments, 
cban^k'inot  vcrfytjninute,.'  iQ„.the  density  of  the  at- 
'njqSt^et^.|e4cap*pii,rfibtice,  when  a'refisrence  is  mad^ 

I  <N«<ir;''BiB<teiwe.have£Teiy  reason  to  supppse,  that 
\pK^BiVer'Bha«,  hpat,  cold,  or  electricity,  may  have 
:(^g^ait^'g^,,;^'|ifi^toetrv(!;()^^      of  the  air  t,  their 

•  By  Hali-ey,,,  .  . 

i  EULER,  after  a  number  (if  eXptriiiienh  on  t lie  immediate  efiecU 
of  heat  and  eolrl,  on  liie  refractive  powers  nf  media,  concludes,  •*  that, 
"  in  all  translucent  substances,  the  focal  distances  dlidiDbli  with  the 
"  heat,  which  diminution,  he  conceiTti,  is  otviug  to  S  cbange  in  tha 
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effect  is  frxtrenicly  inconsiderable,  when  compared 
with  that  caitsed  by  the  bulk  of  water  contained  in 
dissolution ' ih '  thfe  "ftfmosphcre  v  ^Nt'  may^  therefore, 
in  the  present  inquiry,  consider  them  merely  as 
"tigenti;  fcc^iifif  08iti#'anfei  detttittpbsirig  perp  the, 

air ;  andneglecfl  the  consideration'  of  that  immediate 
effect  which  Smith  aild  Euler  have  ascribed  to 
'themi  ^Shtftild  we-theri$ti<^Cd*d;itt'a^ertainttrg,  with 
'liny  dfegrt«  ^of  tfcktiitacy,  the  rektive' degree  of  mois- 
ture ahd  tti^5/*fl*s»,  at  tte  'diffe1*h.t  tithei  bf  dbserva- 
•tlon,  we  shall  (without  neglecting  dthdt- consi^Jera- 
tiohs)  lay  more  stress  on  theije  results,  than  on  what 
-might  be  deduced  Wpsifately  frdih  observations  of  the 
batoitieter  and  therriidmct^, 

'^  :?.    I     .■■.-'  /  '       .  •■>;?.  \ 

■  *  ... 

^  Before  entering  into  the  siibjectrif  experiments,  it 
will  be  pfO^  to  preface  ftftw  wtirds  ofa  the  motives 
which  induced' me  to  attend  particularly. to  the  ef- 
ftets  of  tietreitrial  fefVacJttetl,  at  the  tiitie  that  I  did; 
as  it  wiH-aflPbt-d 'art  opportunity  tif '^ivih^  ah  account 
of  the  data  on  which  I  chiefly  proceeded. 


.1-«.r     c^     r--  :'i 


HaVin^'  received  directicifis  from* ' MA^jbit  Lamb- 
ton  **,  to  Ttieksmt^'lihGtieHt^'Blktgak^e;^^^^  as 
a  fese  of  ^erifi'catito  !tothetrigt)ttoWietricai  o'fietations 
'  which  were  therl  xirarried  oh  under 'hi&-*i^jpeHntend- 
atice,  it  feidclirted  «<ytne,  When  this  s^vice^as  com- 
pleted; f hut  W '  f^voifaUfe '  an  bjbpokuiiity  was  hot 
likely  to  i^ecur,  fcir  ettteiing  minutdy 'hitd  the  sub- 
ject; for  evei*^  possible  miQahsiiadbeeh' taken,  to  in- 
\^ure  as  ifcd^tate  a  riiiea^ul*etr)<i!W:'^l5^C(M^  b^  effected  : 
Mv\d  thikli^t;  to^l^er  with  the  deVatitjft'^df  one  of 

fi ^ ■    ■' 

4   ■  i<  '.^  f  r  >    lii   ■  ..'.,*!  I  •  ^  . 
''  refractive  pQW.er  of  .th£.JttibstanceJtsel£;.  which  probably,  increases 
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its  extremities  above  the  ptber,  (appertained  in  the 
course  of  the  mes^urement)  afforded V^V^ry  ^^ece^sary 
datum  to  prpQ^ed  on  \n  this  iavpstigati9n^       . 


I  ♦''■:.: 


As  the  detailed  accoupt,  pjf  ,tlje  .^boiv/^ppeptioned 
operation  will  appear  ^t  ftiU  length  in  MLAj^ag,  Lam^ 
ton's  reports,  ^nd  cannqt  ^ith  propriety  pp  given  in 
this  paper^  I  hope  th^t  ifs.  l^eitl^ JiUfl w^  ■  ^  fpnn  ?t 
part  of  the  trigonopjiefrifi^]  ppj^rati^w^,  >ca/rkjd  ou  .^a 
the  peninsula  Qjfiw^^^^iU  tppejir  a.8,wffifli«^  pliedgp 
of  its  accur^fy.  .,,..  .■^'•.    ......li)  ■;  ■.  -m;,;^*     .   ..-,.■- 

ACC<^UNT.  OF    INS.tRUMEJN'?r^^,..,j    .,     ...  .  . 

The  elevations  and  depres^ianawcre;  taken -widi 
the  great  theodolitej  used  by  Major  Lambton,  for 
carrying  on  his  series  Of  primary  triai^gles  across^  the 
peninsula.  This .  instrypicint^  ^av.iijg  i>een :  ifarrt^rly 
described  .by  l^imself,  aetsd  4iot>  be  aijy  fuvtjl^er  p^rti- 
pulfirise^.i  /yhe  ^qgles  Aveifc  i^Afaj:ial%:.fgkipn-j*?ith 
the  piicroDijster.ifi  t^ff^u;^  oi(i<tl>^i:t€^l(^9^^^      .    m 

A  barometer  and  thermometer  were  also  procured*; 
but  firQm;v.^hPire5|so?iis  .^hoyig,,giv^y  tl)*i  w^p^jof  an 
liygrpmeJer  -y^s.  Jjl^ly, jtp  ;^pri?fr  m^i  of  wli^tijl 
coniy4ep4 ;  ;tftt?be ,  ^>v  fi^sefttiarl ,  riw^^p :  lof  m  vie,f  tigij- 
tion;,()Jbo«gh|iJ  ipsppcH:. » ijftdi  .^tafugifcb -^an  .  ji iisf fo- 
ment wask  i?v^^  applied  ito  a;?^iu3ilar:  purpose)  when 
LiEUiiEi^f «'J!fj|^arsR|;pf  H'.My  ygthtpegijjnprit^  com- 
munifateiii;tO/T06,biis  o^se^waitioffij  9>n>^Q,  b(^ai;4fid 
seeds  «f:A.wdil4.,gja9§r  called;  in c:$bfi  U^Wm  tongue 

which  grflkyr^ijri,:s^b\tfidq[<wje/iB^}4lk;part :<>^. the ;pl^i>ip- 
sula,  and  which  he  thoug;ht  was  likely  to  answer  for 
an  instrument  of  this  sort  f. 

".1  l'  '  ''»  *  '       -i 

*  The  bai;oineter  w^s  a  coiiira^^ido^V.t^^^ro[^^^  4?^^B» 

the  compabjf's  datuj^i^t    ^J^jiV'ttiSft^in^He^^^^^ 
division.  ..-..'  >    .    •     , 

t  T%e  beards  of  the  wiTd  oats  have  been  used  in  England  for  a 
similar  purpose  (see  Hutton*s  Dictionary,  art.  Hygrometer)* 

B  3 
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Although  I  understand  it  to  be  this  gentleman's 
intention  to  give  an  account  of  his  experiments  on 
these  fibres  to  the  public;  y^t,  as  his  official  calls 
prevented  hirii*  from  going  minutely  into  the  subject, 
at  the  period  When  I  had  occasion  for  an  hygrome- 
ter, I  was  under  the  necessity  pf  anticipating  his 
intended  inv^estigatidn  ; ,  and  the  experiments  detailed 
in  the  appendix  witl'shew,  that  after  an  ample  trial, 
the  beards  of  the  PaniMiploo  gtass  were  found  per- 
fectly competent  to  the  construction  of  an  hygro- 
meter. Three  of  these  instruments  were  therefore 
constructed,  and  the  mean  of  their  readings  noticed 
jn  the  annexed  tables^^ 


•  Wf 


.,^XPLANATXq?J,,0;^„?;HE^,T4?BLf/i.,     '.,.,, 

Th6  detail  of  experiments  6ti  tile  ^ffecis  6f  terres- 
trial refractibn;^  together  wl'tH  'flii^'imihediate  results 
deduced '  fij^m '  them, '  '^^m ;  in '  ttt^sfe ^  tkblfe's,  ^  under 
the  appropriate'  cdTiimiii  i^  Wd'  'Isl  tBfertnce  to  them 
will  best  explain  their  ari^gem^nts.  ' 

It  is  however  necessary  to  explain  the  rneaning  of 
certain  niarts,  WhTch  iii^p^ar  a^  ^atldtfs  plaii^^  under 
the  figures,  and  which  have  been  ajjopted  both  for 
the  sake  pfi  perspicuity^andbitivity/^  n 


irf*    :>•: 


ber  of  oDSfrvations,  ,^he„  pre vaiung  agreement  be- 
tween the-motiosns  of  thehygr ometei^;  and  the  varia- 
tions, which  0(^iki«d'*1h 'tfee  tobsfrv^  angles  of  ele- 
vation and  depre^Ai^iiV'^r'^^       '"'  • 

This  beifi^ta';|)4)«0l>ai&drr^«eiieating  fact  (of  which 


M;jras desiroijs  tOj  qr^^,J:he,iitJte;ntiQn  on  tliis  coinci- 
dence, and  with  thia  view  the  marks  alluded  to  wer^ 
iffixed. 
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Taking  it  for  granted  (as  pcrliaps  the  present  ex- 
periments will  be  deemed  to  allow)  that  wliere  the 
moisture  of  the  atmosphere  is  greatest,  the  refraction 
at  that  moment  is  also  greatest  (and  vice  versa) 
•wherever,  in  the  annexed  tables,  the  qbseivatjoa 
rigorously  agrees  with  this  theory,  tlie  mark  (^)  l^s 
placed  underneath*;  where  the  coincidence  of  moj^ 
ture  and  refractioii  is  not  absolutely  exact,  the  aff. 
proximation  is  pointed  ont  by  a  cross  I  J,  shewiijg^ 
by  the  number  of  its  bars,  how  near  it  comes  ta 
perfect  consistency.  ., 

"With  a  view  toafaw^the  atteijilJQit'^atin  closer  to 
the  effects  of  moisture  on  refraction,  two  columns 
of  differences,  which  were  kept  at  the  time  of  obser- 
vation, hivir%6en'^iJrese:A-^'"rh^^afldmn  which 
relates  to  the  angles  being  marked  ±_,  ac^cording  as 
these  have  been  measured  greater  or  less,  at  the  two 
nearest  observatious ;  and  tliat  of  the  contempora- 
neous relative  moisture  bcilig  marked  J^),  or  X),  ac- 
cording as  the  atmosphere  had  plii^ing^^c[,;ifip^ii  a 
moister  to  a  drier  state,  and  vice  versa'.   ' 

iiiriiJi'jirt  ijfl  jiinkr.'/A,'".)  ■nca'.:>'nn  nv^-vod  ai  jf     , 

*  It  is  to  be  DOticvdjlAtH^ifafjilb^iilMi^Bl^dlera^dMBr- 
,   vations  are  coiiiptire<f  separately,    uegkctjng  those   taken    in    Uie 

tlut  Jiori^^ridiMtAairalRj^^v^  iii>l6iH>UMtt]:'«k'i  tao.'Aty 
eoiitt^^i%^)1^|;fr^Bf-t^^fe^i4^rfl>elpT^«64bri!riWlW»  ,<;>f  *•>(>•?- 
ture  to  refraCtioo  ;  for  it  is  to  be  <'^^^^^J^^|]^wtfi(^4f  V.eather  u 
perfeclly  clear  of  rainy  clouds)  Ibe  refrucUon  iB%ever  solti^oDsiHcr- 
able  as  in  the  heat  of  noon,  when  (he  sun  sliines  brightest,  and  when 
tli«'U£nilt)-)oflt))  t^nlQbrdinidltJiMKciaMfWfaBl^mtltf  to^reason 

of  :Hfe  s?fW4rt*yfe^':f'  Hip»m  t|»»tensp^mi*'oi*mr  *«prM, 

-.„...      -__         ._ .._      ......._       ,«._  .  ■i^  jeffj^cljoH 


at  that  Doar,  fliat  lb«  aevaftoiu  or,f8e  jJuittapim  frequenllv  'biine 

it'oot4»|irt^,''ftiaiMJM^fth^I|in'J^lJ^tlf'f^ 

litj  otf<iMlgiilkfl  iii^ineaii^Myy/baiiXbiliiety  tiMl  nftactiim 

theo  prevailing. 

It  4 
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the  shortest  way  was  to  mark  with  an  asterisk  (*) 
those  cases  where  it  had  failed ;  and  by  inspecting 
the  tables,  it  will  appear  that  the  number  of  these 
is  comparatively  small. 

The  quantity  of  refraction,  as  entered  in  the  ap^ 
propriate  columns,  has  been  computed,  according  to 
those  respective  cases  of  depression  or  elevation, 
founded  on  reasonings  too  generally  known  to  re- 
quire any  minute  explanation. 

It  will  only  be  necessaiy-  to  state,  that,  with  regard 
to  the  measured  line,  the  formula  i'=  ^A^D-^-a* 
has  bieen  used  in  preference  to  that  of  r=i£iz££±EJ^ 

for  ti.e  obvious  reason,  that  a  greater  reliance  was  to 
be  placed  on  the  perpendicular  depression,  obtained 
during  the  process  of  measuremoit,  than  on  corres* 
ponding  angular  depressions,  taken  at  the  S.  end  of 
the  base  line,  even  though  an  equal  number  of  ob« 
servations  had  been  taken  at  each  end. 

The  refraction,  affecting  the  elevatioo  of  the 
Muntapum  f,  was  necessarily  computed  bj'  means  of 
the  elevations  and  depressions,  taken  at  both  places  xt- 
spectively,  r— ^^^'^"^^  being  the  appropriate  formula, 

where  E  expresses  the  elevation,  and  is  less  tlian  D. 

An  example  of  each  will  suffice  to  render  the  sub- 
ject perfectly  clear. 


♦  Where  r=  Refraction. 

I  Azz  One  half  the  cootained  arc 
/>=  The  greater  depressioii. 
1X=  The  less  depresnoo. 
And  mzz.  The  angle  sahlended  hj  the  peipeiidicalar  depres- 
iioo  of  S.  end  of  measured  fine. 


t  A  maD  ttoae  bvikiiag,  on  a  yery  oonspiciioiis  rising  ground^ 
nboyt  four  mito  N.  of  jg— grftr. 
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EXAMPLE    !•' 

The  length  of  the  measured  line  (Banwary  And 
Beygoor)  being  converted  into  an  ^rc  of  ^  great  circlfv 
gives  6'  34/'  67 ^A  *. 

Again,  the  depresaion  of  the  south  extremity  of 
the  line  (near  Beygoor)  below  the  level  of  the  norttiv 
ern  one,  is  39.  7  feet,  and  using  the  proportion  of 
radius  to  tangent,  we  have  for  the  angle  which  it 
subtends  3' 25/' 75=^. 

Lastly,  on  the  7th  of  August,  at  6**-  39'  A.  M.  the 
depression  of  the  foot  of  the  flag-staff  near  Beygoor, 
was  observed  at  Banszvary,  ^  42"  66. 

■ 

But  the  height  6f  the  observer's  eye  above .  the 
ground  was  5.  67  feet  (that  of  the  instrument)  which 
to  reduce  to  the  ground,  will  require  29"  39  to  sub- 
tract :  consequently,  the  corrected  depression  will  be 
6'  13".  27=1)  (the  quantity  entered  in  the  tables)* 
Whence  -. 

,  i  J=3'    1/'  34 
+  a=L3     25  75 


-  6  43  09 
^D::i6     15  27 

r=   29  82 


«  ' 


The  refraction  entered  in  the  tables. 

I      ■■1    I  till         ■  I  ■      J    II         I       I  H  ■     li   wp         I       II    ,        ■       ■  I   pgi,i  lag  I     jl      It  I  n^^i^p^^wpf^liy 

*  The  horizontal  length  of  the  m^ftared  Une  18*397999  31  feet; 
and  when  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  3ea,=3p7§3,  7.  This  length 
bas  been  used,  in  this  particular  case,  to  obtain  the  contained  .arc  j 
because  the  tables,  by  means  of  which  the  operatieiii  wi^  perfoiivi^ 
were  calculated  to  Ui^t  dista^ice  froin  the  c^tje  of  tbt^  (esiirtfi.  * 


10  ,ZXP£RIH£NT9  OK 

At  the  same  hour,  the  top  of  the  flag-staff  ws^ 
t>bserved  4'  37/'  32 ;  which,  corrected  for  the  height 
of  the  instrument,  as  above,  gives  the  depression 
4'07"93=D.  Again,  the  length  of  the  flag-staff 
being  24  feet,  this  subtracted  from  39.  7,  leaves  the 
|)erpendicular  depression  below  the  line  of  the  level 
15.  7  feet;  and  the  angle  which  it  subtendssrl'Sl" 

Hence  we  have, 

+  a-\     21     36 


4     38     70 
D=4      7    93 

r=0     30    77 


TT^e  refraction  entc)Cj24)/n  ,tl\^  .tab,ic?v  ^,  / 

EXAHPU:   III- 


«  '  1 


Verted  into  an  arc  of  a  great^circle^  is  4  18''  7—-^. 

2d.  Again,  the  el^yation  of  thp  Muntapurn  was 
taken  at  Barmcafy  (on  the  same,  day  8  17  A.  M.) 
9'  2  \"  84,  and  this  corrected  for  the  heigtt*  of  the 
instrument  (by  adding  44"  43)^  iijake&^he^levation 
10'-6"27==^^."  ^       ^  oc .  r     ^  v^— a^  -^ 

3d.  L^%,  in  thet^egiDftitt^of  Angast,^  during  tho 
afternoon;  being  ittfee™*?%i^  t^i  dejii^gibii  of 
V^^nd  of  liiM  was  observed,  on  a  meaii  of  i^bur  obseF» 
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rations,  to  be  15'  19"  5,  and  the  instrument  (in  the 
Muntapum)  being  8,  5  feet  above  the  ground,  we 
have  to  subtract  1'  6"  5%  which  reduces  the  depres- 
sion to  14'  12"91=Z),  a  constant  quantity  in  com- 
puting the  third  column  of  refraction. 

Hence  we  have, 

i)=l4'    12"  91 
^E:^\0    05    27 


4    06 
A-  4     18 

64 
7 

S)  0     12 

06 

r=        06 

03 

The  refraction  entered  in  the  tables. 

The  al)solute  degree  of  moisture  was  deduced  as 
follows: 

As  I  knew  of  no  standard,  by  which  I  might  set 
the  hygrometer,  when  I  was  about  observing,  the 
least  degree  of  moisture  noticed  during  the  day  was 
assumed  as  zero.  This  arrangement  had  this  advan- 
tage, that  the  refraction  and  moisture  had  a  similar 
direction,  and  their  coincidence  met  the  eye  more^ 
-easily. 

The  column  which  shews  the  absolute  density  of 
the  atmosphere  was  computed  b}'-  this  formula : 


J)^(B^B')  X  ^^  ^  ^  -  77T  *  founded  ,on  rea:- 

■    .  ■.  ■  ■  ■  ■       '  1  :  111  ■  ■  I  I        ^  ■    p      I  ^^mmm^^t^mi^mmmm^mammm^ 

*  Whevt^  D.ipx}We8es.th^,^n^^«ase<Df  ^en^dty^  j^  ^iq  height  of 
)iaroineter..at  the^tiii^  qf  ojj^onratiqo/  B^,  tfi^  ^^^\^M  X^^^v^^jw\^tu 
lowest  of  allf  ii  tlie  differeoce  of  temperature  in  tu^Air«  and  a  Ib^ 
iJiffereBcc  of  temperature  in  the  mercury. 
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aonings  sufficiently  known.     An  example,  however, 
may  not  be  deemed  superfluous. 


EXAMPLE.* 


The  lowest  degree  to  which  the  barometer  de- 
scended during  the  course  of  these  fexperiments,  Was 
26.  85  inches =J5',  when  the  teippcrature  also  least 
of  all  was  69^.  These  two  quantities  are  used  as 
constant  in  the  computations.. 

Now,  on  the  7th  of  August,  at  6'*  39'  A.  M.  the 
barometer  was  oberved  to  be  at        27=J5 
from  which  deduct  26  85=  J?' 


there  remains,  .  0  15=5 — -B' 

Again,   the    thermometer    at    the    same    time 
was  75  ^ 

from  which  deduct  69 

«  " 

and  we  have  6=n  ;  and  as  no  difference 

'  of  temperature  was  noticed  in  the  atmosphere  and 
mercury,  the  same  quantity  (6)  \yill  also  be  ex- 
pressed by  d. 

Hence  it  is  that  having  found, 

J5--B=0.  15;  -^—^=0.  99,  &c.;  and  fff-— =0. 

98,  &c.  we  have  0.  15  x  0.  99  x  0.  98  =  0.  U5530; 
which  to  reduce  in  terms  of  J5  (the  least  density)  we 
have  Ai-15 =— i—  the  increase  of  density. 

Lastly,  to  obtain  an  expression  in  absolute  pum- 
ibcfs^  we  have,  as  26.  85  :  26.  85 +y^::  1000 :  1000. 
^02,  the  (i|uantil;y  entered  in  the  tables. 

"pie  remaining  columns  are  sufficiently  explicit  tp 
j'equire  no  explanation. 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  RESULTS. 


IS 


1st  The  most  remarkable  fact^  wliich  calls  for 
oar  attention^  iu  the  results  of  the  present  experi- 
ments, is  the  almost  invariable  coincidence  of  the  in- 
crease of  refraction  with  that  of  moisture;  which  will 
-appear  still  more  forcibly,  if  we  consider  the  results 
oJPtbe  following  eight  observations,  all  taken  between 
10 and  12  o'clock,  P.M.  on  different  nights,  when  I 
Alras  engaged  in  observing  tlie  eastern  elongation  of 
the  polar  star;  the  depression  of  the  S.  extremity  of 
tbe  line  being  taken  by  means  of  a  referring  lamp. 


Days. 

Depressions. 

Riefraclion. 

Augt. 

7 

y     17" 

33 

1'    25"    76 

10 

5     36 

24 

1        6      85 

11 

5     40 

18 

1       2     91 

12 

5     49 

64 

0     53      45 

13 

5      51 

21 

0     51       88 

14 

5      54 

36 

0      48      72      ' 

15 

5      23 

63 

1       19      46 

16 

5      40 

97 

1        2       12 

.    Mean  refraction  T  1"  38. 

On  comparing  the  hygrometers,  as  they  stood  at 
the  time  of  these  observations,  with  their  position 
when  last  noticed  in  the  day  time,  it  was  found  that 
thw  had  revolved,  on  a  mean,  240Mn  the  direction  of 
moisture.  Now,  the  mean  refraction  of  55  observa- 
tions, noticed  in  the  tables,  is  29"  74 ;  and  we  have 
.seen  that  of  the  8  observations  taken  at  night  (which, 
from  the  stillness  of  the  air,  may  be  deemed  to  balance 
a  superior  number)  to  be  V  V  38.  Hence,  it  will 
appear,  that  the  latter  is  something  more  than  double 
tne  former. 

2d.  We  shall  next  advert  to  the  comparative  quan- 


t 
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tity  of  refraction,  which  seems  to  have  affected  the 
observations  of  the  different  objects  referred  to  in  the 
tables ;  and  here,  it  is  perhaps  worthy  of  notice,  that  out 
of  49  contemporaneous  observations,  of  the  top  and  foot 
of  the  flag-staff,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  line,  the 
refraction  attending  those  of  the  foot  are  36  repeated 
times  less  than  those  of  the  top ;  and  that,  in  the  1 3  re- 
maining ones,  where  the  contrary  ocoijrs,  the  excess  is 
seldom  alcove  S'  of  refraction,  and  frequently  below 
unity  *.  As  this  circumstance  is  in  opposition  to 
the  general  theory,  "  that  the  lower*the  object,  the 
greater  the  refraction,"  should  the  saine  circumstance 
occur  again,  in  future  experiments,  it,  will  be  worth 
while  to  inquire,  whether  the  rays,  when  passing 
through  the  atmosphere  below  the  line  of  the  hvel^ 
may  not  be  refracted  differently  from  what  they 
are  when  passing  above  it.  This  ^  may  perhaps  be 
thought  better  than  a  mere  conjecture,  if  it  be 
recollected,  that  Mr.  Bougueb,  (whilst  employed 
in  measuring  a  degree  of  the  meridian  in  South  Ame- 
ricay  and  observing  on  the  summit  of  the  Cordeliers^ 
noticed  a  sudden  increase  of  refraction,  when  he 
could  view  the  stars  below  the  line  6f  the  level. 

Sd.  With  regard  to  any  attempt  towards  estimating 
the  effects  of  terrestrial  refraction,  vby  .an  ^assumed 
ratio  to  the  contained  arc,  as  has  been  hitherto  the 
practice ;  without  entering  into  any  discussion  of  the 
subject,  I  shall  only  observe,  that  if,  in  the  foregoing 
experiments,  we  go  by  the  observations  tafce^  in  the 
^ay  time,  we  shall  have  (considering  4;he  foot  af 
flag-staff,  and  preserving  the  same  n^ytation)  r= — \ —  ; 

*^  The  meaii  difference  of  refraction^  between  the  top  of  the  flag- 
stuff  and  the  Muntapump  (on  38  contemperaneous^  observations)* 
is  l6\  44;  and  tk^l  beiweea  the  .top »ofi  .flag, pod  flff^ntupum  is 
jt2'\  51,  where  the  order  b  inverted  by  &'.  07 :  and  if  U^e  top  and 
foot  of  flag-staff  be  compared^  in  an  equal  and  contemporaneous  num* 
berof  observations^  the  mean  of  thehr  diffisrence-  is  6\  08  likewise  iii 
the  inverse  order. 
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and  if  we  take  those  by  niffht,  it  will  be  r=:--i-  of 
the  contained  arc,  from  which  we  can  collect  no 
thing. 


«•  i  .'i  < .  ( '  I  * 


-f  • .  .  (  y- 


'*^4thi''  T'feave  ti6^  6x\W  to  add  a  feW^  Wdrds  on  the 
cy/hjwftf^irfv^e'aeJif^it^^  bf  th6  ait,  at  the  different  times  of 
dbter^il^ifti, '  siith  a*  entered  ih*  thte '  tables ;  and  the 
tft'Ai^iht  brddnWctitibn;  bfet^^neeh  its  fchanges  and 
i^4!He  tefMctlbn;  fV6iirt^^hich  wemay  in  that, 
Sri  riftrthefti  *Tittiatds  (where  the  mercury 
ihd  falPft6\^eril^  inches  in  one  day)  bbserva- 
tiy<ii'6'f  tfifebaromielrcfr^'iii^  therniometer  may  be  at- 
tended to  ^with  ad  vantskge,  oh  the  contrary,  in  tropi- 
cal countties,  where  (ias  appears  in  the  preseiit  expt* 
rimentsYtfiie  variationi4-bf  the  m6rtJury  are  hardly  dis- 
cernibl<r**,  those  instruments  will  prove  perfectly  iMr 
efficient,  f    ^^  '  .  '- 


tt  I      III,  .fai^  i^.-«^  T'v  ^  B  ■  n  •X.    ^.  V  •      /  ) 


An  accotint  (ff  EjcperimtAts  en  the  fibres  or  beards  of 
the  Panimooloo  grass  ;  containing  also  an  account  of 
Jhe  construction  of  the  hygrometers^  used  in  the  pre*- 
ceding  Mtvp^iments:^'^  ^  jr  j    > 

:itBefarel{piKjtoB94dtQ)jgiy^i?^;^fiqovv^^^^^  the  experi- 
jpieirto,'  >yninfliip^  flfiiwhj^^)j!^tiftfiediflaysflf  of  the 
jicmiptmmy  f3So%\Wi^\4^^^  to 

thQ^^tQVii  l^ft^iiftisk^)  ij>/»f(ll  i&  necesary  to  give 
a^shortd<^rijrtji©9'9^^  a  bo- 

tanikaLjxJCountLof  itjs  n^^  intended)  of  that 

PWtijf^the  .plant,  which  was^used  in  the  construction 


h— w- 


'  '«»%^«ll^r^3HSk^|r^te^lil(^ti^^'<^  d^r^«d  0.75  inchest 
am  Itt'tfaf^^ii^aii  %niiu«f  ^nt^e  T);  53.  At  Bannoary,  during  tiie 
|tm6  of^ftletiding'to  lii^  ij^resent  experiments  (that  is  about  tvtelye 
da^^s)  the  greatest  change  was  0. 3  :  the  latter  place  being  2^70.  y 
/•et  above  the  leTii  of  Ihibfta. 
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of  the  hygrdmetcrtj  consulted  in  the  preceding  expc- 
.  riments  cm  refractton^ 

The  Panimooho  gras8y=  which  grows  chiefly  on 
rinouataiin»^ -and' is  wtUi^iiown  to  the  natives^  from 
its  heardft.  easily  catching  and  adhering  to  theif 
clothes,,  produces  a  kind  of  ear,  somewhat  resembling 
that  of  wheat  Its  seed  vessels  shoot  out  Ions:  fibres, 
of  a  hardy  textqre^  .  wbidii  ^nJtwist  one  with  the 
other  from  left  to  right,  so  as  to  resemble,  when  in 
:i;hat^tate,  ^  dvminutis^teoir  repe..  Irtv : 


I  < 


;  Theife  »fibres,  or  beards^i  are/'ibc  part  ^of -the  plant 
^Used  in  :tbei  construction  oiftber  hygronietere)  aad 
4 jconeeqttently  deserve  particularaiQtiQei  '  .'  ^ 

■■■'... Each  fibi^  shoots  out,  in  a  stJuaigb^  line,-  .aearly  to 

.  :thfi  length  of  an  inch,  from  the  5e«cliv«teel  to  which 

it  adheres;  then  tapers  off,  in  curls,  to  a  very  fine 

end,  so  that  the  former  part  of  it  can  alone  be  used 

ifonthe  present  purposedfi.  .:i  v.'t  yn  ♦;.;(|  f?-'  ,r 

,  w  fWheb  viewed:  thfougbr^  raagmfyi%i^l»MH  1 1  ^uppears 
r  to  be  made  up,  lifee>.a  I'ape,  in ^broad^AtnHids/ twisted 
«from  left  :toc;  right >;  Wcbich,  ^WkcnitVftitdx.f is  ^p\)iied 
» (contrary ito  its  e]^€K^t  oua  rope^  atisrgjifiadaallf'^nfbld-' 
ed,  and  cause  the  motion  of  whi<ii,  I- jhraited  myself. 

The  twists,  in  the  ^j5|:^ajght  j^art  of  the  stem,  iarc 
from  5  to  7  in  number ;  and  these,  as  I  have  found 
tiy  ckperimentaf^  n^e^ly.jnarfc  ithe,nuirther/.of  rdvolu- 
tions,  of .  whicb,  lth^  fl^ri?  is  isiiac^pjtiblQ^  byi  tto  appti- 

,, elation  ofRlOisjt3UX§.^,  i..fi  n^  JAir.y^f    M  ],i,.        ,-.   ■:•  ..      ' 


.'I if    J  '^   •'■*  >.*• 


When  dissected,  the  stem- wais  found  to  be  made  up 

oitWQ  £bre»rrC0B{ie9jt^l]|y  ja^  ^IfgjiftljmQlBbcaiie^'eiasily 

^divided,  •ai[idtwisite4r9un4:P^^^  until  they 

^Wjsr^  um^^,in^2V>9QmjnQ];V^t^^»^^  ^  ^^^  vesael  at 
0ne  end^  and  above  the  first  ciicl  at iheotber^   .:* 
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This  construction  readily  explains  why  it  should 
be  easily  affected  by  either  moisture  or  dryness,  but 
does  not  evince  that  heat,  or  other  changes  in  the 
ambient  air,  might,  not  likewise  operatic  upon  it  in 
the  same  direction.  The  following  experiments  satis-: 
fied  me,  howev,er,  that  moisture  alone  unfolded  the 
stem, 

EXPERIMENT    I.     . 

Having  fixed  a  stem,  about  an.  inch  long,  with 
six  twists  in  it,  on  a  piece  of  wax,  a  slit  straw,  was 
fastened  at  its  upper  end,  by  way  of  index.:  the 
whole  was  then  placed  clear  of  any  motion  of  the 
air,  in  such  a  position  as  the  nature  of  the  experi- 
ments^ requirea;  and  a  graduated  circle  of  paste* 
board  was  so  placed  about  it,  as  to  indicate  the  num* 
ber  of  revolutions  and  degrees  which  the  index  went 
over. 

Then,  on  placing  my  hand  within  an  inch  of  the 
stem,the  index  generally  moved  from  5^  to  \0^  of  the 
circle,  from  left  to  right;  and  as  motion  in  this  direct 
tion  was  invariably  the  consequence  of  moisture,  it 
was  probable  (but  still  it  remained  to  be  proved)  that 
the  effluvia  arising  from  j^erspiration  principally  af- 
fected it  in  !this  case. 

•  .        .  *  ■  '      *      f 

EXPERIMENT    II. 

% 
•  »        .  - 

By  breathing  violently  on  the  stem,  I  generally 
brought  the  index  round  from  70®  to  90**  in  the  same 
direction;  and  it  would  go  back  to  its  origihal  place 
as  soon  as  let  free. 

This  was  a  sufficient  proof  df  its  great  sensibility ; 
but  to  make  sure  whether  moisture  or  heat  caused  it 
to  move  in  the  two  preceding  cases,  I  had  feeourse 
to  the  following : 

Vol.  IX.  c 


v*fitt'ERiMENT';i.n.   "    -'■■■•=-■■ 

I  first  applied  a-  ret-hofc  bar  of  iron,  as  close  to  th« 
stem  as  could  be  coDtrivedAV^itht^iit  bnrning  it,  whicht 
moved  it  uniformly  from  tight  to  l^t.  •    -i: 

AgMn,  having  prepafed;  another  stem;  I  applied  i 
the  steam  of  hot  w»ter,  issiing  ftmii  the  spout  of  »-■ 
tea-kettle ;  whichcaused  it  to  move,  with  great  vio- 
knce,  several  revolutions,  from  rights  to  l^t :  which 
vas  a  sufficieat -proof,  that  heat  actfkl  on  this  grass 
only  in  ^  mupt^^as  i.t  .deprived  it  of  it&  moisture. 

I  then  pVbliefe'djed  (o  ascei^ain,  whether  the  stem 
waa^anjEiWftytegulavJy  affecttd  by  tha  ehaiiiges  in  the 
atmosphere;  ^.,poinfcoti  which  every  .thingidepended. ' 
With  this  view  I  made  up  thjee  hygrpmetcrs,  on  tha 
following  coristrilcti6n :  ^  i   . 

Three  stalks  were  taken,  of  the  sapie  length  and  i 
number  of  t>vist3,  and,  being  fixed  £»t  one  end  into  ] 
a  piece  of  wax,  with  an  index  {as  above  described)  ' 
the  whole  was  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  so  many  strong  \ 
tin  boxes,  about  2^  inches  deep,  on  '  thle  e{|g«'  of 
which  was  placed  a  moveable  broad  pasteboard 
circle,  graduated  every  5",  and  divided  ifi  the'  coili- 
mon  way  of  360°*,  These  three  hygrometers  were 
then  placed  together,  and  observed,  fof  two  succes- 
sive days,  at  every  hour  of  tlie  day,  from  7  o'clock 
in  the  morning  to  8  in  the  evening;  ;ipticiiig  at  the 
same  time  both  the  barometer  and  ihermometerL,  aa 
the  annexed  fabfca,i*iU  ■  ■'         "    '        '■=    ' 

■'-■-1   I       ;,^ 


iruDieter  ana  ii 
fsiieuj.  "•'    j,,.,'' 

,1    I'l.        I         I. 


*  This  graduation  will,  I  trus^  ai>|iear  pSrfecllj  sufficient,  Whtn 
it  is  considered,  Ibat  llie  mere  efHuvia  arisin><  from  pei^irution 
moved  Uie  i(iiieii  8S  or  108,,  i^^js  ii|jiivi:  iitVf  lioiietl,  , 

•■'      U'"»    C,!'--     f.,i""     ,         ,    ,•: 

.....'■■'].„  hi;...  i'  I, ..,  i  -Jjj 
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Table,  shewing  the  comparative  /afe,  of  going  of  three 

Hygrometers. 
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81 

27 
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70 
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S7 
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70 
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5 

81 
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« 
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27 
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35 
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30 

mi 
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7? 
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If 

A 
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~ 

theueni.v.aid— . 

It  may,  ho\y^yer,  be,pf^e/  to  mention,  that  not- 
withstanding ^jht;  great  regularity  which  appears  to 
prevail  between  the  rates  of  going  of  these  hygro- 
meterfe^  iwlifeh^fer  the  atmosphere  was  uncommonly 
moist,  the  ^i^ifeSte^fctislbiHty^iyf) the  stefe  recjuiral 
tobech^p^^;  for,  as  it^pjiild^iiipip^tixiaes,  quripga 

heavy  8ljov|rqr,;f^VQlY?,J3L  v^^^  ityras  Tjpt 

to  be  expected  '  that  thfe  three  ^instruments  would 
keep  pace,  whrtot^ttiovirtj^  80^bHsk'|^*/^''A  stik  thread 
was  therefore-  fdstcned-' it M^bch^nfd^  Off  the  tndie^ 
loaded  with  a  thin  plate  of  lead,  hanging  loose'  Oh 
the  bottom  of  the  box,  so  as  to  be  dragged  by  the 
straw  as  it  went  round.  ' -By*  th^sfe  means  the  instru- 
ments wei-e  easily vy^gvlated,  V.  . ,  .v^.^v^ v^ 

•Aj»j)fi(fca«i<«;idf  heat;  ifo^deteritiih&'tlie'ibin^Si'ttf 

close  to  the  stem  as  coulcTbe  done,  without^  setting 
fire  to  the  apparatus ;  on  which  the  index  r^^'li^d, 
S  revolutions  and  105°,  from  right  to  left,  when  it 
baiarte 'quwspeiifc'^^TItot'' i|r'«he^fbeit';  W' th^'Jron 
aflFected'  it<>rto  •  tiki^f'  in  ttiar ' dii*fetioh,^"^hd  ' Vris 

barely'Bili^fe)tonttt<>'«eei>'!eh^?tf^x  "ftttMHto^  liati^^ 

The  heated  bar  bfij(i3ig^>^it)]^/;^\%«,  the  index  began 
to  recede,  and  becapie.  quicScent  again  (tliat  is  in  its 
natural  position)  after  having  returned  290°. 

But  the  three  hygrometers,  whose  rate  of  going  is 

204    towarfls  it ;  and  therefore  this  quantity  is  to  be 
added 'tt)tfee^4b6vt;--'  /^i'^^->^^i   '^n>»^i-...n  .r.t.v.ir^ 


ktid  that;  by  Vjyoi^ng;  it^piit^,  retby^rfed  1  +'  1 34=494 

4i}  /C    iy?U'^*>ib   f^}  •'■'  ^-r'  ''?    ,>''^^    'i*'   ^^■'  ^ft';'i!;> 

Application  '6f  'Moists:  "  '  '  ' 

As  «oon  as  the  index  of.  the  3^me  stem  gave  signs 
of  proceeding  regularly  with  tlie  hygrometers,  a  hair 
pep^it;  ,fuJJi  pfr  Wjater,-  w%s  ^applied,  an/i  vheUJ  ifcOf  the 

stem,  when  it  revolved  G-k-QQS'*  from  l^ito'i't^kty  and 
then  remained  quiescent     On  the  pencil  being  with- 
ai^*ft,^5eH<f  ittde'ji^bg^afe  tb  re<^ef  yM^csfttt^^^^ 
i«ott*8e  i^^tlle^^tlKyf  ^'HVgfttttife^rsl^  WF,  i'dv^ving 

M  rpdv/  .VV^\  o1  \\Vvi'\  won  ;  cO]    bnii  ^.acoiilov  -  :.• 
Jf}^  lipf}oy€^-,\]§^%\  irj  ntbe  n?aip^ ri}iree*ton^  M^ith;  Ihat 
^uDtracted. 

6+165     .        ,       r       . 

-^i^fAftgtf[^  ^'^te#^s^Iel4ftfafe^i>^•ftB^5^         of 

•i.i  .  t  ?f  -/tilfi/.;jij>  villi  ?70ryfOfi1  I'^'T.       !t  ^ IVrV '/»;.■•      i  . 

extreme  moisture,  the  index  had  Tf  volv^d^  6+S95* 
Hence,  it  will  appear,  that  this  process,  6+165 

affected  the  fibr/ss  of  the  stem  by  130 

c3 
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The  th'erniorteter,  tt  ^he  beg:liiBiiig  of  this  opera- 
tion, was  77°*} 'atodati.the  end  79^. 


'■  I  ! 


From  thb  dbbw  exp€^rrrti€tits,  it  will  appear^  diat, 
since  by  the  appli^atton^f  extreme  heat  (pro^aring 
extreme  drjmcss)  the  index  had  revolved  from  right 

to  left,        ,  ,  ,,      ...  ;    :   J  .  ^    :  2+105* 

and,  by  the  application  of  extreme  moisture, 

from  left  to  right,        -i      '     •      •;  ■    6+895 


it  follows,  that  the.suii)  <>f  tUesje  ,t\yo  q\ian- 

tities,.viz^      ./  V  ;>  .      i  •       p^"^  *^ 

is  the  compass  of  the  steln*;.-^     ,:Y 

This  rjesult  evinces,  that  the  mean  state  of  the  at- 
mbsj^here  does  not  cqrresbdnd,  ttor  call  it  oniti^'ot- 
capibn,  with  ihe  tneim  ot  tiiii  tid^  iflstra- 

mittt'f  *-  '':''  '•  '■-''''■■     .''-''■  ^  ^  ^ 

A  second  stem  having  been  selected,  and  the  same 
process,  as  above  related,  repeated ;  it  moved  by  ex- 

treme  heat    2+290"*,    and,    by    extreme  moisture, 

8+320°;    so   that   the   compass   of    this  fibre  wa3 

11+250°;  which   exceeded   that  of  the  former   by 

R* 

2+210;  but,  on  examining  it  closer,  after  the  opera- 
tion, it  was  found  that,  although  taken  of  the  same 
length,  it  contained  one  twist  more  than  the  former; 
which  accounts  for  its  greater  compass. 

EXPERIMENT  VI. 

Application  of  Steam. 

Three  stems  having  been  selected,  and  being  fixed 
as  usual,  the  steam  of  boiKng  water,  issuing  from 

■  '  ■   '  .  _  I-  ■  * 

*  The  sl4»n,  wfakli  was  used  for  this  experiment,  was  afterwards 
compared,  when  made  up,  with  other  hygrometers  \  and  it  did  pot 
appear  to  h^ve  lost  of  its  aclivily,  b;  Ihisprocew* 
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thcspoufcof  a  tea-^fcetile,  wds  applied  to  ope  of  them; 
when  it  moved,  from  left.  to. rigbtj*  with  y^olent  con- 
vulsive motions,  (so  rapid  as  hardly  to  admit  of 
counting  thert>)  6 J  revolutions  >jth^^Sd,  &;  apd  the 
3d^.6| ;  when  they  re maiaed  qukscjt^l:^  »  '  t 

Now,  we  have  seen  above  (exp.  IV.)  thata^tem, 
of  this  length,  and  number  of  twists,  revolved  hi  that 

ca^6+300°;  and,  in  the  present, rl^arly  ^+180  (on 
a'  mean  of  three).  The  applicatiot][  of  steatn^  thei^- 
fore,  if  we  tHMStrl^^'sksAVdimhAt^^^  the  tWo 
resuiy,  may  be  conceived  to  have  affectdd  'the  ^t^nii 
only  in  as  much  as  itmoistfehfed  it.    '    ''^' 

.  Sej^er^  otl)(^r  e^per^p),9pts  were^lso  trfed,,,fe  be- 
ing pf  tW,  sftP9  .n^wre^^^^  ihe.re^ 
suits  nearly  similar>  they  tieed  not  be  parlicii^ar- 
ized. 

/  '  /(!  I;)/onr  li  Jvij.ij^j^jv  ^ir:ij^i',r  o/odB  :;.  y<\'y^'' 

r?/r'?of  o/Tt  rxi>dl  otofM  ?ci7/T  ouo  ivjru£jno'>  1-  ,n;xi' = 
rno'il  lififj/^:'.?/   ,('jjn7/  -orjijicMi  lio   rrrfj)^,^  .   !      i;    . 


.  »■    ,  • » , 
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Desipripiion  of  a  i^eVif  -smsibk  Hyst^ometet;     •   ' 

..':'■     WMvmth}^Rtg^ment.y^■^      •■     ;.'.•.. 
■••■  •      '  '  I'       ■ '  ;•  i  i   ii'Mi  t«i;  p  >.;■■( :  '■'■     . •  =    •;    .' '; 

In  the  J^^oo^ 'ifl^  Gtnkwiv'h  ftiuml  ^  ^peofes  of 
grasjs,  rwhioh  tfee  hativefa  >caH;'iiii^ithe  Gandi^ese  kn*: 
guage,  Oobeem'hoeho,'\\i  the  Mfiii*atf|af/'  GtbMaa  S(e 
cooske.znA^  in  Taixiul,  l^en^tfo()ti«il/ji^ft!b€r'^ii>'It'is  tadt 
with  in  the  greatest  abundance,  about  the  month  of 
January^  on  the  liHls;  but  may  be  procured  In  al- 
most ev^ry  part  of  the  'Country,  and  H  very  gene- 
.ra^ly  knowii.  ^  '' 

fV'Accident  led  tiie  to  remark,  that  the  bearded  seed 
of  this  grass  possessed  an  extreme  sensibility  of  inois-» 
ture;  and  b^lng  then  in  want  of  axi  hygrometer,^  I 
cons ti'uct^d  One  of  this  material,  whidij^^n'-trialj,  far 
exceeded  my  expectations.  •'•*  'i'^  -    -       , 

I  caused  a  bbk  to  be  niAde  of  brass,  f^ut^  ifiohes  5n 
(Siameter,  and  an  ineh  and  a  half  ih  dtipth:  Within^ 
the  box,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  frOmtfhe  topj'was  al 
flat  ring,  three-tenths  of  ati  ittch  in  breadth^-and  di« 
yided  into  a  certain  number  of  equal  parts.  A  hole 
was -made,  thrdii^h  the  tentfef  of  •  the  b6ttom  of  the 
box';  and  a-  circiildr  plate  of  brass,  about  an  inch 
in  diameter, '  was  rlvbtted^'tbthe  bbttAiii.  On  the 
oiitiide,  ahotchwias'Tfiiadeitt'tbe'rivet,^  similar  to  that 
in  the  head  of  a  common  wood  screw;  so  that  the 
circular  plate,  within  the  bbXj,  tduldbe  tlimed  rountl,- 
at  pleasure,  by  meanfs  of  ia  tiif  n-s-creV,  applied  to  tb(e^^ 
notch  on  the  outside.'*'     ''-^  '  u^  •-       ^^     »;   i  ,:r.     ,,    ".\ 

'   ■     .  .  :     •;    --l'"^     '  I  ;   ■    .       .'•'■■.■■  '      •.  .    •/ 

;  •■  ;  rT\        .  •        ■ 

*  It  is  the  Aniropagon  Contortum  of  Ijli^N^us;  and  raay  beiea-  , 
sily.  distiQguish^  from  all  ptbers,  by  ;t;he  seeds  ^ttachiug  tberuselves 
to  the  cIoUilw  of  ffiose  wiiV  walk  Wher^  it  ^rows^^^ 
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A  seed  being  chosen,  the  top  of  it  was  cut  off,  it 
having  been  found  by  exyi^riment  to  be  perfectly  in- 
sensible. A;vStra\^,\  the  lighteat  that  coul4.be  procured, 
two  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and  coloured  at  the 
end  intendc^d  to  Be  th^  lnd6x,  was  dividedMongitudi- 
nally,  in  the  middle,  by  the  point  of  a  fine  pen-knife: 
the  knife  was  then  turned  a  little  on  one  side,  till  the 
opening,  was  .Wfidti  enougb-xto  M,ant  tbt!  beard  of 
grass;  whii(jh> being,  inserted, , <^nd  tjbe  ploint  of  the 
knife  wi(hdtawBi(  th$.^tE9(w  dbse^t  and  hel4  the  beard 
of  grass^feufficiei3H;ly\firn[i^\  a    .  i    ;..  ;    !    • 

Not  being  ftble  ^tQ J. procure  workmen,  icapable  of 
executing  what)  I  wished;  .the  %^r^;»j?s(6^,. thus  pror 
pared,  was  fixed,  in  a  rude  manner,  to  ithe  circular 
plate  at  the  bottom  of  the  box,  by  means  of  a  piece 
of  sealing  wax j  in  which  a. very  ,$inaU  bqlq  b^ldjb^Ctt 
made,  with  a  hot  wire.  The  beard  of, gr^S8>  bein^ 
placed  in  the  hole,  k  was  clogged,  by  toLwf^iig  .tjbie  wan 
on  one.side 'With:al>eated  wi4;«,^te(king.€^e  iov^ejfeJih^ 
grass  as  upright  as  possible,  r.;  ;■    > .   /     /(,-  i;  J)  ,    »/ 

It   remainpd   now  to  de4;evniiper  the*  gxtr^enifs  lof 
dr)aies^  and:(ppistiu^,,4nd  tp r  fix  on  son>ie  niod^rof; 
division^  by  onieana  of  ,wfefioh  tXmJiygromtcr  mii^%s 
be  compareSd  >with  any  o.tli?r->,  > 


1  k 


■  »j        •  .    ;  '  h-r^-     >      •       .  r       ■.       ^     ji  7 


A  new  earthen!  po*  wast  flia^e  Te;-y  Ijpt,  ,by  piit-i 
titg  fire  within,  .asxVeU)  as;  around: it;  apd  when  itr, 
was  su-piposed  tO;  h&v^been  Siufficiently  burnt,  to  bp 
perfectly  fr^ee  from  moisture,  the  fire  was  taken  from 
the  inside,  and  the  pot  >siufferreid  to  cool,  till  the  ait*  in 
it! was  of. tbeteoa|Dfera^tqre,of . l6(>°,r  biat  iiotlowen  The 
ht/igrofn^ear.  y^^s  ,th^^>  pl^jqed  |in  tl>e  pot,'  being  kept 
from  touching  the  bottom,  by  means  of  a  piece  .of  dry 
wood;  and  it  remained  there  nearly  an  hour;  long 
before  the  expiration  of  which  time,  the  index  was 
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the  whole,  was  turned  round,  by  means  of  the  notch 
on  the  outside,  till  the  index,  or  coloured  end  of  the 
straw,  pointed  to  Zero. 

To  obtain  extreme  moisture,  it  was  at  first  thought, 
that  the  best  mode  would  be  to  fill  the  box  with 
water ;  but,  on  trial,  this  was  found  to  disturb  the  in- 
dex too  much.  The  beard  of  grass  was  therefore 
thoroughly  wetted,  with  a  fine  hair  pencil  dipt  in 
water,  and  the  number  of  revolutions,  made  by  the 
index,  observed.  Care  was  taken,  to  allow  sufficient 
time,  for  the  water  to  have  its  utmost  efi'ect ;  and,  in 
this  manner,  the  hygrometer  I  have  at  present  was 
found  to  make  three  and  a  half  revolutions,  between 
extreme  dryness  and  extreme  moisture. 

As  some  fixed  mode  of  division  is  necessary,  to  ren- 
der observations,  made  by  different  persons,  intelli- 
gible to  others ;  I  imagine  the  scale  of  this  hygrome- 
ter to  be  divided  into  1000  equal  parts,  commencing 
at  extreme  dryness. 

The  sensibility  of  this  instrument  is  very  great. 
Tlie  effluvia  of  a  finger,  applied  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  from  the  grass,  causes  the  index  imme- 
diately to  shift  eighteen  divisions ;  and,  on  withdraw- 
ing the  finger,  it  instantly  returns  to  its  former  situa- 
tion. Gently  breathing  on  it,  at  the  distance  of  about 
a  foot,  moves  the  mAts.Jifty-suv  divisions.  It  is  equal- 
ly susceptible  of  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere; 
scarcely  ever  remaining  steady,  for  any  length  of 
time,  in  variable  weather. 

Such  was  the  construction  I  at  first  employed ;  but 
on  applying  it  to  use,  so  much  difficolty  occurred,  in 
ascertaining  the  number  of  revolutions  made  by  the 
index,  that  I  was  induced  to  attempt  to  give  the 
whole  a  more  convenient  form,  and  to  adapt  to  it  a 
{icale>  such  as  might  preclude  the  possibility  of  mis* 
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lake,  and,  at  the  same  time,  leave  the  hygrometer  in 
possession  of  its  extent  and  sensibility. 

A  B  C  D  fig.  1 .  represents  a  piece  of  wood,  about 
fourteen  inches  long,  three  inches  broad,  and  one 
inch,  and  two-tenths  thick:  the  upper  part  is  cut 
out,  as  in  the  figure,  to  the  depth  of  two  inches, 
leaving  the  sides  A  and  B,  about  three-tenths  of  an 
inch  thick  :  the  wood,  thus  prepared,  is  morticed 
into  a  squaie  board,  which  serves  as  its  support. 

Fig.  %  is  an  ivory  wheel  *,  about  an  inch  and  two- 
tenths  t/i^/we^er,  and  two- tenths  of  an  inch  broad  at 
the  rim.  A  semicircular  groove  is  made  in  the  cir- 
cumference, of  such  a  depth,  that  the  diameter  of  the 
wheel,  taken  at  the  bottom  of  the  groove,  is  one 
inch.  Through  the  axis,  which  projects  on  one  side 
four-tenths  of  an  inch,  a  hole  is  made,  the  size  of  a 
common  sewing  needle ;  and,  on  this,  as  a  centre,  the 
wheel  should  be  carefully  turned  ;  for^  on  the  truth 
of  the  wheel,  the  accuracy  and  sensibility  of  the  in- 
strument chiefly  depend.  From  the  bottom  of  the 
groove,  a  small  hole  is  made,  obliquely  through  the 
side  of  the  wheel,  to  admit  a  fine  thread.  All  the 
superfluous  ivory  should  be  turned  away,  that  the 
wheel  may  be  as  light  as  possible. 

Fig.  3.  represents  a  piece  of  brass  wire,  two  inches 
long;  on  one  end  of  which  a  screw  is  made,  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  length ;  and,  in  the  other,  a  notch  is  cut, 
with  a  fine  saw,  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch.  This 
part  is  tapered  o&\  so  that  tlie  notch,  which  is  intend- 
ed tQ  hold  the  beard  of  gras^,  in  the  manner  hereafter 
described,  may  be  closed,  by  means  of  a  small  brass 
ring  (a)  which  slides  on  the  taper  part  of  the  wire. 

^  In  tny  first  experiwienU  I  used  a  wlieel  made  of  card  paper,  wkli 
an  IUU8  of  WQodi  wbicli  mswc red  very  well. 
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A  little  below  the  ttntres  of  the  semicircles  A  and 
B,  (fig.  1.)  "two  holes' are  made,  precfeelyin  the  sanni 
direction :  one  of  these  is  intended  to  receive  the  scre^ 
fig.  3,  and  the  other  a  gold  pin,  which  is  to  project 
R)ur=-teriths  of  an  inch  beyond  the  inside  of  the  part  A. 
The  pin  is  made  rather  smaller  than  tlie  bole  in  tfac 
aitis  of  the  ivory  "wheel,  and  is  highly  polished ;  in 
^det- that  the  motion  of  the  wheel  maj-  be  the  leds 
Impeded  by  friction. 

Two  fine  threads,  about  fourteen  inches  long,  arc 
passed  together  throng  the  hole  in  t?ie  groove  of  the 
wheel,  and  are  prevented  from  returning,  by  a  knot 
on  the  outside.  To  the  ends  of  these  threads,  two 
weights  are  attached,  tieactfy  shnUar^  and  jest  heai^ 
enough  to  keep  the  threads  extended. 

One  of  the  threads  having  been  wound  on  its  cir- 
cunifereiice,  the  wheel  is  to  be  placed  on  tlic  pin, 
about  the  tenth  of  an  inch  from  the  side  A,  as  in  fig.  4. 
Two  glass  tubes,  of  a  sufficient  bore  to  admit  the 
■free  motioti  of  tlie  weights,  are  fixed  in  grooves^  in 
such  a  manner,  that  each  thread  should  fell  exactly 
in  the  axis  of  the  tube.  The  tubes  are  so  long  as  nearly 
•ta  touch  the  ivorv  wheel. 

The  beard  of  the  Oaiee;?^Aoo&o  being  prepared,  as 
for  the  circular  hygrometer^  by  cutting  off  that  part 
which  is  useless,  is  inserted  about  the  tenth  of  an  inch, 
in  the  projecting  end  of  the  axis  of  the  wheel,  and 
confined  by  a  small  wooden  pin,  which  is  to  be  bn>- 
Icen  off  close  to  the  axis ;  the  other  end  is  placed  in 
the  notch  of  the  brass  screw,  before  described,  and 
•secured  by  means  of  the  sliding  ring.  ■  ' 

-  It  is  evident,  that  when  the  grass  untwists,  tfie 
wheel  will  turn  on  the  gold  pin;  and  the  thread, 
which  is  wound  about  it,  Avith  the  weight  attacl^d, 


i^ 
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the  top,  iand  the  other  at  the  fc^pjttpei  ^fi  tl)e"  g|^» 
tubes,  which  poipts  will  mark  extreme  moisture. 

*    •    ''jnol  ^^fv:i'.\\  nj:!r!iio!  luOvji';   ,^bi  ;iiij  jjiui  o./'T 

sufiic^}j)tj^o^j§a  %^<iMl^e5sVl(5  jdegrfift^fi.dfyfjesb 

bably,  on  thefii^^i;}^^.>?j[|Ji,^fljH;Hi,e,ito,j|iovQt6^^ 
the  glass  tubes.     Should  this  happen,  the  bcaixl  of  ' 
grass,  h  j^Oj  ,h?:.,  g^qf  |^eQe^,u%rtSlip)igg!ib^]c  'jtji^ntJpg, 
afl4  ^fgiflpipgp.t;^e„})rfffSv,5cr§A,Yi/,,sa,;fts  t^jjpjEfltt'flfii-^ 

<rei^f.i^;^^r^^s.,*n^,mfli3ti}5^/ai?fi[^vi^iiffei^^^liB})ifl8 

As  this  instrument  cannot|  ^fllXJ^epip^^l^fJiede^fj^i^l 
to  so  high  a  temperature,  as  is  necessary  to  obtain  ex- 

.|wi§t(^- j^efivyi?p» t^^f t^jj^Bfws  m,}mw^Ki  \X\mi\m) 

>km^<f^^^hm^"Mif^mi'^:  msi^m^mmim*  Aiji*t 

ture ;  marks  ara>Jitveafflii^^»iiy^^rgfAjj^(iWfigfe$*^$^*t 
in  the  glass  tubes,  anil  the  degrees  shewn  uy  the  in- 
.*fex  <^ jOi>ff^J;^il^d,,^ifo;,-^^/ey.^^tot9(^,i,,l^asi}^ 
c)j*^pceif^twepn  the38.,!W?>^3 mfh efitfim^  n^mWv, 

as  are  indicated  by  the  standard  hygrometei^, .  and  tlie 
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divisions  dontinuedio  tbe  number  denoting  extreme 
dryness.  i     «>   .•     ^     •  ■    •  i 

-.^  «■.''■■•  ■  "    -  *  "  > 

If  thewboleof  that  part  of  the  Oobeena  hoohoy  which 
po8ses$e3  *he  hygroscopic  property  be  used,  the  scale 
will  Gomfrrize  more  than  twenty-four  inches,  a  length, 
which,  though  perhaps  tjseful  on  particular  oceasionsi 
will  no*  be  found  cohvenient  for  general  purposes.  ■• 


y 


From  an  klea,  that  ina  high  ^tate  of  moisture,  tht 
grass  would  not  retain  sufficient  power  to  move  tt» 
wheel  equably,  it  was  thoroughly  wetted,  ti4i  ic  ifidit 
cated  extretae  moisture,  und,  white'  in  this  state,  tht 
wheel  was  drawn  round ,  by  hiymghoid  of  oneof  the 
threads :  on  releasing  it,  it  instantly  regained  its  for- 
mer situation,  with  considerable  force.  The  same 
experiment  was  made,  in  various  other  states  of  mois- 
ture, and  it  was  always  found,  that  the  weights  re- 
turned immediately  to  the  degree  from  which  they 
had  been  removed. 

It  would  perhaps  be  an  improvement,  if  a  light 
M'heel,  of  brass,  or  any  other  metal,  not  liable  to  ru^t, 
were  used  instead  of  the  ivory  one ;  the  grass  having 
ijeen  found,  by  experiment,  to  be  capable  of  moving 
a  wheel  of  lead.  The  axis  of  the  wheel  might  be 
made  very  small,  and  supported  on  Ys,  which  proba- 
bly would  add  much  to  the  sensibility  of  the  instru- 
ment. 

I  have  as  yet  had  no  opportunity  of  comparing  this 
with  any  other  hygrometer;  but  it  is  simple  in  its 
construction,  not  easily  disordered,  and  should  seem, 
from  the  extent  of  its  scale,  to  be  particularly  adapted 
to  experiments,  in  which  small  variations  of  moistui-e 
are  to  be  observed. 

The  hygrometer  has  been  hitherto  an  instrument, ' 
rather  o#  curiosity   than   utility.     But  from  most 
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accountsi^hltiiwb  haVe^al]  api}>e«ls  tvBrynproba^te,^that 
this  instrument  has  mf)re  to  do  with  the  plienomietia 
of  refraction^  than  either  the  barometer  or  thermometer. 
If  tbeofN#R>ifeGfildjbKtaiA'  'k>ilimiber  Jbf  oft^v^ldhi  of 
appareiit  dtituctes,  together  with  data?  frorti  which  to 
calculate  the  true,  notitigat  thcUaitie  time  ^t)ie  Aj/g^ro^ 
meter j  baroniBter^  mt\d^hermemeti^^  peri^aps^i^^me  law 
might  bpdisbovei:£^;t(^bich  anight >enabld  U£it)(<>'asceT^ 
tain  the  quantity  of  the  effect  of  moisture  on  refrac- 
tion .  .  It^  iwas  with '  th is  i  vie w^  •  tbe^  hygh>meter^  abb ve 
described  <was  C0nsttucjto[t;i'^bu<j  iriHS^t  havltig'  yet^^ad 
ah  joppttftuiiitjft  j»^  obtaskDiD^i  the 'requiyte>:ob^efva^ 
tictos^)i1:Jis>tdib(rrhdped,  ibcy  may  beimade,i-by  rte6^K! 

who^aredB  tpobtes^ion  pfi  tiriie  land*  ii}8itwtl^eiift'Si/@qti£ll 
to^heyKrleirljakin^an.i'^rtMi     u  -:-i^i:';'    ■  n  .   ^ji:'>'(*! 

-  M'i-   s»  '-  ny,1r>  'r)i'i  hi  '    .  H  : ;   •  j:  '■  ;*!    •.;   -^  1  'f*>'i;i  :*■]  /'i 

V  ■- ffJl''*^ /^    'wi)    !':fU      '.    >:(.!  ^/'.     ii^     •,...♦    t,    l;:f.r;  ,  >-iji  5 

ofjr/cfl  <-i^.D'rQ  '^ilt  :')r;,>  rrovt  ,iii  to  ;>::.>t.'fri[  Ivjru  yr-i  ?/ 
rM/»70ff!  lo '^klocjB  :  ■;']  o1  J .»  a •  i i  "^' j /  »  -•  *  ,hff.;;<j  «  ;>(] 
jr.  hlviitl  l^')flw  :.j;h  l<»  r'^.y.,  ^rA  .\>\m'.  to  1 -;:i7/  » 
'f;<'->»'i  ■'■.)lJ //  'i'/"'  M  :  /:  j/j'i.'  h  ^r  .'!:  iii>  \/;"V/  •'J..^'T 
-;/?;/:rf;  -jf!  L"i"    >li!-:Mei!5-    k^  ^  '.■^*  :/'  u"    i.*bi;  1)j  "{■  ^  /     /••( 

Of ujtfJOifi'lo  i*noi}£itxr/  Hi^mf^iJ'McIv/  ni  ,8ln:^fi(iioq/.*j  ol 
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III. 

An  Essay  on  the  Sacued  Isles  in  the  TVest^  with 
other  Essays  connected  xvith  thai  work. 

BY  CAPTAIN  F.  WILFORD. 

ESSAY  11. 

Anu-Ga'ngam,  or  the  Gangetic  Prcroinces^  and  more 

particularly  of  Ma  g a  d'h  a  . 

XHE  kingdom  of  MagacTha^n  Anu-Gmgam  is  the 
province  of  south  Bahctr^  and  is  acknowledged  to  be 
thus  called,  from  the  Magas^  who  came  from  the 
JOwlpq  of  Saca^  and  settled  in  that  country,  which 
was  called  before  Cicata ;  from  which,  its  principal 
river,  the  FulgOj  is  called  Cacuthis  by  Arrian,  Ma- 
gad' ha^  or  Magad'ha^  is  called  Moktah  in  the  Ay\n'' 
Acberi*.  The  Chinese,  according  to  Mr.  De  Guig- 
-NEs,  call  it  Mokiato,  and  Mokito^  and  Kempfer  says, 
that  the  Japanese  call  the  country,  in  which  SVcya 
was  born,  Magatta-kokf  or  country  of  Magattu.  Ara- 
bian and  Persian  writers  and  travellers  call  it  Mhbhd: 
for  one  of  them,  according  to  D'Herbelot,  says,  that 
the  Emperors  of  India  resided  in  that  country.  Mhbhd^ 
Mhbed^  and  Tabet,  are,  I  conceive,  derived  from  Mu* 
bady  which,  according  to  the  learned  Hyde,  is  a  con- 
traction from  Mughbadj  or  the  learned  among  the 
MughSy  or  Magas ;  and  the  author  of  the  Dabistan 
calls  a  certain  sect  of  Bi^ahmens^  if  not  the  whole  of 
them,  Mahbad.  From  Magad'ha  they  made  also 
Maiety  and  Muiet.  These  appear  generally  as  two 
different  countries ;  but  I  believe,  they  are  but 
one.  Thus  Maiotta^  one  of  the  Comorro  islands, 
is  called  by  former  European  travellers  Maiotte^ 
and  Magotte,  answering  to  Maied  and  Magad^-- 
ha.      The  same  is  mentioned   in   the  Peutingerian 

*  Vol.  3d.  p.  241.    la  tbe  original   UCC^  aod  probably  should 
be  read  Magata, 


Tables,  under  the  name  q^JElymaide;  which  appel^ 
lation,  being  probabi}'  obtained  through  the  inforaia»^ 
tion  of  AWbiih  traveHei*s/<  and  menchaats^  seetns  to 
be  derivi^v  a^^b^^  ftbm  the^  Arabic;;  ^£LVi-<ttViiED^  the 
inhabitants  of.^aied;  pr  f jfooi. ^^/Ipwii^rf,  in  the  same 
manner  thkt  they  say  Al-tibet,  Al-sin.  Former 
European  travellers  mfehtiDliJi'dountry  called  Mevat, 

it^  the  Eastern  MH^  ^f  .J,R^^*?5  ?P^  which  can  be  no 
other  thaft  M^bm j  ^nd.i^leact.pf''}^  fh'PLiNY, 
we  should,  prooaMy/read  j^ofe^?^^  the 

El-p-m^a iMV\ (^u(te^abiaav\fimvelter$»v  On « the  borders 
of  £fyi9»ti(ijhvte^  the  ,Z^o(/f  paouR- 

tJErinsjoieaDwJrich/Hrier^;  el^ffliapts  iJlp^^ greatj.ixHmbprs. 
MAgad'ktti  pwipeiiji«  8(mthrBlfhar  ■: ,  bu  t|^  w;bep  ,i  tSi^mrs 
ha^lifconqnerd^^iMQcomiiAg.  to  fitever^l;  JP24rA»W,  ;tpe 
whole  o£tbeiG^dget^Q(Pr6viQ!$^8i,  (Wihictothflj  cqi^^r* 
dci*ed  .itfterwdi^VVbs  IthWiri  paUitoQuial;  cl^fii^fW^ ,;) 
il/tf^crf\fe,  jbifoaiiieM5fyiK3iftyn  "^ixlx-  4^iiirQ4\ng^j 
or  .countries  Ij^ijjgiPiv  the.  banks  pf  ti)e\  Qq^geg^  jTbe 
.  Gang^tiirProvMic^^ifrj^mjeaUt^ti  USQ]. ti^id^i( Jif^ukl^tfc 
miAfMth^'i  ih'T'^rr  »M  JB^i^sxJ^yA^^  ; 

^jid\\they  liha^o  ^Hxle^dfeilv  ^H'^pp^lkwfti,/t?^;  .s^^ 

^'VfIai)6'f^ilwyji!:deor<}iriy!  H>  fCA^T.^MAJjHfijjji^^^^^^^ 
^i^«Mrv  sccorrtf^^  ikoriMttl  Bt'icHj^Ni^wKs  ti)§,  fVppeliatuons 

&jrn6if^oiiti, ;  at  >  iea$i^  whe]l>Qppli^d  Acf^  ^leif  ;^saoped 
knjgiiago;!  rwhich'  I  con^idei^^  frpM>  pliatciff^u^i^staQce, 
tabeithe-old\rffate«t-<rf\JI/<:?^  ,.WtRf^.is  JCaUcid 

idso  thd^king^BA  Qfj;P^/i)iby  Chinese  vvTiters,^,^  jtn 
J^dtttit\m'iii^m^iifoiiyMtgai/la  i%.  ui^JjnQwn+- jbjut'Jts 
dvigia  may  4rt> tr»t^dtihtmg^\\^k^uif^r(i^^^^  l^iO- 
itoiMMV*  tbej!&r««r4«Af(yft^:'thaJb)4(i^^^  built 

liy^xthfe  IWiaiAtt&fcuMs,;5^hi*^»Wne^)V^(5cqv^^ 
*6io;;cad;M\{'aar|fiBiiulii.i»dH{Mijn  >^aiii^rit<34^A,  !  cir 
BALAS)4be  brotlier  of .Cai&UNA,ji}0j;p  generalJyjMlled 
I^ajla-^IS^Ima  aii(JJP^tAr;pE'VA-  4^lai^  three 

cities  for  his  sons,   which  he  called  aftijr.^is  owa 
Vol.  IX.  D 
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name,  Baia-dSva-paitan :  but  they  were  better  knows 
under  the  name  of  BM-pura,  and  Mahd-BdU-pura^ 
pronounced  Maveliccram  in  the  Dtccan.  One  was 
on  the  Coast  of  Coromandelj  south  of  Madras  ;  the 
second,  in  the  inland  country  of  Bedcr^  in  the  P^iin- . 
sula  ;  and  the  third,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges :  this 
is  acknowledged  to  be  Rhja-gfiha^  or  BJga-mahl^  the 
royal  mansion,  or  city;  and  which  we  must  not 
confound  with  R^a-griha,  the  royal  abode  of 
old  Sand'ua.  It  is  true,  that  according  to  some 
l^ends,  current  in  the  Deccan^  the  founder  of  Mahdr- 
BM-pura^  \\2is  Bali  the  D a itt a,  an  antediluvian: 
but  other  legends  refer  its  foundation  to  Bala,  the 
brother  of  Crishn  a  :  and  the  principal  circumstances 
of  these  legends  shew,  that  it  is  taken  from 
the  Puratias  ;  and  that  it  is  the  story  of  the  wars  of 
CmiSHNA,  and  Bala,  or  Bala-ra  ma  with  Ba'na'- 
SURA,  who  lived  in  the  countries  bordering  upon  the 
Ganges;  and  whose  place  of  abode  is  still  shewn 
near  Pumtah:  and  about  whom,  many  wonderful 
stories  are  related  by  the  inhabitants.  This  Bali 
is  then  the  same  wiUi  Bala,  the  brother  of  Crishn  a  : 
and  in  Lexicons  we  find  a  certain  Angada,  said  to  be 
called  also  Bali-putra  in  a  derivative  form,  or  the 
son  of  Bala,  or  Bali  :  but  in  the  Puranas  he  is  said 
to  be  the  son  of  Gada,  also  a  brother  of  Crishna, 
to  whom  he  gave  the  district  of  Ghdzipoor^  the  true 
name  of  which,  is  G&di-pura^  from  Gada.  The 
ixmntry  of  Canouge  fell  also  to  his  lot :  and  from  him 
that  city  is  also  denominated  Gddipoor^  or  Gada-pura. 
Vali  was  also  the  name  of  a  chief  of  the  monkies, 
and  his  son  was  equally  called  Angada.  Ban  asur^ 
bailt  three  cities,  which  Bala  took,  and  destroyed ; 
and  dien  rebuilt,  for  his  children,  calling  them  after 
his  own  name  Bdii-pura  ;  as  Gada  called  his  own 
{ilace  of  abode  Gddhpura.  The  children  of  Bala 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  PurariaSj  and  he  is  never 
called  Ba'li  th^ :  but  it  is  admissible,  particularly 
in  composition*    He  is  also  caUed  Ha  la  and  Ha'li  : 
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and  Sa'La-va'hana  is  more  generally  denomiDated 
SA'^Lr-VA^HANA.  Palipotva,  or  Palibothra^  according 
to  pioDORUs  the  Siciltatiy  was  built  by  the  Indian 
Hercules  ;  whose  real  name,  accordins^  to  Cici:ro, 
was  Belus  from  Bala,  or  Balas/  His  son  was 
better  known  under  the  name  of  Balt-putra  ;  as  thd 
founder  of  Patna^  under  that  of  Pa  tali'-putra,  or 
the  $on  of  the  Goddess  Pa'tali'  :  Angada,  his  sir- 
name,  was  given  to  him  from  the  country  of  Anga^ 
which  had  been  allotted  to  him.  Thus  MdgacTha 
takes  its  name  from  the  sage  Maga,  who  settled 
there.  These  three  cities  were  to  be  destroyed  by 
water,  and  this  is  true  of  MaM-bcdi-^oram  near 
Madras,  and  of  Pali-putra  on  the  Ganges  ;  the  third 
is  yet  existing  in  the  province  of  Beder  in  the  Pefiin- 
sulOy  and  its  name  is  BalUgriha^  or  Bali-pura.  It  is 
more  generally  known  under  the  name  of  Muzaffer- 
n&gar.  It  is  not  far  from  CundanU-puray  where  king 
Bhishmaca  resided,  and  was  the  father  of  Rucma^i, 
CrisHna's  legal  wife.  Cundana-pura  is  generally 
mistaken  for  Sdli-grtha^  on  account  of  its  vicinity ; 
and,  of  course,  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  B a  t  a  ; 
and  it  is  but  lately  that  I  have  been  able  to  rectify 
this  mistake*  Tne  descendants  of  this  HERCULESf, 
says  DioDORus,  did  nothing,  which  deserved  to  be 
recorded :  in  this  agreeing  with  the  Paurariics. 
The  kingdom  was  restored  to  the  posterity  of  old 
Sand'ha,  who  ruled  there,  for  a  long  time,  under  the 
name  of  the  Va'rhadrat'has,  or  children  of 
VrIhadrat'ha. 

These  are  not  then  the  Ba'li-putras,  or  Pa'li- 
BOTHRi  kings,  who  sate  on  the  throne  of  Magad^haj 
in  the  time  of  Alexander,  and  his  successors. 
Before  the  conclusion  of  the  great  war,  the  conquerors 
gave  various  districts  to  theirfriends.  Duryo'd'hana 
gave  the  district,  about  BhagulpooTy  to  his  friend 
^ARNA.  CrKshna,  long  berore,  ^had  given  the 
country,  now  called  Bhija-puta^  to  his  friend  and  re- 
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lation  Buo'jA ;  and  Bala-Ra'ma  placed  his  fkmily 
in  the  country  about  Rqja-fnahl:  tnese  were  of  course 
Ba'li-puthas  :  but  they  could  not  be  the  Baii-pu<- 
TRAS,  or  Pali-tBOThri  kings,  in  the  time  of  ^i^e- 
anper,  and  his  successors.  We  are  informed,  in  the 
BhigaoatOy  that  king  Maha-Nanda  assumed  the 
title  of  Bali,  and  Maha-bali  :  consequently  his 
offspring,  who  ruled  after  him,  for  a  long  time,  were 
Ba'lt-putras  :  the  kingdom  of  Magad^ka  was  called 
the  kingdom  of  BAliy  P&li,  and  Poll :  the  dialect  of 
that  country  is,  a$  before  observed,  indifferently  called 
Bdlif  Pali^  and  Magad'hi  in  Ceylon  and  the  Burman 
Empire,  according  to  Captaii*  Mahony,  Mr. 
JoiNviLLEj  and  Mr.  Buchanak.  The  city,  in  which 
the  Ba'li  or  Pa'li-putras  resided,  was  of  course 
denominated  from  them.  BaU-putraj  or  Palhputra  ; 
and  by  the  Greeks  PalUbothra^  and,  in  the  Peuii^' 
gerian  Tables,  Phli-potra.  Their  patrimonial  estate 
was  called  Phliputra-rnav^dcdam^  the  circle,  or  country 
of  the  Pdli'putras.  This  simple  and  obvious  dcno^ 
inination,  was  strangely  disfigured  by  Ptolemy,  who 
calls  the  city,  PhlUbothra  of  the  Maiidalas ;  instead 
of  saying  that  it  was  in  the  Man'daia,  or  country  of 
the  Pdlibothras^  or  Bdli-putras. 

Tradition  says,  that  Maha'-bali  built  a  country 
scat,  on  the  banks  of  the  Soane;  round  which  a  small 
town  was  soon  formed,  and  called  Ma'ha-ba'li-puha, 
for  Mawbellypogr  in  Major  Rennell's  Atlas).  There 
I  was  looking,  at  first,  for  Bali-pntra^  or  Palibothra. 
Patiia^  or  at  least  a  town  called  CUsiimA-puri^  was 
built,  according  to  the  Brahman'da,  by  king  Udast, 
grand  father  to  Ma'ha-bali,  about  450  B.  C.  It  was 
then  called  Cufsuma-puri,  or  the  flowery  city,  and 
Padmd-vatif  or  the  city  of  the  Lotos.  Tradition  says, 
that  the  old  site  of  this  city  was  atPhulwdriy  which, 
in  the  spoken  dialects,  signifies  the  same  with  Cusumd- 
puri :  but,  the  Ganges  having  altered  its  coursf, 
the  city  was    gradually  removed  from    Phulwdriy 
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ttvtlie  present  site  of  Pflf/w/i;  which  was  called  also 
P&taU'putra,  from  the  son  of  a  form  of  Devi,  with 
the  title  of  Pa'tali'-devi',  or  the  thin  Goddess.  Her 
son  was,  in  general,  called  Pa'tali'-putra,  and  the 
town  Pa'tali'-putra-pura.  I  have  shewn,  in  my 
essay  on  the  chronology  of  the  Hindus,  thatthis  city  is 
called  Patale  by  Pltny.  It  was  called  PatteaU, 
simply,  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the  Musulmans, 
as  it  appears  from  Ferishta's  translation  by  CoLON.Er. 
Dow :  and  the  inhabitants  are  considered  there  as 
robbers,  and,  of  course,  ranked  with  those  of  BAo/^oor 
and  Kitttehr.  The  last  district,  formerly  called 
Castere^  and  now  Cuttere,  is  a  Purgunahy  a  little  to 
the  west  of  Benares;  and  the  inhabitants  behave  very 
well  now  :  those  of  Bhojepoor  are  far  from  being  ra- 
dically cured  of  their  evil  propensities.  When  the 
Musulmans  took  possession  of  Patna^  many  of  tlie 
most,  obstinate  robbers  withdrew  to  Deryapoor^ 
according  to  tradition,  and  were  very  apt  to 
commit  depredations  occasionally ;  at  least  for- 
merly. 

It  is  said  in  the  Bhhgc^ata^  that  Maha-Bali  rc-^ 
sided  at  Padmhvatl  or  Patna:  and  one  of  his  titles, 
in  that  Purdnfa,  is  Maha-padma-Pati-Nanda,  or 
Nanda  the  great  Lord  of  the  Lotos.  Like  Pa  ra'su- 
ra'ma,  he  cither  destroyed,  or  drove  out  of  his  domi^ 
nions,  the  remnant  of  the  Cshettris,  or  Military 
tribe,  and  placed  Su'dras  in  their  room.  These 
were  the  Barons  of  the  land,  who  often  proved 
troublesome.  Ra'ja  Bulwant  Sing,  the  predecessor 
of  Chet  Sing,  did  the  same,  in  the  district  of 
BenareSy  with  the  Zemindars,  who  represented  the 
CsHETTRis,  and  even  pretended  to  be  really  so ;  from 
ah  idea,  that  it  was  impossible  to  improve  the  re-« 
venues,  arising  from  the  land-tax,  under  their  ma- 
nagement. Maha-padma,  or  Bali,  was  bom  of  a 
woman  of  the  Sttdra  tribe.  According  to  Ptolemt, 
the  country  of  the  BdU-putras  extended  from  the 

P  3 
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Soane,  hey ond  Moorsheddbady  as  far  as  Rangamatty; 
which  he  places  in  their  Mandalam,  or  country,  umier 
the  n^nie  of  Oreophontdj  as  I  have  shewn  in  my*  essay 
on  the  chronology  of  the  Hindus  :  in  the  west,  }xe 
mentions  Sambalaca^  now  an  assemblage  of  small 
huts,  on  a  sandy  islet,  opposite  to  Patna^  called 
SambulpooTy  and  Sabelpoo?' in  Major  Ren  n  ell's  Atlas, 

IL  The  Nubian  Geograplier,  with   Renaudot's 
two  Musulman  travellers,  place  together  the  countries 
of  H&rctz  (Orissa)  Mehrdge^  and  Mahed  or  Mdytdy 
TAfek  or  Ttu:ha  (now  Dfhacd^)  and   Mougd^   or  the 
country  of  the  Magas^   or  MugSy  now  ChUtagong^ 
Arracan,  &c.     The  country  ofMehrdge,  says  D'Heb- 
BELOT,  is  placed,  by  some,  in  the  Green  Sea,  or  Gulf 
of  Bengal;  and  by  others,  in   the  Chinese  Seas:  and 
the  Gangetic  provinces,  at  least  Bengal^  were  known 
under  that  name,  even  as  late  as  the  fifteenth  cen* 
tury;   for  it  is  called  Makdrdjia^  or  Maarascia  tiy 
NicoLO  De  Conti,  who  visited  that  country.    There 
were  two  countries  of  that  name,  which   are  occa* 
sionally  confounded  together  t  the  first,  at  tlie  bottom 
of  the  Green  Sea^  included  Bengal,  and  other  countries 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.    The   secoud  compre- 
hended the  Pefiinsula  of  Malacca^  and  some  of  the 
adjacent  islands,   in  the   Seas   of  China.     In   these 
countries  the  Emperors  and  Kings  always   assumed 
the  title  of  Maha'-ra  ja',  even  to  this  day*     Their 
country,  in   general,  was  called  Zdpdge  or  Zdbd^a^ 
which  is  a  corruption  from  Jd^a^  or  Jdbd^   as  it  was 
called  in  the  west ;  and  was  also  the  narhe  of  Sumd- 
trdy  according  to  PtoLEMY,   who  calls  it  Jdbd-diUy 
and  to  Marco  Paulo.     In  the  peninsula  of  Malacca 
was  the  famous  emporium  of  Zaba :  Zdbdja^  in   Sanr 
sent,  would  signify  Xho^tZdba.  The  Empire  of  Z^i^e 
was  thus  called,  probably  from  its  metropolis  Zaad^ 
as  well  as  the  prmcipal  islands  near  it.     Zdbd  was  a 
famous  empormm,  even  as  eai:ly  as    the   time  of 
Ptolemy.    It  remained  so  till  the  time  of  the  two 
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Musulman  travellers  of  Renaudot,  and  probably 
much  longer.  It  is  now  called  BdtUrSibor^  upon  tne 
xxvcrjohore^  which  is  as  large  as  the  Euphrates^  ac* 
fording  to  these  two  travellers  ;  who  add,  that  th* 
town  of  Calabar^  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  ten 
days  to  the  south  of  Madras,  belonged  to  the  Ma-* 
ha'ra'ja'  of  Zdbqje.  The  wars  of  this  Maharaja', 
with  the  King  of  Al-Comr,  or  countries  near  Cape 
Comoririy  are  mentioned  by  the  two  Musulman  tra- 
vellers, in  the  ninth  century  :  and,  it  seems,  that,  at 
that  time,  the  Ma'la'yan  Empire  was  in  its  greatest 
splendor.  About  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  Ma- 
H  a'ra'ja-  of  Bengal  sent  a  powerful  fleet  to  the  Mal^ 
divian  islands.  The  King  was  killed  in  the  engage^ 
ment,  and  the  Maha'ra'ja"s  fleet  returned  in  triumph 
to  Bengaly  ^ccoxdmg  to  Delaval's  account.  Tra^ 
dkion  says,  that  the  King  of  Lanca,  which  implies, 
either  the  country  of  the  Maha'ra  ja',  of  Z&page,  or 
Ceylon^  but  more  probably  the  first,  invaded  the 
country  of  Bengal,  with  a  powerful  fleet ;  and  sailed 
up  the  Ganges,  as  far  as  Rang&matty^  then  called  Ct^ 
sumd-ptm,  and  a  considerable  place,  where  the  King^ 
or  Maharaja',  often  resided.  The  invaders  plun- 
dered the  country,  and  destroyed  the  city.  This 
happened  long  before  the  invasion  of  Bengal  by  the 
Musulmans,  and  seems  to  coincide  with  tlie  time  of 
the  invasion  of  the  Peninsula  by  the  Maha'ra'ja'oT 
Z&pdge.  This  information  was  procured,  at  my  re- 
quest, by  the  late  Lieutenant  IIoahe,  who  was  re- 
markably fond  of  inquiries  of  that  sort ;  and  to  whom 
I  am  indebted  for  several  curious  historical  anecdotes, 
and  other  particulars,  relating  to  the  geography  of 
the  Gangetic  Provinces.  It  seems  that  there  was 
little  intercourse,  probably  none,  between  India  and 
China  in  former  times^  The  first  notice  we  have  of 
6uch  an  intercourse,  is,  that  an  Emperor  of  C^iur, 
called  VouTi,  sent  his  General  Tchan«-kiao,  with  a 
retinue  of  a  hundred  men,  to  visit  the  western 
countries,    such  as  Khorassan   and  Menhal-n&hir. 
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There  he  procured  some  information  about  Persia  ; 
and  seeing  rich  articles  of  trade  from  India^  liis  cnirio* 
sity  prompted  him  to  visit  also  that  countiy.  He 
began  his  travels  126  B.  C.  and  returned  to  Chifia  in 
115.-  That  there  Ai^as  a  constant  commercial  inter- 
course between  China  and  Irfdia^  and  even  Ctylon^ 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Era,  is  attested 
by  Pliny  *.  The  same  passage  establishes  also  a  re*' 
;ular  intercourse  between  the  Ronuvi  merchants  and 
^Mna^  at  that  earfy  period.  This  singular  passage  I 
shall  insert  here,  as  corrected  by  Salma.sius  :  for 
Pliny's  style  is  often  obscure,  from  his  fondness  for 

2ua5nt  words  and  expressions.  A  certain  King  of 
^fCylfm  sent  once  four  ambassadors  to  the  Emperor 
Claudius  ;  and  the  chief  of  this  embassy  was  called 
Rachias,  who  being  interrogated,  whether  he  knew 
iheSeres^  or  Chinese^  answered  '^  Ultra  monies  Emodo^ 
Serds  quoque  ab  ipsis  aspici^  notos  etiam  commercio. 
Patr^m  RAcniiE  cammeasse  ed :  advenis  sibi  Seras 
occur sar^r  Then  Pliny  says,.  "  CiBtera  eadem  qtw 
nostri  negotiaiores :  Jluminis  ulterior e  ripd  vierccs 
pQsitasjuxta  venalia  tolli  ab  kis^  si  placeat  pem/futatioJ^ 
This  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  paraphrase  in  the 
following  manner,  Rachias  answered,  that  the 
jSkre^  lived  beyond  the  HaiinadajOv  Snowy  mountains, 
with  regard  to  Ceylon:  that  the  Ser^s  were  often 
seen,  or  visited,  by  his  countrymen ;  and  were 
well  known  to  them,  through  a  commercial  inter- 
course. That  his  father  had  been  there,  and  when^- 
ever  caravans  from  Ceylon  (^nd  Lidia  \  should 
suppose)  went  there,  the  S^res  came  part  of  the 
way  to  meet  them  in  a  friendly  manner  ;  which, 
it  seems,  was  not  the  case  with  the  caravans  from 
.the  west,  consisting  of  RotDan  Merchants.  Theii 
Pliny  adds;  as  for  the  rest,  and  the  manner  of 
disposing  of  the  goods,  the  Seres  behave  to  them 
as  they  do  to  our  merchants.      Rachia  is  derived 
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from  the  Sanscrit  Racsfia,  pronounced  Racha  in 
the  spoken  dialects:  and  Rdchya,  or  Rachia  is  a 
derivative  from.  It  is  the  name,  or  ratlicr  the 
title,  of  one  of  the  lieroes  of  the  Puranas.  Another 
derivative  form  is  Racshita,  and  is  the  name  of 
a  priest  of  Budd'ha  in  Ceylon^  mentioned  in  the 
sixth  vol.  of  the  Asiatic  Researches*;  where,  ac- 
cording to  the  idiom  of  the  spoken  dialects,  he  is 
called  Ra  c  hita-budd'ha  $  and  I  suppose,  that 
neither  Racsha,  nor  Racshita^  can  be  properly  used, 
but  in  composition.  Yarchas,  the  name  of  a 
Brahmen^  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Apollonius, 
is  probably  a  corruption  from  Rac'hy as.  The  Em- 
peror Claudius  began  his  reign  in  the  44th  ye«ir 
of  the  Christian  Era  ;  and  the  predilection  of  the 
Chinese  for  the  people  of  India^  and  Ceylon^  was 
vQxy  natural.  Thus  we  see  that  the  people  of 
that  island  traded  to  China,  at  the  very  beginning 
of  our  Era,  and  by  land.  Thei'e  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  they  went  first  by  sea  to  the  country  of 
Magad'hay  or  the  Gangetic  provinces ;  where 
their  leg^ator  Budd'ha  was  born,  and  his  religion 
flourished  in  the  utmost  splendor.  There  they 
joined  in  a  body  with  the  caravans  of  .that 
country,  and  went  to  China,  .  through  what  Pto- 
lemy, and  the  author  of  the  Periplus,  call  the 
grea.t  route  from  Palibothra  to  China.  It  was  in 
consequence  of  this  commercial  intercourse,  that 
the  religion  of  Budd'ha  was  introduced  into  that 
vast  empire,  in  the  year  65  A.  C.  and  from  that 
Era  we  may  date  th^  constant  and  regular  in- 
tercourse between  Magadlia  and  China ;  till  tlie 
extirpation  of  the  religion  of  Bupd'h a,  and  the  iu-^ 
yasion  of  the  Musulmans. 

The  account  given  by  the  ^on  of  Rachias,  has 
nothing  very  extraodinary  in  it,  when  the  whole  is 
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considrrrd  in  a  proprr  light;  and  it  sheirs  the 
caiekssiirss  of  the  Greeb  and  Rommn^  in  in€]oirics 
of  that  nature.  The  regard  the  HimAa  haTe  lor  the 
seven  Rlshis,  or  the  seven  stars  of  the  great  Bemr^ 
and  which  they  saw  so  much  above  the  Horiaon, 
made  them  often  look  up  to  them,  as  well  as  to 
the  Pkiades.  From  this  circumstance,  the  Ro- 
wkms  foolishly  conceived  they  never  saw  them  be> 
fore.  They  also  often  mentioned  the  star  Camcpmi, 
for  which  the  Hindm  entertain  the  highest  respect. 
The  ambassadors  of  Ceyhm  were  surprised,  to  see 
the  Romams  consider  the  East  and  West,  as  the 
right  and  left  of  the  world;  and  declared  it  was 
omerwise  in  their  own  country ;  and  that  the  sun 
did  not  rise  in  the  left,  nor  set  in  the  right;  ao> 
cording  to  their  mode  of  reckoning.  For  the 
Hindus  say,  that  the  East  is  before^  and  the  West 
-behind ;  and  the  shadow  of  bodies  must  have  been 
afiected  in  the  same  manner.  With  respect  to  the 
moon's  course,  there  is  the  bright  half,  and  the 
dark  half;  which,  in  Indian  constitutes  what  is  called 
the  day  and  night  of  the  Piiris.  The  day  is  reck- 
oned, ftt>m  the  first  quarter  to  the  last ;  and  this 
is  called  the  bright  half,  or  the  day  of  the  Piirts ; 
the  dark  half  is  from  the  last  to  the  first  quarter  of 
the  next  moon;  and  ihis  constitutes  their  night* 
When  Plixt  savs,  that,  in  their  countrv,  the  moon 
was  seen  onlv  from  the  8th  to  the  l6th,  he  was 
mistaken ;  he  should  have  said,  that  the  bright  hall; 
or  day  of  the  PitfU,  began  on  the  eighth  day,  and 
lasted  sixteen  days,  including  the  eighdi :  and  then 
began  the  dark  half,  or  night  of  the  PiMs ;  and, 
fit>m  these  expressions  misunderstood,  the  Rotmau 
concluded  that  the  moon  was  not  to  be  seen,  in  their 
country,  during  the  dark  half. 

IIT.  According  to  Mk.  Deguigxes,  the  king  of 
Tientso^  or  India^  sent  men  by  sea  to  Ckmay  carrying 
presents  to  the  Emperor^  in  the  years  \S9  and  I6l. 
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Th^  Chinese  called  India  Shinto^  snd'/ntOf  Sind^  and 
Hind:  they  call  it  ^[ho  Tientso^  and  divide  it  into 
five  parts  :  middle  TitntsOy  with  North,  South,  East, 
and  West  Tientso.  Mn  Deguignes  says,  they 
called  India  Mokiato^  and  Polomuenkouhj  or  country 
of  JPolomuen  ;  Mokiato^  the  Magatta  of  the  Japanese^ 
is  Magad'hay  including  all  the  Gangetic  provinces ; 
aiid  it  was  called  Polomueny  from  the  fanious  Em- 
peror Pulima'n,  or  Polgma'n,  called  by  Deguig* 
NES,  Houlomien  and  Holomiento.  The  Chinese 
gave  the  nanie  of  Magad'ha  to  all  India;  because 
their  knowledge  of  that  country,  and  their  inter- 
course, was  ibr  a  long  time  confined  to  Magad'ha^ 
which  is  also  called  Anu-Gaffgant ;  distorted,  by 
those  of  Tibeti  into  Jnonkhenk,  and  Anakdk  by  the 
Tartars^  who  have  no  other  name  for  India.  Thul^ 
in  the  Empire  of  the  Burmaks,  they  call  India  Co- 
UngMirity  from  Calingay  or  the  Peninsula  of  India, 
with  which  they  are  better  acquainted :.  h&rit  in  their 
language^  and  harita  in  Sanscrit,  signifies  country ; 
and  the  whole  compound  the  country  of  Calinga. 
The  metropolis  of  India  was  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Kengkia,  or  Henghoy  the  Ganges.  This  river, 
says  the  same  atithor,  they  call  also  Kiapili^  because, 
I  suppose,  it  enters  India  through  the  pass  of  Capilay 
called,  in  the  life  of  Txmur,  KtipelL 

The  name  of  the  Metropolis  was  Chopoholo-ching^ 
KiusamopouUhchingy  Potoli-tscking,  answering  to  Par 
taU,  Cusumd-puriy  the  well  known  names  of  Patna. 
Chapoholo  answers  to  SamalUiy  or  SambaUiy  now  Sutn'^ 
bulpooTy  written  also  Sabd^pooVy  and  close  to  Patna: 
and  is  obviously  meant  fpr  that  cily,  by  the  Chinese^ 
as  well  as  by  Ptolemy. 

Anothef  Chinese  name  for  it,  is  Cutukilapoulo^ 
which  I  must  give  up,  unable  to  reduce  it  to  its 
original  Sanscrit,  or  Hindu  standard. 

In  the  year  408,  Yuegwai  king  of  Kiapiliy  that 
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ift  to  say,  of  the  countries  bo^i-deriiig  on  tlic  river 
Kiapili,  or  Ganges,  sent  ambassadors  to  China\  •  He 
was  a  follower  of  Budd'ha,  and  his  Hindu  name 
was  probably  Yajn'a. 

.  In  the  year  473,  the  kinj^  of  the  country  of  Pali 
sent  also  embassadors  to  China.  The  kingdom  of 
PoU\%  that  of  Magad/ha  ;  for  Magadlm^  and  P^S, 
or  BMf  are  considered  as  synonymous,  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Ceylon^  Siam^  and  the  Burmahs. 

In  the  year  641,  the  Indian  king  of  the  coun- 
tries, belonging  now  to  the  Great  Mogul,  and  in- 
cluded in  the  Mokiato  or  Ma  gad' ha  Empire,  says 
Deguignes,  sent  embassadors  to  China.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  the  Emperor  of  China  sent  embassadors 
to  him*  His  name  was  Houlomien,  Pulima'n  or 
LoMA,  and  he  was  greatly  surprised  at  it.  Thert 
the  Chinese  learned,  that  the  Hwdtis  c?X\ed  therr 
country  Mohtxhintanj  for  MahA-china-sfhAnzm  the 
Peninsula  this  word  is  pronounced  Mac&ckma.  •• 

In  the  year  647,  the  Emperor  6 f  Mokiato^  or  Ma- 
gad^ha  sent  again  embassadors  to  China,  as  welt  as 
the  king  of  Nipolou  or  Nepal.  In  the  folloxVing 
year,  Taitsong  sent  an  emba'ssy  to  the  king  of 
Mokito,  or  Magad'ha.  In  the  mean  time,  Houlo- 
MiEN  died,  and  the  whole  country  was  thrown  into 
confusion :  he  was  a  great  warrior,  and  reduced  all 
India,  in  the  year  621,  under  his  yoke.  The  name 
of  his  family  was  Kil?iLrTiK';  which,  for  a  long  time, 
had  been  in  possession  of  the  throne.  Pulima'n 
was  the  last  of  tl>€  kings  of  the  royal  family  of 
Ani>hra.  This  family  is  considered,  in  India,  as  a 
spurious  branch;  which  circumstance  is  fully  im- 
plied, by  the  appellation  of  Caulatkya  in  Sanscrit^ 
or  the  offspring  of  the  unfaithful  woman,  and  from 
Caulafiya  is  probably  derived  the  Kielitie'  of  the 
Chinese.  There  is  a  Dynasty  of  Caulat'eyas  barely 
mentioned  by  the  PanrAnics ;  and  they  are,  pro- 


bably,  the  same  with  the  And'hea-jaticas,  and 
the  KjiELiTiE  of  the  Chinese  Hbtoriaus. 

The  And'hua  kiogs,  on  the  banl^s  pf  the  Ganges, 
we^re  famous  all  over  Jndia,  atid  in  the  west:  for  th# 
Ani).'«ra  tribe^  or  family,  is  placed  to  the  north  of 
the  Ga7TgeSy  by  the  compiler  -of  the  Peutingerian 
Tables,  under  the  name  of  AndH-Tndi^  or  Indians  of 
the  And'hra  fatnily  or  tribe.  After  PulimaV,  the 
And'hra  JBAr%.a^,  according  to  thtPurdrias^  or 
the  serv^ants  pf  t^ie^ANp'HRA  kings,  usurped  the  go* 
Ycrnment;  and  the  C^imse  historians  take  particular 
notice  of  this  circumstance: 

'  Jt  is  declared,  in  several  Pur&rias^  that  Maha- 
KANDA,  and  his  successoi-s  resided  at  Padm&vati^  or 
.Cusiimapuriy\hy  which  Patna  is  understood.  But 
these  are  only  epithets,, and  not  the  real  name  of  a 
city;  and  always  given  by  poets  to  favourite  towns. 
Thus  Burdwan  was  called  Cusumdpuri ;  and  Rangd- 
mattif  near  Moorshedabad,  likewise,  as  well  as  the 
town  of  Hustinapoor.  It  is  remarkable,  that  of  the 
cities  in  Zm/ia,  oncfe  famous  in  the  writings  of  the 
Greeks  and  Roinam,  few  now  are  known  under  these 
na^es  in  India.  Thus  Tax r la  is  a  name  unknown 
in  India  ;  and  it  was  only  after  perusing  the  Purdrias 
for  many  years,  that  I  found  it  barely  mentioned  in 
one  or  two  of  them.  It  is  the  case  with  Tagara', 
the  name  of  which  is  only  found  in  a  grant,  some 
years  ago  discovered  at  Bombay^ 

The  kings  of  il/^ig'^^A^  certainly  resided  very  often 
at  Patnay  and  latterly  they  forsook  intirely  BdUputra^ 
probably  owing  to  the  vicinity  of  Gaur^  the  Rdjdhs 
of  which,  when  powerful,  could  not  biit  prove  trou- 
blesome neighbours ;  besides,  the  continual  encroach- 
ments of  the  Ganges^  and  the  gradual  but  constant 
decay  of  the  metropolis,  occasioned  by  them,  natu- 
rally  obliged  the  kings^to  look  out  for  a  more  agree- 
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able  situation.  Of  the  time  of  the  total  subversion 
of  BdR-putra,  or  Rija-gf^^ha,  we  cannot  form  any 
idea;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  it  took 
place  at  a  very  early  period ;  for  Pdli-bothra  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Ptutingerian  tables,  and  M&ga^ha^ 
or  Patna^  is  pointed  out  as  a  capital  city,  under  the 
name  of  At-rndgacTha,  or  Eli-maide^  Al-maied. 

IV.  The  trade  of  Pali-bofhray  and  of  the  kingdom 
of  Magad'ha^  in  its  days  of  splendor,  was  astonishing, 
and  is  attested  by  Ptolemy,  Arrtan  in  his  Periplus, 
and  the  Peutingerian  tables.  The  same  is  attested 
by  Chinese  historians,  and  the  two  Mohammedan  tia^ 
Tellers.  From  Pali-bothra  to  the  Indus  there  was 
the  royal  road ;  and  the  distances  all  along  were 
marked  with  columns.  There  was  another  road, 
leading  from  Baroche  to  Elymaidey  J  I- mated,  At- 
muiety  and  Al-mtfjiat,  or  Patna^  called  also,  in  San- 
scrit books,  Magad'hdy  as  well  as  the  country.  This 
is  mentioned  in  the  Peutingerian  tables,  and  the  dis- 
tance marked  700,  which  I  take  to  be  Br&kmeni  coss, 
equal  to  856  British  miles.  In  the  Peutingeriim 
tables,  B&'Tvche  is  called  Paricea,  and  the  road  to 
Elymaide  leads  through  a  place  called  Nincilda^  the 
true  name  of  which  I  take  to  be  Nila-cunda,  the 
Blue-pool^  or  rather  the  pool-cufi'da,  dedicated  to  Ni- 
lacantesVara  or  IsVara,  with  the  blue  neck. 
From  Al-maied  there  is  another  road,  leading  through 
the  Burman  empire,  Siam^  and  ending  at  Calippe, 
now  Columpi,  in  the  kingdom  of  Cambodia.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Peutingerian  tables,  this  road  went  from 
Patna,  first  to  the  country  of  Colchis  called  Ckalcitis, 
ChalciSy  by  Ptolemy,  and  the  distance  marked  is 
625 ;  which,  being  supposed  to  be  cost,  are  equal  to 
742  B..  miles.  Npar  the  Colchi  country,  in  the  tables, 
are  placed  the  Sindi^  equally  mentioned  by  Ptolemt, 
and  also  a  place  called  Pisauta,  probably  the  modem 
JPiUhiai.  llien,  from  Colchi  to  Thimara,  probably 
IwMfa  of  PxotEMT ;  and  the  distance  is  450 
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coss,  or  565  B.  miles^  Then  to  CaUppe,  or  Columpi^ 
220  coss,  or  270  B,  ndks*  This  route  was  certainly 
known  to  Ptoi-emv,  from  whom  we  may  collect  a 
few  more  particulars.  From  Palibothra  this  route 
went  towards  the  east,  to  Sagoda,  Authina^  Salatha 
and  Randa^narcotta.  Sagoda  is  SagcfWy  on  the  west- 
ern bank  of  the  Burrampooter^  and  in  lat.  N.  24* 
35',  according  to  Mu.  Burrow,  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  the  Asiatic  Researches.  This  I  mention,  because 
it  is  not  noticed  in  Major  R£nn£ll's  Atlas.  So* 
goda  is  the  form  of  the  possessive  case  in  the  western 
parts  oi  India,  and  generally  used  instead  of  the  first 
case,  by  the  Greeks  formerly,  and  modern  travellers 
of  the  two  last  centuries.  Athhia  is  Eetenah^  to  the 
westward  of  Aztnerigunge :  Nonnus  calls  itAnthenS^ 
and  takes  notice  of  its  flowery  shrubs*:  thence  to 
Salatha^  or  Silhet.  The  next  place  is  Randamarcotta, 
which  I  suppose  to  be  Ava^  the  real  name  of  which 
is  Amara-pura :  it  is  called  also  Rdd'hun-pura^  ac- 
cording to  Col.  Symes  ;  and  Randamarcotta  appears 
as  a  compound  of  both.  Amur  a  signifies  the  im- 
mortal gods ;  and  RAd'han,  or  Rdd'^hd,  are  rendered  in 
Lexicons,  by  (Amalaci)ipuTCj  (prdpti)  complete,  per- 
fect, resplendent.  Thus  Rddhdmmarapura^  or  Rid-^ 
hamara-puraj  will  signify  the  city  of  the  pure  and 
immortal  gods.  Instead  of  Radhimra-puray  we  may 
say  Rddhdtnara  cota^  or  the  fort  of  the  pure  and  im- 
mortal gods.  Amar-puf^  Amar-cote,  Amar-ganh,  are 
generally  used,  the  one  for  the  other,  in  India.  Be- 
fore it  became  the  capital  of  a  vast  empire,  and  ia 
the  beginning,  it  was  probably  called  Aniara-cote  m 
India;  but  now  it  would  be  improper  to  say  Amara- 
iote^  unless  it  were  sanctioned  by  usa^e.  The  dis- 
tance of  Randamarcottu  from  Salatha^  m  Ptoleh r, 
corresponds  pretty  well;  but  the  proportional  dis- 
tances seem  to  point  to  some  place  much  nearer. 
Rcindamar^cotta  is  obviously  the  name  of  a  city ; 
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but,  from  Ptolemy's  context,  Jt  was  also  the  nstme 
of  an  extensive  country,  the  capital  of  which  is 
called  Naf^doSj  perhaps  from  Aniruddha^  or  from  Nd^ 
reda;  for  there  are  in  India  places  called  Anurodgur^ 
and  Naredcote.  Nardos^  or  NardoUj  is  perhaps  a  cor- 
ruption only  from  Rddhdn^  the  old  name  of  Amar- 
puri,  according  to  Col.  Symes,  As  the  Spike-nard 
does  not  grow  in  the  countries  to  the  east  of  the 
^urrampoote?\  according  to  Mr.  BuciiANAif  s  infor- 
mation, no  alteration  is  to  be  made  in  this  passage 
from  Ptolemy. 

From  the  metropolis  of  China^  says  Ptolemy, 
there  was  a  road  leading  to  Cattigara^  in  the  s^me 
country  of  Cambodia^  in  a  S,  W.  direction. 

The  Royal  road,  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus  to 
'Palibothra^  may  be  easily  made  out  from  Pliny^s 
account,  and  from  the  Peutingerian  tables.  Accord- 
ing to  DiONYSius  Periegetes,  it  was  called  also 
the  Nyssaean  road,  because  it  led  from  Palibothra  to 
the  famous  city  of  Nysa.  It  had  been  traced  out 
with  particular  care,  and  at  the  end  of  every  Indian 
itinerary  measure  there  was  a  small  column  erected. 
Megasthenes  does  not  give  the  name  of  this  Indian 
measure,  but  says  that  it  consisted  of  ten  stadias. 
This,  of  course,  could  be  no  other  than  the  astrono- 
mical, or  Punjabi  coss ;  one  of  which  is  equal  to 
1.23  British  mile. 

• 

Pliny's  account  of  this  roval  road  is,  at  first 
sight,  most  extravagant,  and,  o^ course,  inadmissible. 
But  on  considering  the  whole  with  due  attention, 
we  shall  immediately  perceive,  that  in  the  original, 
from  which  it  was  extracted,  it  consisted  of  two 
distinct  accounts  or  reckonings  :  the  first  was,  that 
of  the  intermediate  distances  between  eveiy 
stage ;  and  the  second  contained  the  aggregate  suip 
of  these  distances  for  every  stage.  Pliny,  whose 
inaccuracy  is  notorious,  selected  out  of  them  only 
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ft  few  distances  and  stages,  here  and  there;  and  I 
have  presumed  to  present  the  whole,  arranged  in  th« 
following  manner : — 


From  the  tndus  and  Peucolais^    -  Rom.  MiL 

To  Ta:vila,        .        -        .        -  60 

HydaspeSf         -        ...        -  omitted 

AcesimSj           *         -        *.        -  ditto 

HydraoteSj        -        -        *        -  ditto 

Hyphasis^          -*        -        -        -  49 
There  ended  Alexander's  conquests, 

and  a  new  reckoning  begins 

HeiidruSj           -         *        -         -  1 68 

Jonmnes^    -..-•-  I68 

Some  add  i  miles,       -       ^ 

Ganges^     -        *        -        -        -  112 

Rodapha,            -        *        -        -  119 

Calinipaxa^        -        -        -        -  I67 

Some  say,  *        -    265 

Conflux  of  the  Jomanes  with  tlie 

Ganges,         -        -        -        -  omitted 

They  generally  add  1 3  miles  (638)    - 

Palibotht^a^        *        -        -        -  435 


120 

omitted 
ditto 
390 


omitted 

ditto 

325 

500 


625 
omitted 


Here  we  have,  fii-st,  390  miles,  from  the  Indus  to 
the  end  of  the  conquests  of  Alexander;,  and  thence 
638  miles. to  the  conflux  of  the  Jumna  witli  the 
Ganges ;  making  in  all  1028  miles,  for  the  distance 
from  the  Indus  to  Allahabad,  These  distances  were 
given  in  the  original  in  stadia,  which  Pliny  reduced 
into  miles,  at  the  rate  of  eight  to  one  mile ;  and,  by 
turning  again  his  miles  into  stadia,  M^e  may  easily 
find  out  the  original  numbers.  Thus,  his  1028  mjlea 
give  8224  stadia,  at  the  rate  of  eight  to  one  mile. 
Again,  these  8224  stadia,  divided  by  ten,  give  822.4 
Cos^  or  205.6  yojanas^  equal  to  1012  British  miles; 
and  Major  Rennell,  after  a  laborious  and.  learned 
investigation,  finds  1030  miles  between  the  Indus 
^d  Allahabad^  through  Delhi.     But  the  royal  road, 
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accordldg  to  Plint^  from  the  context,  and  more- 
positively,    according    to  the  Peutingerian  tables^ 
passed  through  Hastinapur;  which  gives  an  increase, 
oetween  the  Indus^  and  Allahabad^  ot  ten  miles  nearly^ 
making  in  all  1040  miles. 

Megasthenes  gives  twenty  thousand  stadia  fbr 
the  distance  from  the  Indus  to  Palibothra :  some  read 
only  ten  thousand.  Both  numbers  are  obviously 
wrong ;  and  Strabo  tells  us,  that  some,  as  Pat&o* 
CLES,  reckoned  only  12000:  and  this  was  the  true 
reading  in  Megasthenes'  itinerary.  These  12000 
stadia  are  equal  to  1476  British  miles.  Now,  the 
distance  from  Allahabad  to  S^ncri-guliy  commonly 
called  Shcri'gulij  or  the  narrow  pass,  and  answering, 
I  should  suppose,  with  regard  to  its  distance  from 
Allahabad  to  the  western  gate  of  Palibothra,  several 
miles  to  the  north,  is  439  miles ;  which,  added  to 
1040,  give  1479  miles  for  the  whole  distance,  from 
the  Indus  to  Palibothra.  The  numbers,  in  Pliny; 
give  only  11624  stadia,  instead  of  12000;  and  there 
is  a  deficiency  of  376  stadia,  or  46  B.  miles ;  part  of 
which  must  be  added  to  425,  the  distance  from  Alld" 
habad  to  Palibothray  and  the  rest  to  the  first  sum  of 
390  miles  in  Pliny,  which  is  certainly  too  short: 
and  instead  of  CCCXC,  in  the  text,  I  should  pro* 
pose  to  read  CCCCX,  or  410.  Such  transpositions 
of  numeral  letters  are  not  uncommon  in  Pliny's 
text.  This  was  the  extent,  says  that  author,  of 
Alexander's  conquests,  from  the  Indus  towards 
the  east.  We  must  not  suppose  that  they  extended 
no  further  than  the  Htfphasis,  which  he  crossed ;  for 
Phegelas,  or  Phegeds,  was  king  of  the  country 
beyond  the  Beyahy  and  as  far  at  least  as  the  Setlej, 
if  not  as  far  as  Serhind.  He  submitted  to  Alexan* 
1>ER  with  a  good  grace,  and  was  graciously  received 
by  him.  Phegelas  was  probably  the  name  of  the 
city  he  lived  in,  which  is  called  to  this  dsy  Pag- 
w/irAh,  or  Pag-U'dlA^  PhHg<v&r&^  and  Phag-fwAlA^  be* 
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tween  the  Bemh  and  Setkj.  Ser-hind  is  neither  a 
Sanscrit  uox  Hindu  denomination;  but  it  is  an //m/o- 
Scythian  compound,  and  signifies  the  h'mits  or  bor- 
ders of  Hind.  The  Cathreij  or  C'hht&rs^  were  a  Scy^- 
thian  tribe,  as  we  may  safely  conclude  from  their  fea- 
tures and  manners  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  and 
even  to  the  present  day.  The  word  &r,  or  Sereh^  is 
used  in  that  sense  in  Biducshan^  and  the  adjacent 
countries:  and  Scr-hind  was  probably  the  limit  of 
the  conquests  of  Alexander,  though  he  never  was 
there  himself,  as  well  as  of  the  Persian  dominions  in 
India;  that  part  of  which  was  called  Hodu^  accord- 
ing to  the  book  of  Esther:  and  that  it  was  once 
so  called,  is  attested  by  the  natives  to  this  day,  who 
say  that  it  Avas  formerly  called  Hud. 

As  I  intend  to  write  expressly  on  the  marches  of 
Alexander  through  India^  (having  all  the  materials 
ready  for  that  purpose,)  I  shall  now  content  myself 
with  exhibiting  an  attempt  toward  the  correction  of 
the  various  accounts  of  this  famous  Royal,  or  Nys-- 
scean  road,  from  Pliny,  the  Peiitingeinan  tables, 
Ptolemy,  and  the  anonymous  geographer  of  jRa- 
"cenna. 

From  the  ferry  of  Tor-Boileh^  or  Tor-Beilam,  (of 
the  black  Bellamy)  on  the  Indus,  to  the  westward  of 
Beucolais,  (now  Puc4iulij  or  Blr-wAUiy  called  Pirhola, 
in  the  maps,  and  Parhe  in  the  Peutingerian  tables,) 
to  Taxila,  on  the  river  Suvarna^  (now  the  Sone,  the 
SQa?)ius  for  Soanus  of  Amu A^s).  It  is  called  in  San- 
scrit, Tacshila ;  and  its  true  name  is  TacshaSy&la, 
according  to  the  natives,  who  call  themselves  Sydlas. 
Its  ruins  extend  over  the  villages  called  Rubbaut 
and  Pekkehf  in  Major  Ren n ells  map  of  tlie  coun- 
tries between  Delhi  and  Catidahir.  The  royal  resi- 
dence is  pointed  out  by  .the  natives,  at  a  small  village 
near  the  river,  and  is  called  Sydla  to  this  dav;  and  is 
a  little  to  thie  north  of  Rubbaut.    Tac-Syida  having 
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been  ruined  at  an  early  period  by  the  Mnsulmans,  it 
was  rebuilt  afterwards  under  the  name  of  Turruk^ 
pehri;  and  a  Perganah  of  that  name  is  mentioned  in 
the  Ayin-Acberi.  But  this  last  has  met  with  the 
same  fate  as  the  formen 

Tlience  to  Rotas  or  Ruytas,  called  Rhodoes  by 
NoNNUS,  in  his  Dionysiacs^  who  says  it  was  a  strong 
place.  It  is  calfed  RageSj  for  Rates,  in  the  Peutin* 
gerian  tables,  and  in  the  Pura^rias  its  name  is  Hriduy 
and  that  of  its  inhabitants  Hfidan. 

According  to  the  Peutingerian  tables,  we  have  an- 
other route,  which  ought  to  join  here.  It  comes 
from  Ami,  AornoSy  or  Attpck,  and  goes  to  Pileiam^ 
(which  appears  to  be  transposed ;  or  Ec-BoUnia,  from 
AC'Beila,  or  Ac-Beilaniy  or  the  white  Beilam,  sands 
or  shores,  and  now  called  Hazra). 

Tlience  to  the  ferry  over  the  Jailam  or  BShat,  and 
Alexandria-Bucephalas^  near  which  is  a  famous  peak, 
called  the  mountain  of  the  elephant,  by  Plutarch*, 
Its  present  name  is  Bal,  Bit,  or  Pil,  which,  in 
Persian,  signify  an  elephant.  It  is  famous  all  over 
the  western  parts  of  India  for  its  holiness,  and  its 
fceing  the  abode  of  numerous  penitents;  the  chief  of 
whom,  as  well  as  the  deity  of  the  place,  is  called 
Bal-Na'th  or  Bil-N'ath.  It  is  generally  called 
Bal-Na'th-Tiiileh,  or  the  mountain  of  the  Lord 
Ba  L ;  'another  name  for  it  is  Joghion-di-iibbi^  or  the 
tower  of  the  Joghia. 

Thence  to  the  Acesines  or  Chandra-bh&ga,  and  the 
town  of  Spatura  of  the  Peutingerian  tables,  called 
Simticra  by  the  anonymous  geographer,  and  probably 
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the  same  with  Sadhora.    There  appears  to  be  a  trans- 
position in  the  numbers  expressing  the  distances. 

Thence  to  the  HydraoteSj  or  Ravi^  (the  Iriccati  of 
the  Purarias,)  and  the  city  of  Laboca  or  Lobaca^ 
mentioned  by  Ptolemt,  and  which  is  the  present 
Lahore.  Its  tnie  and  original  natne  is  Lavaca  or  Z/r- 
baca^  from  Lava  or  Laba,  the  son  of  Ra'ma  ;  and  its 
present  name  is  derived  from  Lava-wara,  the  place  of 
Lava  or  Laba.  Its  distance  from  Sangald  in  Pto- 
lemt, with  its  name,  have  induced  me  to  suppose 
that  it  is  the  same  with  Lahore^  which  is  5S  miles 
to  the  east  of  the  extensive  ruins  of  Sangala^  so 
called  to  this  day;  and  tlue  true  pronunciation  is 
Sangala,  not  SangaUu  There  are  two  places  in  Pto- 
LKMT,  one  called  Laboca^  and  the  other  Labocla^ 
which  I  take  to  be  the  same  place,  the  true  name  of 
which  IS  Labaca;  for  the  other  is  not  conformable  to 
the  idiom  of  any  of  the  dialects  in  India. 

Thence  to  the  Hifphasis,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Zadadms,  (the  Satodara  or  S'atadru  of  the  PurAwas, 
or  with  100  bellies  or  channels;)  and  to  the  town  of 
Tahorai  in  the  PeiUUigcrian  tables  (now  called,  with 
a  slight  alteration,  Tehaui^n,  and  in  the  Pur&nas,  Ti- 
hotra  and  Trigarla ;  there  Semiramis,  or  SaMi- 
i>Evi',  was  born). 

Tlience  to  Kctnra,  in  the  same  tables,  for  CshatrU 
w&rcij  or  Clictri'Xcura^  the  metropolis  of  a  powerful 
tribe  of  Cshetris  or  Cltetris^  who  lived  in  a  beautiful 
and  woody  country.  The  famous  Lacki  Jungle^  or 
forest,  is  what  now  remains  of  these  charming  woods 
and  groves.  ^  'J'hey  are  called  Cetri-boni  by  Plivy, 
with  the  epithet  of  *S)y/re*^re*,  or  living  in  forests; 
and  Cshatrivaua^  in  Sanscrit^  and  Chetri-bdn,  in  the 
spoken  dialects,  signify  the  forest  of  the  Cslittris: 
C'hetrkoArd,  or  Cotrora,  is  now  Thanchstir ;  in  former 
timeS|  the  metropolis  of  these  Cshatrisj 
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Thence  to  the  Jumna  at  Cunjpooraj  and  ta  the 
Ganges  at  Hustinapoor^  or  Hastina  nagara,  called  in 
the  West,  and  in  the  Ayin-acberiy  1VtLstnaw\  for 
Hastin-nora.  It  is  the  Bacinora  of  the  Peutingerian 
tables,  the  Bactriana  of  the  anonymous  geographer, 
and  the  Stoma  of  Ptolemy.  In  the  Greek  orrgi* 
nal  it  was  written  BACTINOPA,  Bastinora,  altered 
afterwards  into  BACINOPA,  and  BACTPIANA, 
Basinoray  and  Bastriana ;  and  the  latter  was  mis- 
taken for « Bactriana.  Indeed  the  Greeks  could 
hardly  write  IVustnare^  or  IVustinore^  otherwise, 
than  OYACriNpPA,  or  BACTINOPA,  Ouastm&ra, 
TVastinora,  or  Bastinora:  they  chose  the  latter. 
Hastina-nagara^  commonly  called  Hustina-poory  is 
about  twenty  miles  S.  W.  of  Darinagurj  on  a  bmnch 
of  the  Ganges  J  formerly  the  bed  of  that  river.  There 
remains  only  a  small  place  of  worship  j  and  the  ex- 
tensive site  of  that  ancient  city  is  entirely  covered 
with  large  ant-hills ;  which  have  induced  the  in- 
habitants of  the  adjacent  country  to  suppose,  that  it 
had  been  overturned,  or  destroyed,  by  the  Termites. 
In  the  Peutingerian  tables  we  are  presented  with 
a  route,  leading,  from  Hustinapoo7\  mto  Tibet:  the 
first  stage  of  which  is  Jrate,  called  Heoj'ta  by 
Ptolemy,  but  transposed  by  him.  It  is  Haridtvar, 
of  Hardzvah,  as  it  is  corruptly  pronounced  by  many: 
and  in  Arate  and  Heorta^  we  can  retrace  the  original 
name  Hartoa^  or  Hardwah.  The  second  stage  is 
Pharcay  called  Paraca  by  Philostratus,  in  his  life 
of  Afollonius  ;  and  placed  by  him  in  the  moun- 
tains, to  the  north  of  the  Ganges.  It^  present  name 
is  Pr&ghy  often  pronounced  ParAgh,  generally  with 
the  epithet  of  Dha,  or  Deo^  Deo  Pr^gh^  or  the  di- 
vine Pr&gh.  It  is  in  tlie  country  of  Sri-nagar,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges^  and  is  a  famous  place  of 
worship. 

On    the    road    from   Hustinapoor    to  Allahabad^ 
Pliny  places  the  town  of  Rodapha^  called  llapphehy 
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Ptolemt,  Its  present  name  is  Hurdatcah^  or  KuU 
dowah  ;  for  both  are  e(][ually  in  use. 

The  next  stage,  according  to  Pliny,  is  Calinipaxd^ 
the  true  name  of  which  was  CaUnl-basaj  implying 
its  being  situated  on  the  Calhily  a  river  which  retains 
its  ancient  name  to  tliis  day :  but  tlie  town  is  now 
unknown. 

.  The  next  stage  is  Allahabad^  called  tlie  town  of 
Ganges^  (or  Gangapoory)  by  Artemidorus*  All  the 
intermediate  distances,  in  Flint,  are  erroneous,  and 
inadmissible :  thus  he  tells  us,  that  from  Rodapha^ 
to  Calinipaxa^  there  are  168  miles:  but  according  to 
others  fi65 ;  whilst  some  reckon  500.  Tlie  distance, 
assigned  by  him,  between  the  Sutluj  and  Jumna^ 
amounts  to  336  miles,  which  is  a  most  gross  mistake* 
The  half,  or  168  miles,  reckoning  from  Tahora  to 
Cunjpoara^  is  pretty  neajr  the  truth. 

-From  AUahabad  to  Palibothra,  the  road,  it  seems, 
did  lie  along  the  southern  bank  of  tlie  Ganges:  anxl 
in  Ptolemy  we  find  the  following  places.  From 
Allaliabad  to  the  river  Tiiso^  now  the  7bnsc:  and, 
eighteen  miles  from  its  conflux  with  the  Ga^geSj  in 
a  S.  W.  direction,  he  places  a  town  called  Adisdara, 
probably  the  same  with  Atter^aVj  or  AiUrsarour  in 
the  same  place ;  and,  about  one  mile  and  half  to  tlie 
north  of  tlic  Tome.  Thence  to  Cindia,  now  Cauntee^ 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges^  and  almost  opposite  to 
Gocpygunge.  But  this  place  is  out  of  the  direct 
road :  though  it  might  not  have  been  so  formerly, 
on  account  of  the  continual  encroachments  and 
shiftings  of  the  Ganges. 

The  next  is  Sagala,  now  MirzapooVy  and  con- 
nected with  another  called  Sigala^  or  rather  Sagala^ 
now  Monghir.  The  present  Sanscrit  name  of  the 
former  is  V^indliycwmniy  from  the  Goddess  of  that 

£4 
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name,  who  is  worshipped  there,  and  who  resides  in 
the  Vind'hyay  or  Bind  mountains,  as  implied  by  her 
name^  The  common  title  of  this  tieniendous  deity, 
is  Bhadra-ca'li',  or  the  beautiful  Ca'li'  ;  though 
she  by  no  means  deserves  that  epithet.  This  place 
is  supposed  to  communicate  with  the  other  Sagala  or 
M(mghir,  through  subterraneous  passages,  opened 
by  lightning ;  which  sunk  under  ground  at  VtruThyA^ 
thinly  and  re-appeared  at  Monghir^  at  a  place  dedi- 
cated also  to  the  same  Dtvi^  though  little  frequented* 
This  accounts  for  these  two  places  having  the  san;ic 
name  in  Ptolemy  ;  though  tnese  names  are  now  en^- 
tirely  unknown  to  the  Hindus,  ikit  JJhadra-Ca  li', 
and  Su"Ca'lt'  are  perfectly  synonymous  :  the  latter, 
however,  is  seldom  used  a^  an  epithet  of  that  deity, 
except  when  persons,  either  male,  or  female,  are 
denominated  after  her;  then  thev never  use  Bhadra- 
Ca'li',  but  they  say  Su-Ca  li'.  Mirzapoor  is  some- 
times called  the  Sthan^  or  place  of  Biiadra-Ca'ltV 
which  appellation  is  distorted  into  Patrigally^  in  the 
voluminous  treatise  of  the  religious  -ceremonies  of 
different  nations, 

■ 

The  other  Sagala^  or  Mongkif\  is  called  ATudgala 
in  Sanscrit^  as  I  am  told,  in  a  derivative  form  from 
JHudga,  its  name  in  the  imperial  grant  found  there  i 
for  Mudga-giri  signifiea  the  hill  of  Mudga.  In  the 
Deccany  Ptoljemy  mentions  two  places,  nearly  at  the 
same  distance  from  each  other,  one  called  Petirgala^ 
and  the  other  Modogulla.  Madigkir,  or  rather  Afo- 
dU'gir,  is  a  very  common  name  for  places  in  the 
Peninsula^  and  also  in  other  parts  of  India;  as  JMii- 
dugar^  near  Jaypoor ;  Mat  gar ^  near  Cotta^  &c.  The 
first  part  of  this  compound  is  found,  in  composition, 
withj^wr^  city,  giri  hill,  gfiha  fort,  vana^  or  han  fo* 
rest,  &c.  thus  we  have  Modu-pura,  Moditgiri,  Modu- 
ghiVj  Modu'Vana^  or  Modu-ban^  &c.  ThatMonghir 
was  called  Mudga-giri,  Mudgala,  and  Sagala^  is 
certain;    and    that    Mirzapoor    was    denominated 
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squall}',  Bhadra-CaVi  oy  Petrigally,  and  SagalUj  is 
equally  so ;  like  the  two  places  in  the  Deccwi,  called 
Petir-gala,  and  Modogidla^  by  Ptolemy.  In  all 
the  names  of  places,  in  which  the  word  Modu  is  in- 
troduced, this  word  is  uniformly  interpreted  pleasing^ 
charming  J  from  the  Sanscrit  Moda:  thu3  Modu-ban 
signifies  the  beautiful  grove :  Modwa^  the  name  of 
several  rivers,  implies  their  being  delightftiL  Thus 
Moda-giriy  or  Modu-gir,  in  the  spoken  dialects,  sig- 
nifies the  beautiful  hill ;  Modu-gali,  the  beautiful 
pass :  thus  Sa^icri-gali^  now  SacriguUeyy  implies  the 
narrow  pass.  The  word  gaU  is  not  Sanscrit;  but 
Sancri'is  derived  from  Sancirria:  and  innumerable 
instances  might  be  produced,  of  compound  names  of 
places,  and  even  of  men,  in  which  one  word  is  San-* 
scrit,  and  the  other  borrowed  from  the  spoken  dia- 
lects.  In  this  case  Modu-galij  Bhadra-gali^  and 
Su'galij  imply  equally  the  beautiful  pass,  between 
a  projection  of  the  hills  and  the  Ganges.  Several 
places  in  India  are  denominated  Su-golley,  Sngouleyy 
and  Sueoiikyj  from  their  being  situated  near  a  pass, 
either  through  mountains,  or  almost  impeivious 
woods,  Pliny  seems  to  suppose,  that  the  Royal,  or 
Nyssaan  road  passed  through  Paclij  or  Peucolais ; 
but  this  is  highly  improbable.  It  went  directly 
through  the  ferry  of  Aornos  or  At tock- Benares,  to 
Nysa,  Aornos,  or  AvemuSj  is  probably  derived  fron^ 
the  Sanscrit  Varan'asa,  pronounced  Benai^es  \\\  the 
spoken  dialects.  Father  Monserrat,  who  accom.- 
panied  the  Emperor  Ac  bar,  in  his  expedition  to 
Cabuly  says,  that  that  Emperor  paid  the  greatest  at- 
tention to  the  measurement  of  the  roads,  durinsj^  his 
march;  and  that,  instead  of  a  common  rope,  he  sub- 
stituted Bamboos^  joined  together  by  iron  links.  He 
then  savs,  that  tliere  were  tM'^entv-six  and  one  fourth, 
of  these  Co*,  to  one  degree:  each  Cos  consisted,  of 
xrourse,  of  1391 1.  77  feet,  or  4637-  26  yards, 

V.  From  China^  says  Ptolemy,   there  were  twQ 
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roads :  one  leading  to  Bactra;  and  the  other  to  P^ 
Ubothra.  The  aumor  of  the  Periplus  has  strangely 
dis6gured  this  passage,  or  a  similar  one^  from  some 
other  author.  He  says,  that  wool  (I  suppose  some 
particular  kind  of  it),  and  silk,  were  brouglit  by  land 
from  China  to  BarochCj  through  Bactra^  or  Balkh; 
and  then,  down  the  Ganges,  to  Limyrica.  He  cer- 
tainly meant,  that  the  goods  were  sent,  part  to  the 
west,  through  Balkh,  and  part  to  PaUbothrd;  and 
from  the  latter  they  were  carried  down  the  Ganges, 
and  by  sea,  to  Lihyrica  :  this  was,  I  suppoi^e,  the 
original  meaning.  The  coimtry  of  Limyrica  is  that 
of  J/2/r2^,  in  the /^e^ii/i^/a ;  called  also,  though  im- 
properly, Mura,  Mur,  and  Muri;  which,  in  a  deri- 
vative form,  becomes  Muruca  and  Murka;  from 
which,  Arabian  travellers  made  Almurica,  and  th« 
Greeks  Li-myrica,  In  Sanscrit,  but  more  particu- 
larly in  the  spoken  dialects,  the  derivative  is  often 
used  for  the  primitive  form.  Thus  they  say,  Ben- 
g&la  for  Benga :  and  for  Za?\  they  said  Larica,  a 
district  in  Gurjardt.  With  regard  to  this  track, 
from  MagaiThay  and  Falibothra,  to  China,  the  Pea- 
iingerian  tables  afford  us  considerable  light.  From 
the  Palitos,  the  Bolitte,  and  Cabolitos  of  Ptolemy, 
now  Cabul,  there  was  a  road,  leading  through  the 
mountains,  north  of  the  Panjab,  and  meeting  another 
road  from  Tahora,  in  the  same  country,  (still  re- 
taining the  same  name,)  at  a  place  called  Aris,  in  the 
mountains  to  the  north  of  tlari-dwdr.  These  two 
roads  arc  frequented  to  this  day ;  and  they  meet  at  a 
place  called  Khama4ang,  a  little  beyond  what  is  called 
the  Eyes  of  Mansarcroar;  which  are  three  small 
lakoa,  and  to  the  south  of  Bindu-Sai^vara,  or  Lancd 
lake.  This  information  I  received  from  several  na- 
tives, who  had  travelled  that  way.  The  road  then 
goes  to  Aspacora,  or  Asparaca,  a  place  in  Tibet,  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  :  there  it  met  with  another  from 
the  Gangetic  Provinces ;  and  passing  through  Par- 
thona,  probably  now  Kerten,  ovKclten,  with  the  epithet 
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o{  PonjuUng^  from  which  is  probably  derived  the 
JPaliana  of  Ptolemy.  This  road,  in  the  tables,  ends 
at  Magaris,  corruptly  for  Thogaris^  or  Thogara^  in 
Ptolemy  ;  and  now  Tonker^  near  Lassa,  on  the  river 
Calchew,  (called,  in  the  Peutingerian  tables,  Calincius). 
The  mountains  to  the  north,  are  called  by  Ptolemy, 
Thaguri,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  ItagurL 
These  famous  mountains  still  preserve  their  ancient 
name,  being  called  Tingri  to  this  day.  The  road, 
from  the  Gangetic  provinces,  is  represented  as 
coming  from  a  place called-Gflrr^^wi^,  near  the  Ganges; 
and  probably  the  Cartasina  of  Ptolemy,  now  called 
Cajjuna,  near  Burdwan.  Between  this,  and  Aspacora 
in  Tibet^  the  tables  place  a  town  called  Scobaru^ 
which  strange  and  uncommon  name  is  still  preserved, 
in  that  of  CtiC&habaru^  (in  the  maps,  Cocsabary^) 
near  Jarbany^  to  the  north  of  Dinagepoo7\  Cucsha- 
baru  is  the  epithet  of  a  giant,  living  in  the  mountains 
to  the  north  of  India.  His  real  name  was  St  hulo'- 
DARA,  and,  from  his  insatiable  and  ravenous  voracity, 
he  is  surnamed  Cucshdbdrd,  and  he  is  often  mentioned 
in  the  Fur&rias.  This  was  })robably  the  rendezvous 
of  the  caravans,  from  Taprobane^  or  Ceylon ;  which, 
according  to  Pliny,  went  by  land  to  China.  Raciiia, 
the  chief  embassador  of  the  king  of  Ceylon^  to  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  said,  that  his  father  had  gone  by 
land  to  China. 

Abbe'  Grosier,  in  his  description  of  China,  says, 
that  at  Pou-eul,  a  village  in  Yunnan^  on  the  frontiers 
o^ Assam,  Ava,  and  Laos,  people  resort  from  the  ad- 
jacent countries :  but  that  the  entrance  is  forbidden 
to  foreigners,  who  are  permitted  to  approach  no 
nearer  than  the  bottom  of  the  mountains.  There 
•they  exchange  their  goods  for  tea,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  long  and  thick.  They  are  rolled  up  into 
balls,  somewhat  like  tobacco,  and  formed  into  masses, 
which  are  carried  into  the  adjacent  countries,  and 
even  to  this  dav  to  Silhet. 
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This  trade  was  carried  on,  exactly  in  the  same 
maimer,  1 600  years  ago,  according  to  Arrian*s  Pe- 
riplus.  On  tlie  confines  of  Chwa^  says  the  author, 
there  is  a  nation  of  men,  of  a  sliort  stature,  with  a 
large  forehead,  and  flat  noses.  Tlicy  are  called  Sesata^ 
(and  by  Ptolemy  Basadcc).  These  come,  every  year, 
to  the  frontiers ;  not  being  permitted  to  enter  the 
countrv.  Thcv  make  baskets  of  certain  leaves,  as 
large  as  those  of  the  vine,  wliich  tliey  sew  together, 
with  the  fibres  of  ba?nbuSy  called  j&e/ri  ;  and  fill  them 
with  the  leaves  of  a  certain  plant,  rolled  up  into  balls, 
which  are  of  three  sorts,  depending  on  tlie  quality 
and  size  of  the  leaves ;  and  are  of  course  denominated 
balls  of  the  larger,  middle,  and  smaller  size  ;  and  arc 
carried  all  over  India.  JPett^i  could  not  be  the  name 
of  the  bmnbus^  but  of  the  leaves,  called  in  Hindu 
pdtra.  These  leaves  are  probably  those  of  the  DhAc 
tree*,  used  till  over  India  to  make  baskets,  and  made 
fast  together,  with  skewers,  from  the  fibres  of  the 
bambuy  or  other  similar  plant.  These  Basadee  were, 
in  my  opinion,  a  wandering  tribe,  still  called  Bisdtify 
who  live  by  selling  small  wares  and  trinkets  ;  for 
which  purpose  they  constantly  attended  markets,  fairs, 
and  such  places,  where  they  think  they  can  dispose  of 
their  goods.  These  Bisatiy  or  BesadcEy  from  their 
features,  must  have  belonged  to  some  of  the  tribes 
living  on  the  eastern  borders  of  Bengal^  whose  fea- 
tures are  axactly  such  as  described  by  the  author  of 
the  Periplus.  Mr.  Buchanan  mentions  two  places 
called  Palty  perhaps  Fou  eid,  and  Palaung,  in  the 
mountains  to  the  N.  E.  of  Ava^  where  they  pickle  the 
tea  leaves,  used  all  over  the  Burman  ]Ln\\ViYe» 

There  is  anoriier  route,  in  the  Peutlngerian  tables, 
leading  from  TahorUy  (or  Tahauray  in  Major  Rex- 


*  Bulea  frondosa. 
i  Sec  Aslat.  Researches^  Vol.  7tlu  p.  466. 
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2f  ell's  map,)  to  Elimaide,  or  Patna.  From  Tahora  ta 
Palipotra^  250  C(w:  to  the  Ganges  500 :  to  Elymaide^ 
250  :  in  all  1000  cos,  or  12^8  B.  M,  Here  we  see, 
that  Palipotra  cannot  be,  either  Patfta,  or  R()jamahl  :■ 
besides,  tlie  distance  is  too  great,  in  a  direct  line^ 
There  are  three  towns,  thus  called,  in  India :  the  lirsty 
or  Pali-put ra  near  Cabul,  called  Palpeter  by  Dan- 
ville, is  unconnected  with  this  route.  The  second 
is  Bdli-putrttj  or  llcyamahly  which  is  too  far  to  the 
eastward.  The  third  is  P&li-puira,  in  the  interior 
parts  of  7«rf//r,  an<t  is  now  called  Bo-Pal,  for  BhU'^ 
PAla.  It  is  mentioned  b^  Ptolemy,  under  the  name 
of  Siri'Palia  iox'Sri-Palli.  This^  I  conceive  to  be  the 
Palipotra^  of  the  Peutingerian  tables,  and  accordingly 
propose  the  following  correction.  From  Tahora  to 
Palipotra,  or  Bopaul,  500  cos,  or  639  B.  M.  Thence 
to  EUmaide  or  Patna,  500  cos.  also.  Between  Tahora 
and  Palipotra,  the  route  passed  near  the  mountains  of 
Daropanisus,  which  are  those  of  Dhar.  Between 
Palipotra  and  Patna,  there  is  a  station  ad  Gangem^ 
or  near  the  Ganges :  this  station,  I  take  to  be  AHa^ 
habady  called  tlvj  town  of  Ganges,  in  ancient  authors : 
but  then  the  distances,  either  according  to  our  cor- 
rection, or  without  it,  do  not  agree  so  well ;  and  pro- 
bably there  is  a  transposition. 

I  have  mentioned  before,  the  constant  intercourse, 
both  by  sea  and  by  land,  between  the  kingdom  of 
Magad^ha  and  Chino,,  on  tlie  authority  of  Chinese 
History ;  and  their  trade,  to  an  island  and  kingdom, 
c?\\td  Founan,  to  the  eastward  of  Siam,  during  the 
third  and  fourth  centuries.  This  was  probably  a 
jlia/a^  kingdom :  but  we  cannot  ascertain  its  situa- 
tion. It  seems  that  some  Malay  emperors,  and 
lyings,  as  those  of  Zapdge,  and  Foioian,  did  what  they 
could,  to  introduce  trade  and  learning,  into  their  do- 
minions :  but  their  exertions  proved  ineffectual ;  at 
Ij&ast  they   were  not  attended   with  much  success; 
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and  their  subjects  soon  relapsed  into  their  former 
mode  of  life.  The  Mohammedan  travellers  of  Re- 
NAUDOT,  speak  of  the  power  of  the  kings  of  Mabed; 
and  declare,  that  they  used  to  send,  every  year,  em- 
bassadors to  the  Emperor  of  Chinas  with  presents : 
but  that  these  embassadors  were  narrowly  watched^ 
on  their  entrance  into  the  Chinese  territories.  They 
lived  in  peace  with  China^  but  were  not  subjects  of 
its  monarchs.  These  travellers  consider  MAbed^ 
and  Mujetj  or  Maiedj  as  distinct  countries  r  and  there 
are  some  grounds  for  it ;  and  it  wa»  perhaps  so 
originally.  The  inhabitants  of  Asam  were  divided 
formerly,  into  Cuj  and  Miij ;  and  the  appellation  of 
Mujet  may  be  derived  from  Muj^  whom  I  suspect, 
however,  to  be  the  same  with  the  Magas^  or  Burtnaks, 
who  greatly  imitate  the  Chinese  manners.  Thus,  for 
Magog,  they  say  Magiuge.  After  the  death  of  Pu- 
LiMAN,  the  whole  country  was  thrown  into  con- 
fusion, according  to  the  Pur&rias  and  Chinese 
Historians,  as  we  observed  before.  One  of  his 
chief  officers,  called  Olonachun,  seized  upon  the 
kingdom,  but  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Chinese 
embassador,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Emperor  of 
Tibet. 

Then,  say  the  Paurariics,  the  And'hra-bhr1(ttas, 
or  servants  of  the  And'hra  kings,  set  up  for  them- 
selves :  but  one,  more  fortunate,  surpassed  the  others 
in  power:  his  name  was  Ripunjaya,  with  the  title 
of  VisvASPHURji,  the  thunder  of  the  world.  He  ex- 
terminated the  remnants  of  the  Barons  or  Cshettris : 
and  filled  their  places  with  people  of  the  lowest 
classes :  he  drove  away  also  the  Br&hmms ;  and 
raised,  to  the  priesthood,  men  of  the  lowest  tribes, 
such  as  the  Caivartas,  boatmen  and  fisbernien,  Patus^ 
Pidindas,  and  Madracas :  but  these  BrAkmens  were 
no  better  than  MkcKhas^  or  impure  and  base  bom 
men.    These  boatmen  and  fishermen,  being  u^d  to 
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live  upon  fish,  would  never  give  up  their  favou- 
rite food,  when  raised  to  the  priesthood :  and  their 
descendants,  the  Bengal  BrAhviens  live  upon  fish 
even  to  this  day.  The  same  circumstance  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Vishnu-Pur^tia.  Tlien,  aftewards,  a 
Guptava^isa^  or  obscure  race,  will  reign  all  over 
AnuhGangam^  or  the  Gangetic  provinces;  some  in 
Sicita^  (or  Oude)  others  at  Padm&cati^  (or  Patna ;) 
Pray&gi  (or  Allahabad)  Mathura^  (or  Muttrd)  and 
Canti-puriy  (now  Cutwall^  nine  cos  to  the  north  of 
Gwalkr).  Here  no  mention  is  made  of  Gaur  in 
Bengal:  and  indeed,  its  kiqgs  are  never  noticed  by 
the  Paurdn'ics. 

VI.  Tlie  following  towns  are  placed,  obviously^ 
in  the  country  of  Tibet^  by  Ptolemt,  and  in  the 
Peiitingerian  tables.  Their  names  are  Aris^  Orosana^ 
Aspagora  (or  Aspacora,)  Paliana  (the  same  with  Par^ 
tho2ia,)  T/wgara,  Abragana,  OttorvcoraSj  Solaria^  with 
the  river  Bautes  (or  nautisus).  These  are  in  the 
country  of  the  Bata^  (or  Budtari)  seemingly  limited 
to  the  districts  round  Ldssa;  which,  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable, was  originally  the  case.  The  situation  of 
Aris  is  at  the  meeting  of  two  roads;  one  from  Ta-^ 
hora^  and  Hardwar  (probably  the  Eorta  of  Pto- 
LKBiY ;)  and  the  other  from  Cabuly  through  the  hills. 
From  the  nature  of  the  country,  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  supno3e,  that  the  place,  where  they  met,  has 
not  alterea  its  situation.  Thogara,  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity, anjcl  on  the  river  Calincius,  is  obviously  the 
present  Tmker^  on  the  river  Calchno,  near  Lassa. 
The  distance  between  Arts  and  Thogara^  in  the  Peu- 
tingerian  tables,  arising  from  the  intermediate  ones, 
amounts  to  175.  But  these  cannot  be  miles,  nor 
even  cm:  let  us  suppose  them  to  be  \57  ydjanasj  or 
771.  B.  miles;  which  would  be  sufficiently  accurate. 
From  AriSy  to  Orosana,  (the  Thiibrassaie  of  the  ta- 
bles, and  now  called  Ari-jim^)  40  yojanas,  or  I96'  B. 
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miles.  Then,  leaving  Kkeiron  (the  Chiron  of  thg 
maps,)  to  tl)e  right;  the  rout©  proceeds  to  Aspagora^ 
of  which  tlie  present  situation  is  unknown  :  distance 
52  ydjanaSy  or  255  miles.  Thence,  to  Partkoiki  (pro- 
bably Carthonay  or  Calthona^  and,  of  course,  tber 
town  of  Kelten  or  Kerten^  on  the  Sampu:)  distance 
15  yqjamis,  or  73  B,  miles.  According  to-  Ptolemy, 
the  horizontal  distance,  between  Aspacora  and  Pa* 
Uana^  is  47  B.  miles ;  which,  in  a  mountainous  coun- 
try, like  this,  must  be  gieatly  enlarged,  to  bring  it 
into  computed  distance.  Kelten  is  called  also  Pwi^ 
jitlinj  according  to  my  friend,  the  late  Purangi'b, 
who  accompanied  the  Lama  to  China;  and  who 
greatly  assisted  me,  in  ascertaining  the  true  pro- 
nunciation of  the  names  of  places  in  TiheL  PaUana 
is  probably  derived  from  Potijulin ;  and  Parthona  (or 
rather  Carthona,)  from  Kelten.  From  this  place  to 
Thog&ra^  (or  Tonkery)  50  yojanas^  or  245  B.  miles : 
and  the  horizontal  distance,  according  to  Major 
Rennell's  map,  is  about  150  B.  miles.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Peutingerian  tables,  a  route  branched  out, 
from  Aspacora^  towards  India  and  the  Ganges 
About  seventeen  years  ago,  I  had  a  long  convcrsa* 
tion  with  PuRANGi'it,  on  the  subject  of  Aspagora^  or 
Aspacora.  He  told  me,  that  Gor,  Khar,  and  Cary 
were  frequently  used,  in  composition,  in  the  names 
of  places;  and  that  Aspa  might  be  a  corruption 
from  Sipdy  or  Sapu,  which  was  a  very  common  name 
of  places,  in  Tibet ;  and  that  Sipdgor,  or  Sapu-gor^ 
Sip&j  ov  Sapti-kluxry  were  perfectly  idiomatical ;  though 
he  did  not  recollect  any  place  of  that  name.  It  struck 
Hie  then,  that  this  was  also  the  name  of  a  famous  river, 
in  that  part  of  India,  mentioned  by  Ctksias,  under 
the  name§  of  Sipa-choras^  Hypardios^,  and  Hypo- 
barus;  because  it  came,  I  suppose,  from  the  country 
of  Sipa-dhorj  in  Tibet:  the  same  is  now  called  the 
Teestahy  in  Bengal.  Photius  has  given  us,  in  hi» 
Bibliotheca^  an  extract  of  this  curious  passage^  from 
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Ctesias,  in  general  true,  and  correct,  with  a  few 
wild  and  extravagant  notions  as  usual  with  him. 
There  is  a  river  in  India,  about  one  furlong  broad, 
or  two  stadia,  called  Hyparcho.  Pliny,  who  had 
jseen  Ctesias's  works,  long  befoie  Photius,  says  it 
was  called  Hypobarus^  and  flowed  from  the  north 
into  the  Eastern  sea^  (or  gulph  of  Bengal^  called,  by 
the  PaurariicSy  the  eastern,  as  that,  between  Africa 
and  Indiaj  is  named  the  JVesteim  sea).  The  moun- 
tains abound  with  trees,  hanging  over  the  numerous 
streams,  which  flow  through  tnem.  Once  a  year, 
during  thirty  days,  tears  flow  plentifully  from  them, 
which  falling  into  the  waters  beneath,  coagulate  into 
Amber.  These  trees  the  Hindus  call  Sipa-chora.  In 
the  country,  about  the  sources  of  this  river,  there  is 
a  flower  of  a  purple  colour,  which  gives  a  dye,  not 
inferior  to  the  Grecian,  but  even  mucli  brighter. 
Tliere  is  also  an  insect,  living  upon  these  Amber- 
bearing  trees,  the  fruit  of  which  they  eat;  and,  with 
these  insects  bruised,  they  dye  stuffs,  for  close  ves- 
tures, and  long  gowns,  of  a  purple  colour,  superior 
to  the  Persian.  These  mo#itaineers,  having  col- 
lected the  Amber,  and  the  prepared  materials  of  the 
purple  dye,  carry  the  whole  on  board  of  boats,  with 
the  dried  fruit  of  the  tree,  which  is  good  to  eat; 
and  then  convey  their  goods,  by^water,  to  diflferent 
parts  of  India.  A  great  quantity  they  carry  to  the 
Emperor  (the  king  of  Magad'ha,)  to  the  amount  of 
about  one  thousand  talents.  In  return  they  take 
bread,  meal,  and  coarse  clothe  They  sell  also,  their 
swords,  bows,  and  arrows.  Every  fifth  year  the  king 
(of  Mqgad^ha)  sends  them,  as  a  present,  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  bows,  arrows,  swords,  and  shields. 

This  Amber  of  Ctesias  is  obviously  the  Indian 
Laccay  which  has  many  properties  of  the  Amber  or 
Electrum.  Till  very  lately,  authors  differed,  as  to 
the  production  of  this  curious  drug.  Some  imagined, 
that  it  was  the  indurated  juice  of  some  trees.  Others, 
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that  it  was  prcnluced  by  a  sort  of  insect.  This  last 
opinion  is  the  true  one  :  and  these  insects,  being 
bruised)  make  a  powder,  as  fine  as  Cochineal.  These 
two  opinions  were  current,  in  the  time  ofCxEsiAS, 
who,  most  injudiciously,  has  blended  them  to- 
gether. 

To  the  trees,  he  has  given  the  name  of  Sipa-c'kora; 
and  to  the  river,  that  of  Hyparcho^  or  Hi/po6af*us: 
but  Hyparc'ho  is  but  a  corruption  iotSypa-c'hor.  Stfpo- 
hari  is  the  Hindu  name,  answering  to  the  Tibet  one 
of  Sypa-^hor:  for  Bdri  or  Barry y  as  it  is  written  in 
the  maps^  is  very  frequently  used  at  the  end  of 
proper  names  of  places,  and  signifies  a  limited  spot 
of  groimd,  an  inclosure,  and  a  garden. 

It  is  more  probable,  that  the  river  was  thus  called, 
because  it  came  from  the  country  of  Sipa-gor,  or  As- 
pacora.  Gtesias  says,  it  was  a  Hindu  name;  and 
yet,  the  meaning  of  it  he  attempts  to  derive  from 
the  Persian^  as  most  of  his  other  Hindu  etymologies: 
but,  though  he  had  sjKnt  seventeen  years  in  Persia^ 
it  seems,  he  understood  that  language  but  very  im- 
perfectly ;  and,  I  think,  he  was  peculiarly  fortunate 
in  not  forgetting  his  own.  He  accompanied  the 
younger  Gyrus,  with  the  10,000  Greeks^  in  the  un- 
fortunate expedition,  in  which  that  prince  lost  his 
life,  in  the  year  401  B.  C.  Ctesias  was  taken  pri- 
soner, and  being  a  physician,  became  a  great  fa- 
vorite with  AttTAXEHXEs  Mnemon.  Sipa-gor  was 
obviously  on  the  road,  between  Ari-jun  (or  Aridsong^ 
and  Lassa;  and  which,  according  to  P.  GioRG'r, 
branches  out  into  three,  which  reunite  again  at  Lassa. 
It  is  tolerably  well  delineated  in  the  maps  of  the 
Lamas.  The  distance  between  Sipa-chor,  and  Pon- 
juUrif  as  given,  either  by  Ptolemy,  or  in  the  Peutin" 
gerian  tables,  does  not  agree,  being  certainly  too 
short.  But  when  we  consider  that  the  geography 
pf  that  country  is  ^et  in  its  infancy,  aqd  the  want 
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of  accuracy  in  Ptolemy,  and  in  the  geographical 
works  of  the  ancients,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  at 
it.  It  appears,  however,  that  Sibd-chor  was  situated 
in  the  beautiful  valley  of  TankyUj  near  the  streams 
which  form  the  Teestah.  There  is  a  place  called 
Sipd,  on  the  road,  from  Napal  to  Lassa:  but  it  is 
too  near  Nap&l.  Ptolemy  places  it  on  the  river 
Bautes,  or  BautisuSy  now  the  Bont-su:  tliough 
Bot-su,  or  the  water  of  Bot,  or  Bud-tan,  would  be  a 
very  proper  name  for  the  Sanpoo.  This,  I  believe, 
misled  Ptolemy,  who  places  Aspacora  on  that  river. 
The  southern  branch  of  this  river,  the  real  Bautisus, 
he  derives  from  the  country  to  the  west  of  Ariclsong^ 
and  makes  it  pass  through  the  valley  of  Tankya. 
The  town,  called  by  him  Solana,  is  probably  UjuUny 
called  Ujuk'linky  in  the  map  of  the  LaHas.  Thus 
they  call  Pur?Juli?iy  PusuhUang:  but  my  friend  Pu- 
RANGi'R  assured  me,  that  the  true  pronunciation  of 
it,  in  Tibet,  is  Punjulin,  with  a  nasal  n  at  the  end. 
The  name  of  the  country  of  Ottora-oora,  with  a  city 
•of  the  same  name,  is  pure  Hindu:  Attaro'ghu7\  the 
eighteen  forts,  or  RAjashipf,  It  is  the  country  of 
iSfapauly  now  called  the  24  forts,  or  Rajaships.  I  am 
informed,  that  Napaiil  proper  consisted,  originally, 
of  eight  forts,  or  Rajaships ;  in  Hindu,  At^ghur ; 
perhaps,  the  Attacori  of  Pliny  :  for  the  number  of 
vassal  Rajahs,  and  tributary  forts  to  Napaul,  must 
have  been  constantly  fluctuating.  But,  let  us  re- 
turn to  Ctesias,  and  his  account  of  the  inkaibi- 
rants  of  the  southern  parts  of  Budtan,  which  will 
be  found  remarkably  accurate,  (though  received, 
into  Persia  400  years  C  C.)  a  few  wild  ootions  £X' 
cepted.     ♦ 

These  people,  says  he,  inhabit  the  whole  range  of 
mountains,  as  far  as  the  Indus,  to  the  westward. 
They  are  very  black,  but  otherwise  remai4cabie  for 
their  probity,  as  the  other  Hindus  are  in  general ;  and 
with  whom  there  is  a  xronstant  intercourse.     Tliey 
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live  by  hunting,  piercing  the  wild  beasts  with  their 
darts  and  arrows:  but  they  are  also  so  swift  as  to 
run  them  down.  They  have  the  head  and  nails  of 
a  dog,  but  their  teeth  are  longer;  and  they  bark 
like  dogs,  having  no  other  language :  yet  they  un- 
derstand the  Hindu,  but  express  themselves  by  signs 
and  barking.  They  have  also  tails  like  dogs,  but 
longer,  and  more  bushy.  The  Hindus  call  them 
Calystriiy  or  Dog-faced. 

This  idle  story  originates  from  their  being  swift- 
paced,  and  running  down  their  prey  Wk^  Gre-hounds. 
These  Dog-factd  Sylvans,  are  called  Swana-mu'chas^  in 
the  Puranas  ;  in  which  we  read  also  of  tribes,  with 
faces  like  horses,  parrots,  &c.  in  these  mountains. 
But  it  was,  however,  a  very  appropriate  hieroglyph, 
by  which  to  designate  these  people.  Thus  the 
Icthyophagij  or  fish-eaters,  on  the  coasts  of  Persia, 
are  called  in  Sansant^  I  am  told,  Sir-matsyas^  or  fish- 
heads,  and  in  Persian  romances,  Ser-mahi;  which 
signifies  the  same  thing.  Calystrii  seems  to  be  de- 
rived front  the  Sansc?nt 'Pauley aca-SiraSj  or  Cauleyd" 
Siras,  with  the  heads  of  Gre-hounds. 

They  live  upon  flesh,  dried  in  the  sun :  (and  in 
Tibet  they  thus  dry  whole  sheep,  which  they  place 
upon  four  legs).  The  men  never  bathe:  womea 
only  once  a  month.  They  rub  their  bodies  with  oil. 
(This  is  the  practice  in  Tibet^  and  they  use  butter 
instead  of  oil).  They  generally  live  in  caves  :  (this 
is  the  constant  practice  of  the  mountaineers,  to  this 
day,  in  winter :  in  summer,  they  live  under  tents, 
and  in  arbours).  Their  clothes  are  of  skins,  except 
a  few  of  the  richest,  who  wear  linen. 

Beyond  the  sources  *of  the  Sipa-c'horay  is  a  tribe 
of  men,  black  alsoj  but  they  have  no  evacuations. 
They  however,  make  a  little  water  occasionally. 
Their  food  is  milk  alone,  which  they  know  how  to 
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prevent  from  coagulating  in  their  stomachs.  In  thd 
evening  they  excite  a  gentle  vomiting,  and  throw 
up  the  whole.  This  strange  narrative  is  not  without 
foundation  :  many  religious  people  in  India,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  defilement  attending  the  coarser  eva- 
cuations, take  no  other  food  hut  milk :  and  previous 
to  its  turning  into jfece-y,  as  they  say,  they  swallow  a 
small  string  of  cotton,  which,  on  their  pulling  it 
back,  brings  up  the  milk,  or  those  parts  of  it,  which 
they  consider  as  the  Caput  mo7^tuum.  This  they 
make  the  credulous  multitude  believe :  their  disciples 
are  ready  to  swear  to  it;  and  they  have  even  deluded 
persons,  otherwise  of  great  respectability.  I  suppose 
they  conceal  themselves,  with  great  address;  and 
their  evacuations  cannot  be  very  frequent,  nor  very 
copious;  for  they  really  live  upon  nothing  else  but 
a  very  small  quantity  of  milk:  but  certainly  more 
(at  least  I  should  suppose  so)  than  they  do  acknow- 
ledge: and  the  ceremony  of  the  string  they  per- 
form occasionally,  before  a  few  friends.  I  have 
known  many  of  these  people :  they  are  all  hermits, 
who  seldom  stir  from  the  place  they  have  fixed  upon. 
There  is  one  near  the  miliary  lines,  at  Sicrtnvre,  near 
Benares^  on  the  banks  of  the  Burna :  but,  I  believe, 
he  is  rather  in  too  good  case,  for  a  man  living  upon  so 
scanty  an  allowance. 

The  next  place  in  Ptolemy,  is  Abragana,  placed 
by  him  to  the  S.  E.  or  nearly  so,  of  Paliana,  and 
Aspacora.  This  I  conceive  to  be  the  large  district  of 
BregioUy  called  also  Bramahsong ;  extending  from 
Napaly  along  the  borders  of  Indian  and  Asam,  to- 
ward the  east ;  and  the  capital  city  of  which  was 
called,  also,  by  the  same  name.  Ptolemy  places  a 
famous  city,  about  350  geographical  miles,  horizontal 
distance,  from  Thogara,  to  the  eastward,  under  the 
name  of  Sera,  the  metropolis:  but  of  what  country? 
of  the  Seres  ?  no  surely ;  for  they  are  not  introduced 
into  his  maps.     It  was  obviously  the  metropolis  of 
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Serica,  a  derivative  word,  from  Ser,  tTic  name  or 
Ckina^  to  this  day,  all  over  Tibety  and  implying  a 
country  subject  to  Ser.  This  Sera  is,  much  more 
probably,  the  ancient  and  famous  city  called  Dsirif 
Siri,  and  &ra,  to  the  S.  E.  of  Lassa.  Its  real  name 
is  Cheriy  or  Tseri^  according  to  several  pilgrims  Mrho 
had  visited  this  famous  place  of  worship.  Between 
it  and  Tonker^  Ptolemy  places,  about  half  way,  a 
town  called  Dac-sata,  probably  in  the  kingdom  of 
TaC'pOj  between  Seri  and  Tonker. 

There  is  another  Bracmania^  or  Bragmania^  in  the 
Gangetic  provinces  mentioned  by  Palladius,  in  his 
account,  in  Greeks  of  the  Bragnians.  Calanus  and 
Dandabiis  came  from  that  country;  and  the  latter 
is  introduced,  reproaching  Calanus  with  his  deser- 
tion, who  could  not  remain  satisfied  with  the  pure 
>vaters  of  the  Tiberoboas^  or  Taberunais.  This  river 
was  to  the  eastward  of  the  Ganges  ;  for  Dandamis, 
or  Dama'-damis,  says,  how  can  Alexander  be 
called  the  conqueror  of  the  world,  whilst  he  has  not 
yet  crossed  the  TiberoboaSj  or  Tyberoboast  let  him 
only  go  beyond  the  Ganges,  &c.  The  country  of 
these  sages  was  probably  Tirhoot^  in  Sanscrit^  Tri^ 
bucta.  This  word  has  been  distorted  various  ways, 
which  have  very  little  resemblance  with  their  primi- 
tive and  original  forai.  The  district  of  Tirhut  con- 
sisted originally  of  three  divisions ;  the  first  of  which 
is  called  to  this  day  Tirhut^  or  Tyroot ;  ,thc  second  is 
denominated  Ti-Rti-hut ;  and  the  third,  Ru-Ti-hut. 
These  words  are  also  pronounced  Ti-Ru-buct^  Ru-Ti- 
buct.  Thus  SrUhuty  is  now  called  Silhet^  and  by 
Arabian  authors,  Sarirat.  Tribucta  is  derived  from 
TVi,  three,  and  Bucta^  from  a  verb  implying  to 
foster ;  either  because  there  were  three  R&jas^  fosterl- 
ing the  whole  country,  or  one  R&ja^  who  alone  fos- 
tered the  three  districts,  and  we  may  say  either  Tri^ 
huctUy  or  Tribhuc. 
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Its  capital  city  is  Durbungah,  by  many  derived 
from  Tir-bucta,  or  Tirbkuc.  From  Tirubucta^  and 
Tirbucta,  the  hame  of  the  river  Tiberoboas^  or 
Taberuncus,  may,  possibly,  be  derived.  ..Some 
learned  Pandits  derive  the  etymology  of  Dar-'iungah 
from  Dzodrtty  or  Dexvar^  and  bangah ;  because  the 
dooVy  or  gate  way,  of  the  palace  of  the  kinff,  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  river,  during  the  rains  ;  and  the  palace 
was  in  consequence  forsaken,  as  it  had  been  recently 
built.  From  Dzvara-bangahj  Dewdra-bangahy  syno* 
nymow%  with  Dezoar-bdhay  is  probably  derived  the 
name  of  the  river  Tiberoboas,  or  Tiberobancus  :  for 
thus  we  should  read  in  the  original,  instead  of  Tibe^ 
rancus.  The  Bragmania  of  Palladius  is  probably 
,the  same  with  the  Bracmania  of  th«  anonymous  geo- 
grapher :  for  the  greatest  part  of  Tribuct  is  in  the 
Indian  Serica  of  that  author,  and,  of  course,  belongs 
to  the  Rqjdship  of  Nap&l.  Mr,  Danville  was  in- 
duced to  suppose,  that  the'  country  of  Bramsono 
was  the  Bracmania  of  the  anonymous  geographer  of 
JRavenna ;  because  the  French  say,  BrdmeSy  instead 
of  Brdhmens ;  Tir-hut^  called  also  Mit^hilay  and 
Maifhilay  is  famous,  from  the  most  remote  anti4^|||j^ 
for  the  learning  of  many  Brdkmenical  families,  n!i 
siding  there  even  to  this  day.  The  appellation  of 
Bramsong  is  probably  derived  from  a  colony  of  J8«r- 
mansy  settled  there.  The  language  of  thes^  moun* 
taineers  has  much  affinity  with  the  dialect  of  the 
BurmahSy  according  to  Mr.  Buchanan's  vocabu- 
lary. Their  country  is  called,  in  the  Mahd-Bhdrata^ 
Varma-disay  and  placed  in  the  east,  seemingly,  in  op- 
position to  ^Sarma-disay  or  Ethiopia.  The  names  of 
Magad^htty  or  Mabedy  have  been  distorted,  by  Persian 
and  Arabian  authors,  into  Mdber^  or  the  passage : 
because  there  is  a  passage  through  it  to  the  adjacent 
countries :  for  the  same  reason,  tney  have  altered  tlie 
name  of  Lahaur^  into  Rahwery  the  road  ;  because 
there  is  really  a  road  through  it.  They  say  also,  that 
the  kings  of  Mdbed  Yrert  called  Birdowal;    whicl| 
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may  be  a  corruption  from  Viush-bala,  or  Vbija- 
BALA,  pronounced  in  general,  Brubala^  and 
BibjwaYa'.  This  was  also  one  of  the  many  namest 
of  Balix,  the  founder  of  tlie  Dynasties  of  the 
And'hraSy  and  Jrid'hra-bkrifyas^ 

VI  I.  From  Gaud'idha,  Gaud't-varsha,  or  Gaud- 
rtarsha,  its  inhabitants  are  called  Gadrosi^  by  Arri  an  : 
their  country  Gandaris^  by  Diodokus  the  Sicilian^ 
and  Goryandis,  by  Noxnus  in  his  Dionysicas  *,  and 
this  last  comes  nearest  to  Gaiiri-desa.  This  passage 
is  really  curious  and  interesting.  The  poet  is  enu- 
merating the  various  nations  which  J9i)ied  Deuiades, 
or  Duryo'd'hana,  and  Morhheus^  the  AIahd-Raj6j 
in  the  great  war.  Then  came,  says  he,  those,  who 
live  toward  the  east  of  India,  in  the  populous 
country  of  Encolla,  the  abode  of  warlike  Aurora, 
and  in  the  divine  Goryandis,  with  its  well  cultivated 
fields.  After  them  came  those  who  inhabit  the 
country  ofOeta^  the  mother  of  long  lived  elephants, 
ranging  through  its  extensive  forests.  Encolla  is  the 
country  of  UtcaUiy  now  Orissa :  formerly  inhabited 
by  a  warlike  race,  at  last  extirpated  by  the  Carn  as, 
or  kings  of  Magad'ka,  according  to  the  inscription 
on  the  pillar  at  BuddauL  Ut-cala,  or  Ud-cala, 
implies  the  great,  and  famous  country  of  Cala  :  and, 
in  the  spoken  dialects,  as  well  as  in  Latin,  Udcala, 
may  be  pronounced  Uc-cala,  as  Ac-currercy  for  Ad- 
currere.  Nonnus  gives  to  Gaura-desa  the  title  of 
divine,  from  its  capital  city,  which  was  originally  a 
place  of  worship,  in  a  forest,  dedicated  to  the  goddess 
Gauri.  From  this  circumstance,  it  is  called  Co/^f- 
gaza,  by  Ptolemy,  from  the  Sanscint  Gauri-ghosha. 

The  country  of  Oita,  or  O'eta,  is  that  of  OudCj  with 
forests  in  the  northern  parts,  still  abounding  with 
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elephants.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  Gagra  or 
SarJeWy  called  after  it,  the  river  O'edaneSy  or  Otute 
river,  by  Strabo,  who  represents  it  as  a  large  river, 
abounding  with  crocodiles  and  dolphins,  and  falling 
into  the  Gaitges.  The  town  itself  is  called  Athl' 
nagaray  or  the  town  of  Athe^  by  Ptolemy.  The 
geography  of  the  countries  to  the  north  of  the 
Ganges^  in  that  author,  is  distorted  In  a  most  sur- 
prising manner ;  and  every  geographer  since  has  been 
equally  unfortunate,  with  regard  to  that  country,  till 
Major  Rennell's  time.  Ail  the  ancient  maps  of 
India^  in  Theventot's  collection  of  travels,  and  in 
other  authors,  are  equally  bad :  and  Mr.  Danville's 
description  of  this  tract  is  by  uo  means  superior  to 
that  of  Ptolemy  ;  for  he  places  Canouge  below  Alla^ 
habad.  Fortunately,  the  names  of  these  places  ia 
Ptolemy,  being  very  little  disfigured,  may  be  easily 
brought  again  into  their  proper  order  and  situation. 
.The  town  of  Athe  (or  Oeta)  is  Oude ;  Suan-nagura^ 
for  Suarh-nagara,  IS  the  Nagnra  or  town  ofSewan^  in 
Sircar  Sarun :  Cassida  is  Casij  or  Benares^  with  the 
mark  of  the  genitive  case,  according  to  the  idiom  of 
the  western  dialects.  Thus  Tavern ier  ^calls  Sooty ^ 
Soutiki ;  and  other  travellers  use  Dacca-ca  for  Dhaca. 
S^elampura^  from  the  Sanscrit  S^ailam-pura^  or  the 
Stone-town  ox  fort ;  and  in  the  spoken  dialects,  Pat^ 
tar-ghar,  is  near  Hardwdr,  The  kings  of  Gauda 
were  not  known  till  the  declension  of  the  empire  of 
Magad'ha :  until  then  they  were  vassals  and  tribu- 
taries. They  extended,  afterward,  their  dominions, 
as  far  as  Allahabad^  and  assumed  the  titles  of  Mahd- 
rdjas:  and  Bengal  is  called  Maarazia^  or  country  of 
the  Mdha  Raj&y  by  Nicolo  de  ContI;^  who  visited, 
it  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

Tradition  says,  that  Buddha-sinha,  emperor  of 
Gauddj  was  in  possession  of  Benares,  at  the  time  of 
the  invasion  of  the  Musulmam;  and  this  ia  con*? 
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firmed  by  an  inscription  found  near  Benares  some 
years  ago,  and  inserted  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
Asiatic  Researches,  but  without  a  translation.  It 
was  written  in  the  year  of  Vicramad'itya  1083,  an- 
swering to  the  year  1026  of  the  Christian  era.  There 
it  is  said,  that  SxHruAPA'LA,  and  his  brother  Vesa^- 
tapa'la,  the  sons  of  Bhupa'la,  king  of  Gflrwr^^,  had 
erected  a  most  sumptuous  monument,  still  existing, 
at  a  place  called  Sarnath^  near  Benares.  This  nionu- 
ment  of  Bhaudd' hist  kings  is  mentioned  by  Ta ver- 
nier, who  mistook  it  for  a  sepulchral  monument  of 
the  kings  of  Boutan.  S'thi'rapaxa  is  mentioned 
under  the  name  of  Dhirapa'la,  in  the  list  of  the 
kings  of  Bengal^  in  the  Ayin' Acberi  ;  by  which  it  ap- 
pears that  they  pretended  to  be  descended  from  Bha- 
gadatta,  the  son  of  Naraca,  king  of  PrAgyotisha^ 
now  Gauhati^htyowAGualpara^  on  the  borders  of  Assam. 

Naraca  was  put  to  death  by  CrYshna  ;  but  he 
restored  the  kingdom  to  his  son  Bha'gadatta. 

VIII.  The  country  of  Magad' ha  was  thus  called 
from  the  numerous  families  descended  from  the  sage 
Maga,  the  offspring  of  the  sun,  and  the  grandson 
of  the  venerable  Twashta'h  in  the  west.  They 
came  into  India  in  the  time  of  CrYshna,  at  the  re- 
quest of  his  son  Sa'mba.  They  settled  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Cicdtay  now  south  Bahar.  There  are  two 
tribes  of  Brdhmens  in  India:  those  of  Cany&cubja^ 
or  Canoge;  and  the  Sacas  or  S'acalas^  thus  called 
because  they  came  from  Sdcam,  or  Saca-dwipa.  They 
are  also  called  Magas,  from  their  sire  Maga  ;  and 
from  them  are  sprung  all  the  Magas  (or  Mugs)  iu 
the  eastern  parts  of  India^  the  Burman  empire,  Siam^ 
and  China.  I  shall  give  an  account  of  their  origin 
and  emigration  to  India^  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the 
White  Island.  The  other  Br&hmens  in  India  are 
called  Cariyacubja^  because  that  was  their  first  settle* 
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menton  their  arrival  in  India.  It  is  universally  ac-* 
knowledgerf,  that  the  kings  of  Magad'ha  gave  every 
possible  encouragement  to  learning,  which  they  en- 
deavoured to  diffuse  through  all  classes,  by  encou- 
raging learned  men  to  write  in  the  spoken  dialect  of 
the  country.  Tradition  says,  that  there  were  trea- 
tises on  almost  every  subject  in  the  Magadlii,  Balij 
ox  Pali  dialect,  which  are  supposed  to  be  still  extant. 
I  coiUd  not,  however,  procure  any ;  and  I  believe 
that  they  were  doomed  to  oblivion  by  the  Brahmeni- 
cal  class,  who  by  no  means  encourage  the  composing' 
of  books  in  the  vulgar  dialects.  Should  they  exist, 
however,  they  are  to  be  found  among  the  followers 
of  Jina:  and  Major  Mackenzie  says,  that  these 
sectaries  are  in  possession  of  a  great  many  treatises 
on  different  subjects.  That  this  is  the  case  here,  I 
am  credibly  informed  :  but  the  Jain  as  are  not  of  a 
communicative  disposition  ;  and  I  hope  that  gentle-* 
man  will  find  them  more  tractable  in  the  Peninsula. 
From  that  circumstance  the  dialect  of  Magad'ha  is 
become  the  Sansa^it  of  Ctyhn^  Siam^  and  the  Burman 
empire,  where  it  is  called  indifferently  Bali  or  Ma-- 
gad'hi.  Captain  Mahony  writes  that  word  Mage-' 
dee ;  and  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  his  learned  and  inte-» 
resting  Essay  on  the  Religion  and  Literature  of  the 
Bm^mahSy  calls  it  Magata.  Both  say  that  it  is  the 
same  with  the  Bdli^  or  PAH,  which  last  denomination! 
prevails  through  the  countries  of  Ava^  Siam^  and 
Ceylon^  though  hardly  known  in  India^  where  they 
call  \t  Magaahi.  According  to  Capt.  J.  Towers, 
the  word  PAli  is  written  in  Aracan^  Palitj  where  the 
letter  T  has  a  very  peculiar  sound.  The  country  of 
Paliy  or  of  the  children  of  Pali,  or  Bali,  the  same 
with  Maha-nanda,  according  to  the  Pur&rias^  in- 
cluded all  the  country  to  the  south  of  the  Ganges^ 
from  the  banks  of  the  Soane  to  the  western  branch  of 
the  Ganges. 

The  B&li  characters,^  either  square  or  rounds  arc 
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obviously  derived  from  the  Sanscrit ;  but  is  doubtful 
Avhether,  in  their  present  state,  they  ever  prevailed, 
or  were  used  in  any  part  of  Lidia.  Among  the  nu- 
merous inscriptions  in  Bahar,  only  a  few  in  that 
character  have  been  found.  One  was  kindly  sent  to 
me  by  Mk.  Dick  of  the  civil  service.  It  was  ob- 
viously written  in  the  Bunnah  character,  but  I  could 
not  decypher  it. 

• 

The  Bards  of  Magadlia  were  in  gjreat  repute  for- 
merly, and  they  arc  mentioned  under  the  name  of 
Magad'has.  They  reckon  three  sorts  of  Bards  in 
India:  the  Magad'has,  or  historians,  thus  called  be- 
cause those  of  Magadlia  were  the  most  esteemed; 
the  SutaSy  or  Genealogists ;  and  the  Bandis^  whose 
duty  was  to  salute,  early  in  the  morning,  the  king 
or  chief,  in  selected  phrase,  and  well-chosen  words, 
wishing  him  long  life  and  prosperity.  The  usual 
name  in  India  for  b, Bard  is,  Bhdtj  vulgarly  pronounced 
Bhat.  It  is  not  a  Sanscrit  appellation,  though  asserted 
to  be  derived  from  it.  But  the  original  name,  as  it  was 
pronounced  several  hundred  years  ago,  was  B&rdai  or 
Barddhiy  though  some  think  it  a  different  name,  ap- 
plied to  the  same  class  of  people. 

Bh&t^  or  Bhat^  is  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  Vdrta^ 
or  Barth;  and  which  is  the  same  with  the  English 
word  and  the  German  zvorty  a  word.  In  the  west, 
Bhats  were  equally  called  Bdrdi  in  Latin^  and  Bhardh 
in  Welsh.  They  were  also  called  Vates^  from  Jari^ 
fatus  sum  in  Latin^  the  same  with  VdrtUj  the  letter 
R  being  dropped,  as  in  the  vulgar  dialects  of  India. 
They  were  also  denominated  Eubage^^  from  the  San- 
scrit verb  Vacha  or  Backa,  to  speak,  which  becomes 
Uvdcha  and  Ubacha,  through  various  moods  and 
tenses.  Vacha^  or  Bacha,  becomes  also  Bdga^  or 
V&ga;  hence  the  Irish  word  Boghy  rendered  Z(?go^^ 
or  speech,  by  General  Vallancey.  The  word 
^ardaif  or  Vardai,  comes  obviously  from  the  same 
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root  Viirtt&  ;  but  my  learned  friends  are  of  opinion, 
that  it.  comes  from  JBA^r-r/^wam,  which  signifies  to- 
burden  with  ;  because  they  are  burdened  with  the  in-» 
ternal  management  of  the  royal  household  :  and  this 
is  the  case,  to  this  day,  in  Gurjardt ;  being  next  to 
the  Pradlidn.,  or  prime  Minister  (called  Pardon  by 
Mr.  Lord),  though  independant  of  him. 

The  famous  Chandra,  or  Ckanda-Bdrdai  was  Bard 
to  PrKthu-Ra'ja,  Kmg  of  Dilli,  whose  wars*  are  the 
subject  of  an  Epic  Poem,  in  the  spoken  dialect  of 
Canogej  and  of  some  antiquity,  since  it  is  mentioned 
in  the  Ayin-AcberL  He  was  a.  favorite  of  Devi, 
and  was  Tri-Cdla,  knowing  the  past,  present,  and 
future.  The  title  of  Barddi  i»  translated  musician  by 
Abul  Fazil*.  His  functions,  both  in  the  field,  and 
at  home,  were  exactly  those  of  the  ancient  Bards  in 
the  west:  except,  that,  in  India,  a  real  Bard  sings? 
only,  but  does  not  play  upon  any  instrument ;  this 
being  the  office  of  musicians  who  do  not  sing. 
He  took  a  most  active  part  in  the  bloody  war 
between  PrKthu-Ra'ja,  and  Jaya-Ciian'dha,  king 
of  Canoge,  and  Mahd  Rdjd  at  that  time,  about  a 
beautiful  damsel  given  to  the  latter,  by  Vi'rabha- 
DRA,  king  of  Ceylon  ;  when  Jaya-Chan'dra  went 
in  person,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  to  force 
hini  to  become  tributary,  and  vassal  of  the  empire  ; 
giving  out,  that  he  was  only  going  to  worship  at  the 
-place  of  CdrticSr/a-Swdmij  in  the  fort  of  Sancara  ghar 
in  Sinhala,  or  Ceylon:  which  place  is  resorted  to, 
equally  by  orthodox  Hindus,  Bauddhists,  and  even 
Musulmans.  He  was  accompanied  by  Carna-Da- 
HARYA,  king  of  Magad^ba.  PRifTHU-RA^jA  waged  a 
long  and  bloody  war  against  Sultan  Gobi  ;  but 
was  defeated,  and  lost  his  life,  in  the  year  1 192. 
Part  of  the  poem,  in  which  PrKthu-ra'ja's  wars  with 
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Jata-chandra,  and  Sultan  Gori,  are  described,  is 
in  my  possession. 

The  Bards  of  mortal  men  are  not  mentioned  in 
any  Same?  it  book   that  I  ever   saw  :  only   those  of 
the   Gods.      The  Sid'dhas,  the  Char  an' as  ^  and    the 
Cinnaras  are  the  three  classes  mentioned  in  the  re- 
tinue of  the   Gods,   besides  the  Purohita,  or   high 
£riest:  the  regent  of  the  planet  Jupiter  enjoys  that 
igh  office,  among  the  Gods;  and  S'ucra,  who  pre- 
sides over  Venus,  among  the  giants.     The  Sidd'has 
are  priests,   and  persons  of  uncommon  learning  and 
deep  knowledge,  to  whom  nothing  is  impossible.  The 
Chdrarias  are  really  the  Bards  of  the  Gods  :  and  were 
probably  the  same  with  xhtSaron  class  of  Druids,  called 
also  Saronides.    The  Cinnaras  are  historians ;  and  tlic 
Chararia^  are  also  acquainted  with,  the  genealogies 
of   the   Gods,    and  of  mankind.       The   bai*ds  of 
mortal  men  were  also  called   Chliranias^  according  to 
Abul-fazil.  Every  great  man  in  India,  had  Bhatsm 
his  retinue :  the  practice  is  still  kept  up  in  Gurjarat ; 
where  they  are  highly  respected  to  this  day,  accord- 
ing to  my  Pandit^  who  is  a  native  of  that  country. 
The  Bhats  or  Bhactas^  and  Charan'as^  are  mentioned 
by  Abul-fazil,  in  his  description  of  *Sw^/yA  Gujarat. 
Their  employment,  says  he,  is  to  sing  hymns,  recite 
genealogies,  and  warlike  songs  in  battle,  to  animate 
the  troops.     They  acted  also  as  heralds,  as  in  the 
case   ot    Chandra-bard  a  I.      Abul-fazil    makes 
some  difference  between  the  Bhats,  and  Chararias : 
but  my  Pandit  says,   tliat  he  never  knew  of  any, 
Chkranla  being  really  the  Sanscrit  word  for  Bhat  or 
Bhacta.     Cha'rana,  their  ancestor,  is  said  to  have 
sprung  from  the  sweat  of  Mahade'va,   who    in- 
trusted him  with  the  care  of  his  Ox  Nandi,  who 
resides  in  the  white  Island.     But  I  am  told,   that,   in 
the  Purdnas,  it  is  said,  that  they  were  born  from  the 
churning  of  the  right  arm  of  Ve'na,  father  of  PrIthu 
or  Noah.     Bards,  in  this  part  of  India,  being  witli- 
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out  employ,  are  become  a  most  despicable  race  of 
men*  They  are  more  respected  in  the  Deccan^  ac- 
cording to  Major  Mackenzie,  who  says,  that  they 
are  jyenerally  called  Cavi'sars,  from  Ch?y6swaraa^  or 
the  Lords  of  the  Drama. 

The  Merchants  of  Magad'ha  formed  not  only  a  pe- 
culiar class,  but  also  a  particular  tribe,  called  the  Ma^ 
gad^hl  tribe.     It  seems,  that  they  were  bold,   enter- 
prising, and  at  the  same  time  cautious  and  circum- 
spect :  hence  they  are  said  to  be  merchants  by  the 
father's,  and  warriors  by  the  mother's  side,  according 
to  Mr.  Colebrooke's  account  of  the  Hindu  Classes. 
According  to   the  Vishnu-pura'n'a,    the   kings  of 
Magadlia  originally  resided  at  a  place  called  Giri- 
Vraja,  or  Giri-Braja.     Vraja  is   synonymous  with 
Ghosh  A,  a  herdsman,  also  tl>e  abode  of  a  herdsman: 
and  beinfit  situated  in  the  hills,   it  was  called  Giri^ 
vraja.     From   that  circumstance,  the  kiiigs  of  Mor 
gadha  w^ere,  till  a  very  late  period,  called  Vraja-balas^ 
or  rather,   in   the  spoken   dialects,  Vraja-w^kh^  or 
Braja-walas^     distorted    afterwards    by    Mmulman 
writers,  into  Birdaoval^  according  to  Herbelot,  and 
Birdawal  according  to  Abulfeda  ;  who-says,  that  it 
was  also  the  name  of  their  metropolis.     Giri-Braja 
was  situated  in  the  province  of  South  Bakar,  atnong 
the  mountains  of  Sivira^  now  called  the  R^ja-gir,  or 
the  Royal  mountains :    but  more  pix)bably  the  real 
name  was  Ra'jagrKha,  from  a  place  of  that  name, 
implying  the  Royal  abode.     It  is  erroneously  wTitten, 
in  Major  Ren n ell's  atlas,  Rargiara.     This  is  ac- 
knowledged to  have  been  one  oJ*   their  places  of 
abode  :  lor  they  say,  that  the  royal   throne   was   at 
a  place  called  Asana^  above  G&yd^  on  the  river  Baiga^ 
now  FulgOj  called  Cacuthis,  by  Arrian.  A^na  signi- 
fies a  Royal  seat,  or  throne :  and  Ptolemy  mentions, 
also,  a  place  of  that  name,  Asana  mara,  or  the  de- 
stroyed throne.      It  is   called   Prhcjyotisha   in  the 
Purhias^  ^nd   its  remains  are  near  Go-hati^  on  tlie 
frontiers  of  Assam. 
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There,  among  the  Raja-grika  mountains,    the  ub- 
fortunate  Jarasand'ha  had  a  palace,  near  some  hot 
springs,  where  he  generally  resided  :  some  remains  of 
it  arc  to  be  seen  to  this  day,  and  it  is  considered  as  ^ 
place  of  worship.     The  Piijd  is  there  performed,  first 
m  houorof  CuisiiNA,  and  the  five  Fandavas  :  then 
with  flowers  in  honor  of  old   Sand'ha,   and  his   son 
Sahadl'va.     There,  in  memory  of  this  unfortunate 
hero,  martial  games   are  annually   exhibited.     They 
are  performed  with  clubs,  whilst  drums  arc  constantly 
beating.     I  am   informed,  that  there  is  a  statue  of 
him,  of  an  ordinary  size,  and  seemingly  of  great  an- 
tiquity.    He  is  represented  naked,  with  a  club  in  his 
hand.     Formerly  the  same  games  were  exhibited,    in 
his  honor  also,  opposite  to  Patna,  in  a  small  island, 
called,    from   that  circumstance,  Sam-MdUaca,  and 
Sambalaca  by  Ptolemy.     They  were  then  celebrated 
with   great  solemnity :    people   came  from   distant 
parts;  and,  during  the  time  they   lasted,  a  fair  was 
held   there.     The   games,    the  fair,   and  the  place 
where  it  was  held,  were  famous  all   over  Ltdia^  and 
the  mmt  oi  Sam-Mallaca  became  synonymous  with 
P&tall'putra.    It  is  now  called  Summalpoor  ov  Sum- 
bulpoor^  and,  in  Major  Rennell's  atlas,  Sabdpoor. 

From  the  manner  in  which  Jara-Sand'ha  is  re- 
presented there,  and  also  from  other  circumstances, 
he  is  fully  entitled  to  the  epithet  of  Hercules  or 
Hara-cu LA,  given  to  him  by  Nonnus  in  his 
DUmysiacs. 

The  ^SUnhalaSf  according  to  Capt.  Mahon^v,  say^ 
that  Budd'ha  was  born  in  the  country  of  Afadda- 
desa  ( Magadha-desa)  in  Dumba-deeva  (Jambu-dwipa,) 
at  a  place  called  Cumbool-wat-pooreej  (Camald-vatt' 
puri)  :  and  that  he  died  at  Cooseemapooree  (Cusumdr 
puri)  in  the  same  country.  CamalavatUpuri  is  the 
same  with  Padmavaii-puri,  or  the  city  of  the  Lotos  ; 
which  we  have  seen  is  the  same  with  Vmumdpurij 
now  understood  of  Patna.     It  is  added,  that  he 
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died  at  thd  court  of  king  Mallakl^  whith  should  be 
Mahd-ballalaj  or  Md-'oallald^  a  very  common  natne  for 
kingd.  I  have  shewn  before^  that  Cusiim&puriy  Pad- 
m&oati^  Camald'Vati'puri  are  epithets,  aiid  nbt  proper 
names  of  places  ;  and  appHcable,  and  generally  ap- 
plied, to  the  place,  of  residence  of  great  kings.  Pd- 
tali'piUra  is  never  mentioned  in  the  Purdrias^  or 
Sanscrit  books  of  any  jtntiqitity  ;  audits  grammati- 
cal naa^e  is  Pdiali-pura.  As  it  was  the  metropolis 
of  the  empire  of  Magadha^  in  latter  times,  and  had 
also  the  emphatical  name  of  Pad^nd-vati-puri  given 
to  it ;  every  transaction  mentioned,  as  having  hap- 
pened at  PadmAvatly  was  of  course  understood  of  the 
last  known  place  under  that  natne  j  and  indeed,  it 
was  soon  forgotten,  that  there  were  once  several 
cities  of  that  name  in  that  country* 

Tlie  Magas  In  Bengal  are  mentioned  by  pLiNr 
under  the  name  of  Macca-Calingas.  It  appears  from 
the  context,  that  the  upper  part  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
was  divided  into  three  parts,  called  in  general 
Calinga^  or  the  sea-shore  in  Sanscrit^  from  its  abound- 
ing with  creeks.  West  Calingd  extended  from  the 
r\ytx  o^  Cuttacato  the  western  mouth  of  the  Ganges. 
In  an  island  of  the  Ganges^  amplce  magnitiidinis^  of 
vei^y  great  magnitude,  and  of  course  the  Delta,  was 
a  single  nation  called  ModchGalica  and  Modo-Galenca, 
from  the  Sanscrit  Madhya-Calinga^  or  middle  Calinga: 
then  came  the  Macco  Calingas,  or  the  Magas  o^ 
Chittigongi  from  Maga-Catinga.  The  Magas  or 
Mugs  maintained  themselves  as  an  independent  tribe 
in  the  Delta  for  a  long  time  ;  and  they  were  at  last 
expelled  by  the  Musulmans  and  the  R&jas  of  Tipera, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as 

mentioned  by  P.  MoN  SERB  AT*.     Through  the  Bur^ 

*■ '       ■^■*  » « I  ■»■      t  ■      ..I  -f-.-i.    ,  .   >. ,  -> — .    .   ...  ■  . 

*  Geos  vero  Modo-Gaiica^  ii  qui  vulgo  dicmitur  Mogi,  quamvis 
ndsTi^  memorid  a  Patanids  et  Tyhreris  ultra  Balsarta  rivum  pulsi 
Arracani  consislunt.  P.  Monsehrat  de  legatioo^  Mangoliat. 
Vol.  the  ist.  p.  1$,  a  manuscript  in  my  pps^eiMon. 

Vol.  Ia»  ^ 
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man  tmj^ive^  Arracan  and  in  Chittigeng  tlie  Priests 
only  are  called  Magas  according  to  Col.  Stiies  : 
but  in  Chittigong  and  adjacent  countries,  the  name 
of  Muga  is  also  attributed  to  the  whole  trib^. 


ESSAY  III. 


Of  the  Kings  of  Magadlia ;  their  Chrofiotbgy^ 

I.  As  the  kingST  of  Magad^ha  were  Lords  Para- 
mount, and  Emperors  o^  India,  for  above  two  thou- 
5and  years;  and  their  country  the  seat  of  leariwng, 
civilization,  and  trade  ;  a  Geographical  and  Historic 
cal  description  of  this  onee  famous  country,  cannot 
but  prove  both  curious  and  interesting.  By  Ala- 
gad  m  proper,  South  Bakar  is  understood  :  but,  inva. 
more  extensive  sense,  it  includes  all  the  Gangetic 
provinces,  and  is  by  far  tlie  richest  and  best  part  of 
the  British  empire  in  Asia.  It  is  aho  famo^is  for 
having  given  birth  to  Budd'ha,  and  being,  as  it 
were,  the  cradle  of  the  religion  of  one  of  tEe  most 
powerful  and  extensive  sects  in  the  world- 

The  G/?3!i9wfo^j/ of  its  kings  is  connected  wfth  the 
period  of  the  Calit/uga  ;  which  consists  of  432,00^ 
years.  This,  the  Hindus  have  divided  into  six  un- 
equal portions,  or  subordinate  periods,  called  ^Sacas^ 
because  they  derived  their  origin  from  six  SacaSf  or 
mighty  and  glorious  monarchs :  tluee  of  whom  have 
already  made  their  appearance ;,  and  three  more  are 
expected,  Thi^  system  of  the  six  ^Sacas,  with  their 
periods,,  is  thus  explained  in  the  JyotirvidabrharAna^ 
an  astronomical  treatise.  Whatever  man  kills 
550,000,000  'Sacas  (a  mighty  tribe  of  heretics),  be- 
comes a^Saca;  and  whoever  kills  this  ''Saca  only,  be- 
comes a  'Saea  also- 

The  first  was  YuD^HisH  TXRA,.  born  ou  tht  Saba^ 
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Srlnga^  or  mountain  with  an  hundred  peaks,  at  the 
extremities  of  the  world  ;  beyond  which  no  body  can 
go ;  his  period  lasted  3044  years.  Then  came  the 
Ifra  of  Vicrama'ditya,  tfie  second  ^Saca,  which* 
lasted  only  1 35  years.  He  was  born  at  Tamrd-^catU 
nagarly  or  the  town  abounding  with  copper.  It  is 
called  Tramhli^  or  TamhA-vati,  in  the  spoken  dialects. 
It  no  longer  exists,  having  been  overwlielmed  with  a 
deluge  of  sand.  It  was  near  Cambdt,  thus  called  from 
a  place  of  worship,  denominated  Sfhamba-tirfha^  or 
with  a  Sfhamba  or  pillar,  called,  in  the  spoken  dia- 
lects, Camba.  From  Sfhamba^  the  Greeks  made 
Asta  :  and  from  T&mra,  (Tramba^)  they  made  Tra-^ 
pera,  Campra^  and  Copra,  Copper:  and,  as  these  two 
places  are  contiguous,  they  said  Asta-Trapera,  Astcu 
Capra^  Campra^  &c.  Sometimes  they  represented 
4hem  as  two  distinct  cities. 

The  third  'Saca  was  Salivatiana,  bofn  at  Shkya* 
Dh&ra  in  the  Deccan ;  and  his  period  will  last 
1 8,000  years.  The  fourth  ^Saca  will  be  Vija ya'bhI 
Kandana,  who  will  be  born  at  Su-Chitra-ciit' a :  his 
period  will  last  10,000  years.  Then,  at  Rohitd  (or 
Rotus,)  will  be  born  Nagarjuna;  whose  period 
will  last  40Q,000  years.  Then  will  re-appear  the  an- 
tediluvian Bali,  who  is  to  be  born  at  Bhrlgu-gd^ha^ 
Barigaza,  or  Baroack:  his  period  will  last  only  8>21 
years  ;  when  a  general  renovation  of  the  world  will 
take  place. 

The  Hindus  have  thought  proper  to  connect  their 
chronology  with  an  astronomical  period  of  a  most 
Strange  nature.  It  is  that  of  the  seven  Rishis,  or 
Beven  sfats  of  the  wain,  which  are  supposed  tQgd 
through  the  Zodiac,  in  a  retroffraec!  mqtion  in  the 
Space  orSTOO  years.  They  are  at  present  in  the  Lunar 
mai^sion  of 'Sxtdtlca,  according  to  the  most  famous 
astrologers  of  Benares,  who  cautioned  me  against  the? 
eiToneous  opinion  of  other  astronomers,  in  various  part> 
of  India^  who  insist  that  they  are  now  in  AnurAdhd.  ' 
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I  requested  an  able  astronomer  to  give  me,  iti 
writing,  an  account  of  this  wonderful  revolution^ 
This  period,  says  he,  is  not  obvious  to-  the  sight  • 
but  it  does,  however,  really  exist,  being  mentioned  in 
old  Sdstras^  and  by  holy  Mlmis;.  and.  qertaiiily  the 
seven  if/W//^  preside  in*  every  Lunar  mansion,  for  a. 
hundred  years  ^  and  their  presence,  or  rathep  influ-* 
ence,  over  it,  is  sufficiently  obvious  ;  and,  according 
to  Sacalya  mui*i,  their  yearly  motion,  is  of  eight 
Uptai^  or  minutes.. 

In  the  Varalii'SanJiita^  the  VisJinu^P uran(tj  aad  also 
VEL  the  Bhagavataj  I  believe,  it  is  declared,  that,  at 
the  birth  of  PARicsHtTAy  the  seven  Rishis  had  beea 
in  Magha  for  four  years,  or  4903  years  ago;  and  they 
were  in  Pwxushard  in  the  time  of  Nanda^ 

But  in  the  Brahma-SidcChantaj  it  is  declared,  that 
they  were  then  m^Sravana,  which  makes  a  difference 
of  fifteen  Lunar  mansions,  or  liOQ  years:,  so  that^ 
according  to  that  authoK,^  the  Cali-yugd  began  2405 
years  ago,  or  l6"t)0  years  B.  C*.  supposing  the  seven 
Rishis  to  be  now  in  ^Stvatied^  in  which  they  are  to  re- 
main ten  years  more;  but,  if  they  aie  in  Anur&dhAy 
the  CaUyugd  began  1400  years  B.  G^  The  author 
of  the  Garga-Sanhltay  according  to  Bhatxotpa'la 
inhis  comnmentaiy,  seems  to  be  of  tliat  opinion,  when 
he  say»,  that  the  seven  Rishis  were  in  Magha^  in  the 
twilight  between  the  Dwapar  and  the  Catiyuga.  In 
the  Lalloctdd^hi'Vridd' hi,  it  is  declared,  that  they  were 
tlieain  Abhijity  or  in  the  fi\^toi^Sravan(U 

The  names^  of  the  seven  Rishis,  shining  in  the 
wain,  are  PuUtha^  or  the  star  «^;  Cratiiy& r  Atri,y ;, 
Pulastya^^;  AngiraSy^;  Vasishfha,^;  and,  close  to 
it  is  a  small  star,  representing  Arundati  his  wife ;, 
the  seventh  is JJ/^ricZ/i,  or  u.  My  friends  insist  that 
their  motion  is  perceptible  ;  and  they  shewed  them 
plainly  to  me  in  Swdticd.  Of  this  they  wanted  to 
coiivince  me,  by  drawing  a  line^  from  that  mansioa 
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tlirough  die  stars /S  and.«  of  the  grekt  l>ear.  When 
they  are  in  Maghd  then  the  line  passes  tlirough  this 
asterism  «k1  the  stars  ^  and  «.  By  these  nieans  they 
could  see  them  in  every  part  of  the  starry  heavensi 
When  Nan  DA  was  born,  they  wene  then  in  Pm^as- 
hddhd^  or  about  400  years  B.-C.  and  lie  clied  32f 
before  4)he  Christian  jSrtf.  Astrologers  watch  care* 
fuHy  their  motion,  because  their  influence  is  variously 
modified  through  every  mansion  :  and  whatever  new 
Riarried  couple  see  them  in  a  fortunate  moment,  they 
are  sure  to  live  liappy  together  for  a  hundred  j-cars,- 
Hence, says  the  i^igenious  Mr.  Bailly,  wemay  safely 
conclude,  that  oobody  ever  saw  »theni  in  that  propi- 
tious moment 

The  peried'of  tlie  seven  Hisfm  beg-ins  to  he  neglected 
in  the  nwre  northern  parts  of //^rf///,  Ijecause  they  are 
not  always  to  be  seen  at  the  lucky  moment ;  and,  ia 
their  stead,  they  use  Dhruva,  or  the  polar  star  : 
This  star  is  often  mentioned  in  the  sacred  books  of 
the  Hindus,  and  it  is  connected  with  their  mythtK 
logy ;  but  has  not  lo«g  -beeft  near 'enough  to  tlie  Poky 
to  be  thus  denominated  jrfteo:  it :  and  for  a  long^ 
series  of  years,  be^e,  there  was  no  Dhrdva  or  im- 
moveable star,  /fie  this  as  it  may,  Dhruva,  with 
liris  relations,  shines  in  the  lesser  bear.  In  the  Yantra- 
r«/;;fl?-r^/y^;w,  this  constellation  is  called  tiie  fish  of 
Dhruva-brahma'na^o'hica'ra.  Itcoftsists  of  thir- 
teen stars  :  Dhruva  is  in  the  mouth,  and  Uttana- 
PA'DA  hi«  father  in  tlie  tail.  The  anouth  is  tuiTied 
towards  Bharani^  and  its  revolution  is  the  same, 

The  wives  of  the  seven  iii^Ai^ane  the  Pleiades,  at 
least  six  of  them  ;  for  the  Hindus  <lo  not  know  thajt 
they  wiere  seven  forn>efly.  Agni  fell  in  love  with 
them  ;  but  his  wife,  dreading  the  resentment  of  the 
holy  RishU,  assumed  tiiejr  shapes  and  countenances, 
aiad  thus  personify  ing  them,  satisfied  her  husband V 
lust.     She  was  however  unsuccessful  with  regard  to 
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Arund'hati',  the  consort  of  Vasis-ta,  on  account 
of  her  extraordinary  holiness  and  sanctity.  Soon 
after,  some  scandalous  reports  prevailed,  and  the  six 
Other  Rishis  dismissed  their  consorts,  and  drove  them 
out  of  their  places,  within  the  Arctic  circle,  Tliey 
were  intrused  with  the  education  of  young  Ca'kti- 
Cfi'YA,  who  placed  them  in  the  Zodiac^  after  expelling 

Aim    •  •  •  .*■■»..      . ^  fL-..  * 

Jbhtjtt. 

The  Pleiades,  according  to  Mythologists  in  the 
west,  were  intrusted  likewise  with  the  education  of 
Bacchus,  (who,  according  to  Macrobius,  was  the 
«ame  with  Maks,  or  Ca'rtioe  ya)  ;  and,  on  that  ac- 
count, he  translated  them  into  |ieaven.  According 
to  those  writers,  they  suflered  a  real  bodily  pollution; 
and  the  seventh,  says  Hyginus,  left  her  sisters,  and 
fled  to  the  region  of  the  heavens  within  the  Arctk 
circle* ;  and  this  is  the  Arundhati'  of  the  Hindus. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  whose  daughters 
the  consorts  of  the  seven  liUhis  were  :  neither  did 
the  western  mythologists  agree  about  it ;  though 
they  supposed,  in  general,  that  they  were  the 
daughters  of  Atlas  ;  but,  as  they  never  existed,  it  is 
a.  matter  of  little  consequence.  Thus  we  see,  that, 
according  to  some,  Yudhishti'r,  or  Judhismter, 
lived  51OOB.  C.  and  began  his  reign  immediately 
after  the  Pralaya^  or Jlood  ;  like  Xisuthrus,  or  Si* 
^,  sisTHRUs;  whilst,  according  to  others,  he  lived 
/  between  the  years  1^00  and   1370  B.  C.  like  Sesos^ 

■    TRlSf 

The  beginning  of  the  Cali-yuga^  considered  as  an 
astronomical  period,  is  fixed  and  unvariable ;  3044 
years  before  Vicramadity  A,  or  3J00  B.  C.  But  the 
Deginning  of  the  same,  considered  either  as  a  civil, 
or  historical  period,  is  by  no  means  agreed  upon. 

■■'■»■■■  w     A?        ■       ■■■r         ■  '  ■  ■  ■  »        ■  ■    ■  ■        <  I     I      ■   ■  * 

♦  i^^gin.  PofBlic.  AstroDoni;  p.  47J, 
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'  In  the  Vtshnu,  Br&hmcmda,  and  Vax/u  Purdnas,\t 
IS  declared,  that  from  the  beginmng  of  the  Cali-yuga, 
to  Maha-Nanda's  accession  to  tlie  throne  there ^ 
were  exactly  1015  years.  This  emperor  reigned  28 
years;  his  sons  12;  in  all  40;  when  Chandragupta 
ascended  the  throne,  315  years  B.  C.  The  Cali-yuga 
then  began  1370  B.  C.  or  1314  before  Vicra- 
ma'ditya:  and  this  is  confirmed  by  an  observation 
of  the  place  of  the  Solstices,  made  in  the  time  of 
Para^sa'ba,  and  which,  according  to  Ma,  Davis^ 
happened  1391  years  B.  C.  oi-  nearly  so.  Para- 
sA'iiA,  the  father  of  ¥t  asa,  died  a  little  before  the 
beginning  of  the  Cali-yuga.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  first  observations  of  the  Colures,  in  the-west, 
were  made  1353  years  before  Christ,  about  the  same 
time  nearly,  according  to  Mr.  Baillf, 

In  the  same  Pur  an  as,  it  is  also  declared,  that,  froni 
the  Dynasty  of  the  Nan  das,  to  king  Pulima'k, 
there  would  elapse  83S  years.  Puloma  ,  x>r  Lom adi, 
called  PouLOMTEN,  OuLOATiEN,  and  Oulomiento,  in 
the  annals  of  China,  died  in  the  j'^ear  648,  according 
to  De  Guignes.  Til  is  passage  from  the  Brakman'dd 
is  obscure,  being  in  a  prophetical  style;  the  words 
are:  *  From  the  birth  of  Paricshita  to  Nanda 
{I  suppose  his  accession  to  the  throne)  there  will  be 
1015  years:  fromTSpAXDA  to  Puloma'  and  the  An- 
dhras,  836  years.'  Nanda  died  327  years  B.  C.  and 
Puloma  in  the  year  6l8,  according  to  the  Annals  of 
China:  the  diiFerencc  is  975  years,  instead  of  836.    s 

If  we  suppose  that  the  836  years  are  to  be  reck- 
oned, from  the  end  of  the  Z)jf;2^^(y  of  Nanda,  in- 
stead-of  the  death  of  their  primogenitor,  the  num- 
bers will  agree  perfectly  well.  This  Dynasty  lasted, 
either  137,  or  139  years,  according  to  the  Purdnas; 
which,  added  to  836,  give  exactly  975,  the  numbei' 
of  years  required. 
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The  accuracy  of  the  annals  of  Chindy  and  thfe  care* 
lessness  of  the  Hindu  chronologers,  are  equally 
known;  and,  pf  cpur^e,  the  former  must  be  our 
guide, 

According  to  the  Baudd'hists,  the  ancient  BuD-r 
DHA,  or  Duarma-Raja,  probably  the  same  with 
Yudhishti'ra,  manifested  himself,  or  began  to  reign, 
1367  years  B,  C.  as  mentioned  in  the  Ajfin-acberL 
It  will  appear  hereafter,  that  the  DaARAfjv-RA'jA, 
the  subordinate  Menu  of  his  Culpa ^  was  really  the 
Minos  of  the  Greeks:  that  CrKshna,  or  RaVha't 
MOHANA,  was  the  same  with  Rhadamanthus,  or 
Radhamanes,  Minos  could  not  have  lived  earlier 
than  130,  or  140  years,  before  the  Trojan  war,  which 
happened  1184  B.  C.  and  the  time  of  his  death  hapr 
pened  about  1320  years  before  the  same  Era.  If  the 
taking  of  7>(>y  happened  iSOO  B.  C.  as  some  suppose, 
then  Minos  died  about  the  year  1330:  and  admit-r 
ting,  that  the  first  year  of  the  Calhyuga  was  the  J  370 
yearB.  C-  Yudhishti'ra,  of  course,  died  in  the  1332; 
according  to  some  who  assert,  that  he  died  38  year$ 
after  the  beginning  of  the  Cali-yuga.  Others  say, 
that  he  lived  28,  and  even  8  years  only,  after  the 
beginning  of  that  period.  The  DharmatRa'ja  of 
t\\t  Bauddhists\\\td  120,  and  Minos  120  also,  or  12a 
years,  according  to  others.  Nonnus,  in  his  Dmiy^ 
aiacSy  shews  that  Jaua'-Sandha,  literally  ojd  Sandha, 
Mahd-rAjay  of  India^  and  whom  he  well  describes, 
when  he  says,  that  Morrheus,  the  Emperor  of  Indian 
who  was  called  Sandes,  iwas  contemporary  with 
^IiNOs;  and  his  Bacchus  is  the  same  withBuAGAVA'N, 
in  the  character  of  CrKshna.  Thus  we  have  two  Eras 
of  the  same  eventj  (an  inferior,  apd  subordinate  Ca- 
taclysm, or  desolation,)  one  1578,  and  the  other  1370 
years  }3.  C.  This  desolation  of  the  world  was  the 
deluge  of  Devcalion,  as  I  have  shewn  in  my  Essay 
on  mount  Caucasus:  and  they  made  use  qf  the  sam? 
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computation'  nearly  with  the  Paw^inicSj  for,  they 
say,  that  it  happened  1529  years  B.  C.  according  to 
JlusEBius  and  the  Parian  Chromcky  and  other  au- 
thors: whilst  the  ablest  Chronologers  have  shewn^ 
that  it  could  not  have  happened  earlier  than  the  year 
1380  B.  C  The  Greeks  had  also  four  ages,  like  the 
Hindus ;  and  the  last,  or  Iron  age^  answering  to  the 
C^li-yuga,  began  some  time  before  the  Trojan  war^ 
and  a  little  after,  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  and 
Peucalion.  Hi.siOD  laments  very  much,  that  he 
was  born  during  that  age  of  corruption  and  wretch-^ 
edness.  Thus  the  Greeks  and  the  Paurdnics  them-» 
selves,  in  their  more  sober  moments,  agree  perfectly 
about  the  beginniijg  of  the  Cali-yuga^  or  Iron  age. 

According  to  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  we  may 
jplace  the  beginning  of  the  Cali-yuga  about  the  year 
1370  before  Christ.  For  we  rfsad  there,  that  men 
in  the  golden  age  lived  400  years ;  300  in  the  next, 
or  silver  age:  §100  in  the  brass  one;  and  100  in  the 
Cali-yuga.  These  four  ages  are  obviously  to  be 
reckoned  from  the  flood ;  after  which  men,  as  far 
down  as  Eber,  lived  about  400  years:  and  then, 
regularly  decreasing,  till  the  beginning  of  the  Iron 
age^  or  1370  B. C.  when  we  find  that  Yud'hishthira, 
CRlfsHi^A,  Mii^ps,  apd  JjjpiTER  lived  about  100 
years. 

Tl)e  followers  of  Jina  place  the  beginning  of  the 
Cali-yuga  in  the  year  1 0/8  B.  C.  as  we  shall  see  here^ 
after.  Their  chronological  system  has  pf  coursCi 
much  affinity  with  that  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
Every  Pandit  will  boast,  that  they  have  uninter- 
rupted lists  of  kings,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Cali-yugUy  to  the  Era  of  Vicrama'ditya  ;  anc|  eveij 
lower  down,  for  the  space  of  3044  years :  but  what 
was  my  astonishment,  to  |ind  i^  perusing  the  Purh- 
7iaSy  that  this  was  by  no  means  the  case,  as  it  ap-r 
pears  from  the  accompanying  table,  in  which,  on^ 
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list  gives  only  1718  years,   and  the  other  no  more 
than  )  672,  from  the  first  year  of  the  Cali-yuga  to  the 
JSra  of  Vicra3i'aditya.      In  the    third    column, 
which  I  have  made  out  of  the  shortest  numbers  in 
both  lists,  the  sum  total  amounts  only  to  1409  years; 
from  which  we  must  deduct  36  years,  for   the  sup- 
po^d  reign  of  Pushpamitra,  (for  he  did  not  ascend 
the  throne  himself,  after  having  murdered  his  own 
sovereign;  but  resigned  it  to  his  son;)  and  there  re- 
main 1373  years:  and  the  highest  numbers  in  both 
lists  give  1 855.    The  first  list  is  from  the  Brahmdnda^ 
^nd  the  second  from  the  Vayu-purana.      In  other 
Tur&nas^  the  number  of  years,  during  which  each 
prince  reigned,  is  omitted ;  but  the  sum  total  of  the 
reigns  of  each  dynasty  is  recorded.     From   the  first 
Tear  of  the  Cali-ytigaj  to  the  death  of  Puranjaya, 
they  reckon  1000  years,  for  22  reigns,  or  perhaps 
generations ;  which  is  inadmissible.     From  the  first 
year  of  the  Cali-yuga  to  the  birth  of  Bddd'h a  they 
reckon  also   1002  years,   including  23  generations: 
now  Budd'ha  was  bom  61 8  B.  C.     This  places  the 
first  year  of  the  Cali-yuga  1 564  before  the  Era  of 

ViCRAMA'DITYA. 

From  the  first  year  of  the  Cali-yuga  to  the  death 
of  PuRANJAYA,  they  reckon  1000  years,  as  we  have 
seen  before :  add  to  this. 

From  tlie  Bha'gavat,  From  the  Vishnu  Purana^ 
for  the  SuxACAs,         -         138         -         -         128 
the  SisuNACAs,  -         360        -        -         362 

Maha'-nai^da,  &c.  -         -         .        -         - 

to  Chand'ragupta's  reign,  100      -         -  100 


1598  1590 

before  Christ,        -        •  315  315 


1913  1905 

Subtract,        -        -  56        ^        -  56 


Before  Vicr'amaditya,       1857  1849 
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It  appears,  that  the  Sunacas  and  Si-sunacas  were 
two  branches  of  the  same  family :  the  first  sat  on 
the  throne  1S8  years;  but  the  sum  of  the  reigns,  iu 
both  dynasties,  amounted  to  369,  Maha'-xanda 
and  the  Suma'lya^dicas  reigned  only  40  years,  in- 
stead df  100 :  and  the  whole  may  stand  thus  cor- 
rected, from  the  first  year  of  the  Cali-yuga,  down  to 
1000^  the  accession   of  CnANiyRAGUPTA,    or  315 

40  Vyears  B.  C.    There  are  52  generations  and 

1402  J  reigns  mixed  together,  to  fillup  that  space,  or 
about  31  years  for  one  reign ;  which  calculation  is 
too  large.  These  different  computations  of  the  era 
of  the  Cali-yuga  from  the  Pur&rias^  with  the  several 
corrections  which  they  are  susceptible  of,  I  tliought 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  lay  before  the  learned. 
In  the  two  accompanying  lists,  the  numbers,  parti^ 
cularly  in  the  beginniiig,  are  obviously  too  large^ 
either  for  generations  or  reigns,  and  of  course  they 
must  be  rejected.  It  is  remarkable,  that  these  num- 
bers are  pretty  regularly  decreasing,  from  98  for  a 
reign,  in  the  beginning  down  to  Vicrama'ditya,  to 
three  or  four  years.  This  regular  decrease  is  equally 
inadmissible. 

The  first  king  of  Magad^a  was  Jara'-Sand'ha  ; 
for  that  country  began  to  be  known^  under  that 
name  in  his  time,  being  before  denominated  Cicatd. 
But  Jaba'-Sand'ha  was  not  the  first  king  oiCicata; 
his  ancestors  had  ruled  over  it  for  many  generations, 
at  least  from  the  time  o^  VrKhadratha,  or  VrKhat- 
Rat'ha  ;  from  whom  the  whole  dynasty,  as  far  down 
as  PuRANjAYA,  or  RfPUNJAYA,  IS  denominated  the 
dynasty  of  tlie  Bdrhadrafha^,  in  a  derivative  form. 
They  were  descended  from  Puru,  the  fifth  son  of 
Yayati,  the  son  of  Naiiusha.  We  are  told  in 
general,  that  Yaya'ti  divided  hi^  empire,  the  whole- 
world,  amongst  his  five  sons.   To  Puru,  the  joungest 
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and  his  favourite,  he  gave  India^  or  the  ^middle 
part;  te  the  others,  who  had  iiKrurred  his  dis^ 
pleasure,  he  allotted  iuferior  kingdoiBS.  To^Yadu,  the 
ancestor  of  CrKshna,  he  gave  the  south,  by  irhich 
they  understand  the  Deccan  or  PeninsiUa.  The  north 
to  An^,  the  east  to  Druhya,  and  the  west  to 
TuRVA^u :  but  this  <li vision  doe«  not  as^ree  with 
what  we  read  in  the  Harivansa.  Besides,  as  the 
BraJimens  acknowledge  that  they  are  not  natives  of 
India,  but  came  from  the  N.  \V.  and  that  Canoge 
was  their  first  settlement;  their  ancestors,  at  that 
early  period,  surely  -could  not  yet  have  conquered 
India,  or  ^ven  made  any  settlement  in  it.  The  off- 
spring of  Tu*vASu,  so  far  from  settling  in  the  west, 
is  declared,  in  the  Harivansa,  to  have  settled  in  the 
southern  parts  oi India;  and  in  the  tenth  generation, 
including  their  sire,  four  brothers  divided  the  Penin^ 
Mcla  among  themselves.  Their  names  were  Pandya, 
Ce'rala,  Cola,  and  Cho'la ;  and  this  division  ob- 
tains even  to  this  day.  Co'la  lived  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  Peninsula,  and  his  descendants  are  called 
Coles  and  Collers  to  this  day ;  ami  they  conceive 
themselves,  with  m^uch  probability,  to  be  the  abori- 
gines of  India,  to  which  they  give  the  name  of  CoUer 
or  Colara.  Hence  we  read  in  Plutarch,  that  the 
Ganges  was  called  formerly  tht  CaUiurian  river;  and 
the  same  author  mentions  a  Calaurian,  or  Hindu,  and 
a  handsome  damsel,  called  Diopjcthusa,  who  was 
also  a  Calaurian,  or  native  of  India,  or  country  bor- 
dering upon  the  Calaurian  river*. 

In  the  same  manner,  we  find  the  posterity  of  Anu 
dividing  the  eastern  parts  of  India,  among  them- 
selves, under  the  names  of  Anga,  Banga,  Calinga, 
Pundhra  (now  Tambok)  and  Undhra  {pvOrissa);  and 
we  are  always  reminded,  that  CrJshna  and  the  Pa'n- 

PAVAS  came  from  the  west,  and  their  first  settle- 
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*  Plnlarcb.  de  fluaiiBibus. 
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ments  were  on  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspts  of  Vitasta, 
the  (fountry  bordering  upon  which  is  called,  by  Pro* 
LEMY,  the  country  of  tne  Pand6vi  or  PANDAVASi 
ChrIsj&na  had  a  small  estate  near  Dxvdraca^  in  Gur-^i 
jurats  where  he  generaUy  lived. 

The  first  kings  of  the  Dynasty,  of  the  Barhadrafha9 
being  omitted  in  the  table,  are  given  here  from  the? 
Harivansa.  The  famous  Uparichara  was^  the  sixth, 
ijoi  lineal  descent  from  Guru  ;  and  his*  son  was 

VRlfHADRATH'A 
CuSHAGRA 

VrKshabha 

PushpavaV 

SKatvasamita 

Urja 

Sambhava 

J  A  R  A -S  AN  \y{\  hy. 

Jara'-Sa^tcd'haj  literally  old  Sand'h^  or  Sand'ha^^ 
was  the  lord  paramount  of  IMia  or  Maha  Rajhy  and 
in  the  spoken  dialects  Ma-Raj.  This  word  was  pro- 
nounced Morieis  hy  tht  Greeks  ;  forHESYCHitJssays^ 
that  Morieis  signifies  king  in  India ,  and  in  another 
place/ that  u»\  in  the  language  of  that  country,  signi- 
fied great.  Nonnus,  in  his  Dionysiacs* j  calls  the 
lord  paramount  of  India^  Morrheu&,  and  says  that 
kis  name  was  Sanies,  with  the  title  of  Hercules^, 
Old  Sand'ua  is  considered  as  a  hero  to  this  day  m^ 
India,  and  pilgrimages,  I  am  told,  are  yearly  per- 
formed to  the  place  of  his  abode^  to  the  east  of  Gay&r 
in  south  Bahar.  It  is  called  IiAJA-GRl[HA,  or  the 
royal  mansion,  in  tlie  low  hills  of  Raja-giriy  or  the 
royal  mountains;  though  their  name  I  suspect  to  be 
derived  from  Raja-GrIh A,  The  Dionysiacs  of  Nok- 
Nus  are  really  the  history  of  the  Mahd  Bfidrata,  or 
great  war,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter^  A  certain  Dio- 
NYSiua  M'^rote  also  a  history  of  the  Mahabh&rata  m 

ft  I       M  -        IB    I     •.  ,.  I  .  ■       .     I        .    I  W  .  ■■  ■■  —A— <M» 

*  NQnn.  Dion^s.  lib.  31.  v.  197. 
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G^^eety  which  is  lest :  but  from  the  ftw  fr^gmentM 
remainiDg,  it  appeals  that  it  ira$  neariy  the  same 
with  that  of  Xoxxts,  and  be  in  titled  bis  work  Boi- 
sarica.  These  two  poets  had  no  conmniiiicratioa 
with  India;  and  they  compiled  their  respective 
works  from  the  records  and  legendary  tales  oF  their 
own  countries.  Noxxus  was  an  Egyptian^  and  a 
Christian.  The  IKonysiacs  supply  deficiencies  in  the 
Afaid-Bharata  in  Smscrit ;  such  as  some  emigrt- 
tions  from  IndiOy  which  it  is  highly  probable  took 
place  in  consequence  of  this  bloody  war. 

Jaka'-Saxd^ha  erected  a  Java-sihaniba  or  pillar  of 
victory  at  Beaares.  Accordins:  to  tradition,  it  was 
destroyed  by  the  J/Mulmcns.  and  the  capital,  the 
only  remains  of  it,  has  been  shewn  to  me.  It  stood 
near  the  Gai:ges,  at  the  Ga:ff.  or  landing-place  of 
Jara'-Saxd*ha,  as  it  is  called  to  this  day.  These 
pillars  are  pretty  numerous  along  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  and  most  of  them  are  of  very  great  anti- 
quity. They  were  known  to  tbe  Greeks,  who  called 
them  the  pillars  of  Bacchus. 

Tlie  accession  of  Chax'dra-cufta  to  the  throne, 
5tnd  more  particularly  the  tanious  expiation  of  Cha- 
kacya,  after  the  massacre  of  the  SumdlyaSy  is  a  fa- 
mous era  in  the  Chronolo^-  of  the  Hindus ;  and 
both  may  be  easily  ascertained  from  X\vtPurmias,  and 
also  from  the  historians  of  Alexaxder,  In  tbe  yeat 
328  B.  C.  that  conqueror  defeated  Porus  ;  and  as  he 
advanced*,  the  son  of  the  brother  of  that  prince,  a 

rtty  Hing  in  the  ej^stero  parts  of  the  Panjabj  fled  at 
lis  approach,  and  went  to  the  king  of  the  Gangarida^ 
who  was  at  that  time  king  Naxda  of  the  Puranas* 
In  the  Mudrd-r&chasa.  a  dramatic  poem,  and  by  no 
means  a  rare  book,  notice  is  taken  of  this  circum- 
stance.    There  was,  says  the  author,  a  petty  king  of 

^»1— .— — i*i^  ""■■■■■■■■■■■'■■  ■        ■      I  »■  ■  ■  ■  11  ■« 

•  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  XVil.  c  91.  Arnaa  abo,  &a 
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VicatpaUij  beyond  the  Vindhyan  mountains,  called 
XJhandra-'ddsay  who,  haying  been  deprived  of  his  king- 
dom by  the  Yavana3,  or  Greeks^  left  his  nativa 
country,  and  assuming  the  garb  of  a  penitent,  witb 
tlie  name  of  Suvx'dha,  came  to  the  metropolis  of  the? 
emperor  Nan  da,  who  had  been  dangerously  ill  for; 
sometime.  He  seemingly  recovered;  but  his  min4 
and  intellects  were  strangely  affected.  It  was  sup^ 
posed  that  he  was  really  dead,  but  that  his  body  wa^ 
re-anim^ted  by  the  soul  of  some  enchanter,  who  liad 
left  his  own  body  in  the  charge  of  a  trusty  friend* 
Search  was  made  immediately,  and  they  found  tlie 
body  of  the  unfortunate  dethroned  king^ , Jjjf ing  as  if 
dead,  and  watched  by  two  disciples,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges.  They  concluded  that  he  was  the  en- 
chanter, burned  his  body,  and  flung  his  two  guar- 
dians into  the  Ganges.  Perhaps  tlie  unfortunate 
man  was  sick,  and  in  a  state  of  lethargy,  or  other- 
wise intoxicated.  Then  the  prince's  minister  assassi- 
nated the  old  king  soon  after,  and  placed  one  of  his 
sons  upon  the  throne,  but  retained  tbe  whole  power 
in  his  own  hands.  This,  however,  did  not  la^t  long; 
for  the  young  king,  disliking  his  own  situation,  anct 
having  been  informed  that  the  minister  was  the  mur- 
derer of  his  royal  father,  had  him  apprehended,  and 
put  to  a  most  cruel  death.  After  this,  the  young 
king  shared  the  imperial  power  with  seven  of  hi* 
brothers;  but  Chandragupta  was  excluded^  beings 
born  of  a  base  woman.  They  agreed,  however,  to 
give  him  a  handsome  allpwance,  which  lie  refused 
with  indignation  ;  and  from  that  moment  his  eigh^ 
brotliers  resolved  upon  his  destmctioi;i.  Chandra- 
euPTA  fled  to  distant  countries;  but  w{is  at  last 
seemingly  reconciled  to  them,  and  lived  ia  the  me- 
tropolis: at  least  it  appears  that  he  did  so ;  for  he  is 
represented  as  being  in,  or  near,  the  imperial  palace^ 
at  the  time  of  the  revolution,  which  took  place 
twelve  years  after.    Pohus's  relation  made  his  escape 


.  _  _.  •  • 

toPalibothrdj  in  the  year  3^8,   B.  C.  knd  in  tlie  Tat-' 
ter  end  of  it.     NaKda  was  then  assas;sinated  in  that 
year ;  and  in  the  fallowing,  or  327,  B.  C.  Alexan- 
der encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Hj/phasis.    ^  It  way 
then  that  CHANDRAOtJPTA  visited  that  conquerorV 
camp;  and,  by  his  loquacity  and  freedom  of  speech, 
so  much  offended  him,    that  he    would    have   put* 
CHANDRAGUPtA  to  death,  if  he  had  t)ot  made  a  pre* 
cipitate  retreat,  according  to  Justin*.    The  eight 
brothers  ruled  conjointly  twelve  years,  of  trll  315 
years  B.  C.  when  Chandragcpta  was  raised  to  the? 
throne,  by  the  intrigues  of  a  Avicked  and  revengefuF 
priest  calfcd  Cha'i^acya.     It  was  Chandragupta 
and  Cha'nacya,  who  put  the  imperial  family  to' 
death ;  atrd  it  was  CHAN^DRAGut»TA  w^ho  was^  said  ta 
be  the  spurious  offspring  of  a  barber,  because  his^ 
mother,  who  was  certainly  of  a  low  tribe,  was  called 
MuRA,  and  her  son  of  course  Maury  a,  in  a  deri-' 
vative  from ;  which  last  signifies  ako  the  offspring 
of  a  barber:   and  it  seems  that  Chandragupta 
went  by  that  name,  particularly  in   the  west;  for 
he  is  known   to  Arabian  writers  b}^  the  name  of 
MuR,   according  to  the  Nubian  geographer,    wha 
says  that  he  was  defeated  and  killed  by  Alexan- 
der; for  these  authors  supposed  that  this  conqueror^ 
crossed  the  Ganges:  and  it  is  also  the  opinion  of 
some  ancient  historians  in  the  west. 

In  theCumaricd'Chanda,  i  t  is  said ,  that  ft  was  the  wick- 
ed Cha'n  acta  who  caused  the  eight  royal  brothets  to- 
be  murdered ;  and  it  is  added,  that  Cha'nacya,  after 
his  paroxism  of  revengeful  tage  was  over,  was  exceed- 
mgly  troubled  in  his  mind,  and  so  much  stung  with 
remorse  for  his  crime,  and  the  effusion  of  human  blood, 
which  took  place  in  consequence  of  it,  thathewithdrew 
to  the  Sucla-Tirfka,  a  famous  place  of  worship  near 
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the  sea  on  the  bank  of  the  NarmadA^  and  seven 
€oss  to  the  west  of  BarochCj  to  get  himself  purified. 
There,  having  gone  through  a  most  severe  course  of 
religious  austerities  and  expiatory  ceremonieSi  he 
was  directed  to  sail  upon  the  river  in  a  boat  with 
Ivhite  sails,  which,  if  they  turned  black,  would  be  to 
him  a  sure  sign  of  the  remission  of  his  sins;  the 
blackness  of  which  would  attach  itself  to  the  sails. 
It  happened  so,  and  he  joyfully  sent  the  boat  adrift, 
with  his  sins,  into  the  sea.  i 


.» 


This  ceremony,  or  another  very  similar  to  it,  (for 
the  expense  of  a  boat  would  be  too  great),  is  piery 
formed  to  this  day  at  the  "'Sucla-Tirfha  ;  but,  instead 
of  a  boat,  they  use  a  common  earthen  pot,  in  which 
they  light  a  lamp,  and  send  it  adrift  with  the  accu^ 
mulated  load  of  their  sins. 

In  the  63d  section  of  tlie  Agni-purariaj  this  expia- 
tion is  represented  in  a  difterefnt  manner.  One  day, 
says  the  author,  as  the  gpds,  with  holy  men,  were 
assembled  in  the  presence  of  Indra,  the  sovereign 
lord  of  heaven,  and  as  they  were  conversing  on  va-^ 
rious  subjects,  some  took  notice  of  the  abonjinablc* 
conduct  of  Cha'nacya,  of  the  atrocity  and  heinous- 
ness  of  his  crimes.  Great  was  the  concern  and 
affliction  of  the  celestial  court  on  the  occasion ; '  and 
the  heavenly  monarch  observed,  that  it  was  hardly 
possible  that  they  should  ever  be  expiated. 

One  of  the  assembly  took  the  liberty  to  ask  him, 
as  it  was  still  possible,  what  mode  of  expiation  was 
requisite  in  the  present  case?  and  Indra  answered, 
the  Carsha^ni.  There  was  present  a  crow,  who, 
from  her  friendly  disposition,  was  surnamed  Mitra- 
Ca'ca  :  she  flew  immediately  to  Cha'nacya,  and 
imparted  the  welcome  news  to  him.  He  had  applied 
in  vain  to  the  most  learned  divines;  but  they  uni- 
formly ans^^ered  him,  that  his  crime  was  of  such  a 
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nature,  that  no  mode  of  expiation  for  it  cmild  be 
found  in  the  ritual.  Cha'nacya  immediately  per* 
formed  the  Carsha'gni,  and  went  to  heaven.  Bat 
the  friendly  crow  was  punished  for  her  indiscretion: 
$he  was  thenceforth,  with  all  her  tribe,  forbidden  to 
ascend  to  heaven  ;  and  they  wer^  doomed  on  earth 
to  live  upon  carrion. 

The  Carshagni  consists  in  covering  the  whob 
body  with  a  thick  coat  of  cow- dung,  which,  when 
dry,  is  set  on  fire.  This  mode  of  expiation,  in  des» 
perate  cases,  was  unknown  before ;  but  was  occasion- 
ally performed  afterwards,  and  particularly  by  the 
famous  Saxcahacha'rta.  It  seems  that  Chak- 
DRAOUPTA,  after  he  was  firmly  seated  on  the  impe* 
rial  throne,  accompanied  Chanacya  to  the  Suclot 
tirfha,  in  order  to  get  himself  purified  also. 

This  happened,  according  to  the  Cumaric&-<:^hania^ 
after  300  and  10  and  3000  years  of  the  CaU-yuga 
were  elapsed,  which  would  place  this  event  2 10  years 
after  Christ.  The  fondness  of  the  Hindus  for  quaint 
and  obscure  expressions,  is  the  cause  of  many  mis- 
takes. But  the  ruling  epocha  of  this  paragraph  is 
the  following :  "  After  three  thousand  and  one  hun- 
dred years  of  the  Cali-yuga  are  elapsed  (or  in  3101) 
will  appear  king  Saga  (or  Sa'liva'hana)  to  re^ 
move  wretchedness  from  the  world.  The  first  year 
of  Christ  answers  to  3101  of  the  Cali-ytiga,  and  wp 
may  thus  correct  the  above  passage :  "  Of  the  Cali- 
yiiga,  3100  save  300  and  10  years  being  elapsed  (or 
2790),  then  will  Chanacya  go  to  the  SucUh 
tirt'har 

This  is  also  confirmed  in  the  63d  and  last  section 
of  the  Agni-pur&naj  in  which  the  expiation  of  Cha- 
NACYA  is  placed  312  years  before  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of 'Saca  or  S'aliva'hana,  but  not  of  his  era, 
1^15  places  this  famous  expiation  310^  or  312  years 
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%cft)Te  Christ,  either  tlircc  of  five  years  after  the 
massacre  of  the  imperial  family. 

My  Pandit,  wIto  is  a  native  of  that  country,  ii^ 
fbrms  me,  that  Cha'nacyas  crimes,  repentance,  and 
aflbnement,  are  the  subject  of  many  pretty  legendary 
tales,  in  verse,  current  in  the  countiy ;  part  of  some 
iie -repeated  to  Ine. 

"Soon  after,  -Chandraguffa  made  himself  master 
of  the  greatest  part  of  Indiay  and  drove  the  Greeks 
out  of  the  Patydb.  Tradition  says,  that  he  built  a 
'^ity  in  the  Deccan,  which  he  called  after  his  own 
name.  It  was  lately  found  by  the  industrious  and 
active  Major  Mackenzie,  who  says  that  it  was 
situated  a  little  below  Sri-Sdlam,  or  Purwufum,  oa 
tl^e  baak  of  the  Crishna  ;  but  nothing  of  it  remains, 
except  the  ruins.  I'his  accounts  for  the  inhabitants 
Off  the  Deccan  being  so  well  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  Chandragupta.  The  authors  of  the  Mu^ 
drd-Rdcshasay  and  Its  commentary,  were  natives  of 
diat  country* 

In  the  mean  time,  Sexeitcus,  fH  broolcing  the  loss 
of  his  possessions  in  Tndia^  resolved  to  wage  war,  in 
order  to  recover  them,  and  accordingly  entered  India 
at  the  head  of  an  army;  but  finding  Chandragup- 
TA  ready  to  receive  him,  and  being  at  the  same  time 
uneasy  at  the  increasing  power  of  Antigonus  and 
his  son,  he  made  peace  with  the  emperor  of  India, 
relinquished  his  conquests,  and  renounced  every 
claim  to  them.  -Chandragupta  made  him  a  pre- 
sent of  50  elephants-;  and,  in  order  to  cement  their 
friendship  more  strongly,  an  alliance  by  marriage 
took  place  between  them,  according  to  Strabo,  who 
does  not  say  in  what  maniaer  it  was  effected.  It  is 
not, likely,  however,  that  Seleucus  should  marry  an 
Indian  princess ;  besides,  Chandhagupta,  who  was 
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very  young  when  he  visited  Alexander's  canip^ 
could  have  no  marriageable  daughter  at  that  time. 
It  is  more  probable,  that  Seleucus  gave  him  his  na- 
tural daughter,  born  in  Persia.  From  that  time,  I 
suppose,  Chandragupta  had  constantly  a  large 
bodv  of  Grecian  troops  in  his  service,  as  mentioned 
in  the  Mudrd-Rdcshasa. 

It  appears,  that  this  affinity  bet^^een  Seleucus 
and  Chandragupta  took  place  in  the  year  3012  B.C. 
at  least  the  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  in  that 
year.  Chandragupta  reigned  four-and-tv^enty 
years ;  and  of  course  died  292  years  before  our  era, 

III.  After  the  decline,  and  ultimately  the  fell  of 
the  imperial  house  of  Nanda,  and  of  the  Bdli-putraSf 
the  most  illustrious  family  that  sat  afterwards  upon 
the  imperial  throne  of  India,  was  that  of  the  Awf- 
d'rhas.  From  the  Bdli-putras,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Gangetic  provinces  were  denominated  Pdli^both 
ras  and  Pdli-potras :  in  the  same  manner  they  were 
called,  after  the  And'hras,  the  And'hra  Indians; 
these  are  the  Andre-Indi,  which  lived  along  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges^  according  to  the  P^tingerian 
tables. 

The  And'rha  dynasty  lasted  456  years :  in  the 
Vdyurpurdria^  it  is  said  418;  but  some  copies  hav? 
458.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  general  opinion  is,  that 
it  lasted  456  or  458  years.  These  deducted  from 
648,  there  remains  192,  or  190,  for  the  year  of  the 
inauguration  of  its  first  king,  called  Ba'lin,»  Balihi- 
TA  or  Ba'leya,  Csheshmaca,  Sind'huca,  'Sipraca, 
SuDRACA,  and  Suraca.  In  the  Cumdricd-dhartda^ 
it  is  declared,  that  after  3300  years,  save  10,  of  the 
CaU-yuga  were  elapsed,  a  great  king,  called  Su- 
DRACA,  would  reign  in  Chdrehita :  the  name  of  his 
jnetropolis  is,   however,    omitted  in  many  copies. 
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*SuNDRACA,  SiPRACA,  OF  Sind'huca  began  then  hii 
reign  in  the  year  15 1  of  the  Christian  era. 

From  Chandragupta's  accession  to  the  throne^ 
315  B.  C  to  the  year  190  A.  C.  there  are  505  years ; 
but  during  this  period  the  chronological  particulars, 
from  the  PurAnfas^  are  not  to  be  easily  reconciled 
with  the  general  outlines  which  I  have  traced  but. 
According  to  the  PurSnas^  there  were  ten  Maurya 
kings,  who  ruled  1 S9  years:  these  were  succeeded 
by  the  Sunga  dynasty,  consisting  of  ten  kings  also, 
and  Vicramamitra  was  the  eighth  of  that  dy*? 
nasty. 

The  next  was  that  of  the  Carrwas,  con«isting  of 
four  kings ;  then  'Sudraca  succeeded  to  the  throne 
in  the  year  19 1.  Thus  we  have  six  reigns,  the  last 
of  the  Sunga  dynasty,  and  the  four  Canwas  only,  to 
fill  up  a  space  of  246  years;  which  is  impossible. 

These  Canwas^  are  said  to  have  reigned  345 
years ;  which  is  still  Inore  extravagant.  It  is  ob-* 
vious,  thit  there  is  some  gross  error  in  the  context ; 
to  rectify  which,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  can  hardly 
be  expected.  It  is  my  humble  opinion,  that  a  dy- 
nasty is  omitted  here ;  and  that  dynasty  is  that  of 
the  seven  And'hras,  mentioned  in  the  Brahmdnday 
VayUj  Bhagavata,,  ^i\d  Vishnu  Purdrias;  but  out  of 
its  place.  In  some  PurdriaSy  the  And'hra  dynasty 
is  made  to  consist  of  seven,  and  in  others  of  nine, 
kings.  In  one  it  is  said,  that  they  reigned  300 
years;  in  another  only  250  years. 

The  And'hras  made  a  most  conspicuous  figure  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges  for  above  800  years,  under 
three  distinct  dynasties.  The  first  was  called  simply 
the  And'hra  dynasty;  and  its  kings  were  considered 
as  pure  and  genuine  And'hras.  The  second  dynasty 
is  that  of  the  Axd'hra-Ja'ticas,  or  of  the  family 
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or  tribe  of  the  And'hras,  but  a  sptiribiis  brancli  of 
it.  The  third  i»  that  of  the  ANi>'HRA-BHRlTirA8,  op 
servants  of  the  And'hra  sovereigns ;  who,  after  the 
death  of  Puloma,  seized  upon  the  kingdom,  »and 
divided  it  among  themselves.  Sipraga,  or  SuraccA|». 
was  the  first  of  the  And'hra jaticas  ;  and  the  vene- 
rable PuLOMA  was  the  last.  In  the  Purdnas  no 
place  is  assigned,  in  the  chronological  lists  of  the 
Kings  of  Magad'huy  to  the  first  dynasty  of  the  ge- 
nuine And'hkas  :  except  in  one,  in  which  they  arc 
E laced  immediately  after  Puloma',  who,  it  is  well 
nown,  was-  succeeded  hy  the  servants  of  the  An- 
d'hra s,  not  by  the  seven  genuine  And'hras.  In 
the  Bh&gavataj  we  read  only,  that  the  seven  Ax-^ 
b'hras  would  reign  over  the  land.  In  the  Vis/fnu- 
pur&n'a  they^are  not  mentioned,  unless  they  be  the^ 
same  with  the  Cos' alas  or  Causa  las.  In  the  Brah" 
m&rida^  they  are  introduced  between  Puwma'  and 
the  And'hra-bhrItyas  in  an  obscure  manner ;  and 
there  the  nine  And'hras  with  the  And'hra-ja'ticas 
are  joined  together  in  an  immediate  order  of  success 
•ion ;  and  it  is  added,  that  there  were  thirty-six  of 
them,  nine  genuine  And'hras,  and  twenty-seven 
belonging  to  a  spurious  branch  of  the  same  family ; 
but  it  is  not  said  which  of  thera  ruled  first.  Now, 
k  is  universally  acknowledged,  that  the  And'hra- 
B»rKtya»  succeeded  Puloma';  and  the  fact  being 
testified  by  the  annals  of  Chinay  no  doubt  can  re- 
main concerning  this  circumstance;  and  tlie  seven 
or  nine  genuine  And'hras  must  of  course  be 
placed  before  the  spurious  branch,  and  immediately 
after  the  Camva  dvnastv.  Thus  we  slxall  have  either 
13  or  15  kmgs,  to  fill  up  a  space  of  246  years.  The 
occasion  of  this  omission  is,  I  believe,  that  the  first 
Icings  of  the  And'hra  and  And'hra-ja'tica  dy- 
nasties, were  prime  ministers,  and  both  put  their 
masters  to  death,  and  usurped  their  throne.  That; 
SisuMAN^  the  lafiJt  of  the  Caiiwa  dynasty,  was  put  ta 
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d<f£itli  by  his  prime  minister^  an  Akd'hra^  h  ao 
knowledged  by  every  historian ;  and  in  the  MahA* 
bhr&ta^y  it  is  declared,  that  M aha'-cabn'j,  or  *Su- 
l>RACAy  usurped  the  throne  from  his  master,  the  kin^ 
of  Mdgad'ha ;  Avhom  he  confined,  in  a  place,  amid 
waters;  from  which  circumstance,  the  venerable  old 
man  was  called,  by  way  of  ridicule,  Ambu-^icha.  l€ 
is  added,  that  the  old  king  was  blind  and  deaf. 

The  famous  'Srt'^cau'nna-de Va,  in  his  gnltit, 
lately  found  at  BenareSj  declares  that  he  was  of  the 
Haihaya  tribe,  who  lived  originally  on  the  banks  of 
the  Narmaddy  in  the  district  of  the  western  Gatida^ 
or  Gaur^  in  the  province  of  Malccoa,  Their  residence 
was  at  Chauli'Maheswaraj  a  famous  place  of  worship 
to  this  day,  on  the  Narmadd ;  and  built  by  one  of 
his  ancestors.  The  western  Gaur  was  also  the  native 
country  of  a  most  respectable  tribe  of  Brdhmen,% 
called  Sandila  ;  who,  for  several  generations,  acted. 
as  prim^  ministers  to  the  emperors  of  the  And'hra 
tribe.  That  this  was  their  native  country,  is  attested 
by  Major  Mackenzie,  in  his  account  of  the  kings 
of  JVarangal.  One  of  the  thirty-six  musical  modes 
in  India,  and  belonging  to  the  superior  Ra'ga,  or 
mode,  called  Mdlwoa,  is  denominated  Gaudi,  from 
the  country  of  Gau^da^  which  was  part  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Mdlava. 

They  afterwards  were  called  And^hras,  from  the 
country  of  And'hra^  on  the  coast  of  Coromandelj  and 
extending  from  Nellore  to  the  Godaveri;  of  which 
they  became  kings  ;  but  in  what  manner,  and  when 
this  was  effected,  we  do  not  know.  They  were  called 
Ani>'hras  in  the  time  of  the  Canwa  dynasty,  about 
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^  R6jagrUtt  n^igeri  M^gadh^nkm  R^k  AmbuvIcha  sa  Caranath 
chacshi^hadihiiiah.  Tasykmki  yo  mahd  Cami  iswary  raj^D?ui^ava^ 
■aiaDyat^  aiiiil6^dhka  a^t  camoctih. 
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the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  At  that  tim^ 
says  Pliny,  the  And'hra,  Andab^  kings,  were  very 
powerful  in  India.  They  had  no  less  than  thirty 
fortified  cities,  with  an  army  of  100,0Q0  men;  and 
1000  elephants.  Their  cavalry  consisted  only  of 
2000  men.  Sri-Carnna-de Va  takes  the  title  of 
king  of  Tri-Calinga,  or  of  the  three  shore%  to  the 
east  and  west,  and  to  the  south  of  India. 

There  was  another  Carna,  mentioned  in  the 
Mah&'Bh&ratay  (section  of  the  Rdjah-Dhannd)  to 
whom  Jar'A-sandha  gave  the  city  of  Malinl,  with 
the  country  round  it,  now  the  district  of  Bhiglepoor^ 
called  from  him,  the  country  of  Carna.  Malini^  in 
lexicons,  is  said  to  be  the  same  w'xih  Champarnaga7% 
now  Champa-nagar  in  that  country.  This  Carna 
was  the  son  of  Can^i,  the  wife  of  Pand'u.,  who 
conceived  by  the  sun;  and,  of  course,  Carna  is  an 
incarnation  of  the  sun.  Tradition  says,  that  the 
little  kingdom  of  Carna,  now  the  Bhaglepoor  dis- 
trict remained,  for  many  generations,  in  the  oos- 
session  of  the  descendants  of  Carna.  This  Carna 
is  totally  unconnected  with  our  Carna,  who  like- 
wise is  of  divine  extraction,  as  one  of  his  ancestors, 
Ca'rtavIrya,  was  conceived  in  a  miraculous  man* 
ner;  and  to  this  day,  divine  honours  are  paid  to 
him,  in  the  west  of  India.  Hence,  they  all  assumed 
the  titles  of 'Sri  and  DeVa,  as  in  'Sri-Car  na-DeVa, 
the  fortunate  and  divine  Car'na,  and  m  Sri'  De'va- 
Pala-Deva',  whose  original  name  was  Deva-Pa'la^ 
answering  exactly  to  theGreekTheo-philoSy  in  which  the 
word  Phtlosis  taken  in  a  passive  sense,  as  well  as  Pa'la, 
in  Sanscrit,  in  the  word  Deo-Pa'la.  In  the  com- 
pound 'SrI-De'va-pa'la-De Va,  the  second  De'va,  is 
no  part  of  the  name,  lH;t  a  title.  There  is  a  living 
instance  of  such  an  hereditary  divinity,  near  Poona, 
of  which  an  interesting  account  is  given  in  the  se- 
venth voUune  of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  in  the  family 
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of  MuRABAGossEYN%  wliosc  descenllants  add  the 
epithet  of  Deva  to  their  proper  names,  and  the  chief 
of  thfe  family  rs  considered  as  a  s:od.  There  is  then 
every  reason  to  believe  that  SRi-DLVA-pA'LA-Dji'VA 
claimed  equally  a  divine  origin:  and  as  he  Avas  origi- 
nally from  the  same  country  Gaudily  in  Mdlzvd,  it  is 
probable  thai  he  belonged  to  the  same  family. 

For  by  Ganda  we  mnst  not  by  any  m^ans  underr 
•tand  Bengal:  which,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  i^ 
never  thus  called  in  any  book  I  ever  met  with.  It| 
metropolis  is  indeed  called  Gaiidi  from  the  goddess 
of  that  name,  who  was  worshipped  there  :  hence  it  i$ 
with  propriety  called  Gfuirigosha  (Corygaza)  by  Pxo^ 
LfeMT.  But  Gauda,  as  the  name  of  a  countrv,  does 
not  seem  to  be  in  the  least  connected  with  that  of  the 
goddess  Gaudi. 
» 

In  the  names  of  six  kings,  mentioned  in  the  grant 
found  at  Mongir,  we  find  the  adjunct  p/da,  which 
seems  to  be  \  characteristic  of  that  branch  of  tho 
Ha  I  HAY  A  tribe. 

TheHAiHAYA  tribe,  to  which  the  And'hra  family 
belongs,  claims  for  their  ancestor  Haihaya,  the  son 
of  the  godlike  Yadu,  and  the  grandson  of  Nahu- 
SHA,  or  Noah:  MahtshmaV,  the  fourth  in  descent 
from  him,  built  Mahishmati^  now  Ckauli'mahes'wara 
on  the  Narmada.  The  fourth  descendant  of  the  last 
mentioned  was  CrItavirya,  whose  son  was  the  fa- 
mous CVaTAviRYA,  to  V.  hom  divine  honors  are  paid 
to  this  day. 

There  is  a  dynasty  of  Hathayas,  mentioned  iu 
the  Piir&fia9y  who  have  no  connection  with  the  Aisr- 
d'hra  dynasty;  and  they  are  introduced  as  possessed 
of  some  district,  the  situation  and  name  of  which 
are  omitted ;  but  it;  was  probably  the  country  of  An- 
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d*hra  in  the  Deccan.  A  powerful  tribe  of  tlia» 
Haihayas,  according  to  the  Pur&rlas  (as  I  have  beefl 
lately  infornied,)  lived  in  the  countries  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges,  in  tjhc  time  of  king  Sagara;  but  in 
consequence  of  their  ill  behaviour  to  him  and  htssoiii 
he  was  obliged  to  drive  them  out  of  India,  except  a 
few,  who  held  the  conduct  of  their  relations  in  ab< 
horrence.  Tradition  says,  that  they  w^ithdrew  to 
western  countries,  where  it  is  added  that  they  were 
better  known  under  the  names  of  PdrasicaSy  ^sva^ 
fntufhas  or  horse-faced,  and  that  of  Asva  pati  for  the 
'title  of  their  kings.  This  traditionary, legend  origi- 
nates probably  from  their  name,  Haihaya,  implying 
horses,  or  horsemen:  Pliny  mentions  a  nation  )a 
Persia  called  Hyi. 

The  Carn'a  of  the  Mahd-Bharata,  to  whom 
Jau'a-sand'ha  gave  the  country  of  Bkdglepoor,  can- 
not be  the  same,  who  dethroned  the  king  of  JUa- 
gad'ka;  for  this  king  was  blind  and  deaf*  and  the 
usurper  was  his  prime  minister:  but  Jara-sand'ha 
was  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  bodily  faculties^ 
when  he  Avas  put  to  death  by  CrKshna,  or  -rather  . 
BhIma.  The  first  is  called  Carn'a,  and  the  usurper 
Mah'a-Car'ni.  This  last  is  famous,  all  over  India,, 
and  even  as  far  as  MalacCy  and  the  adjacent  islands^ 
according  to  Mr,  Marsden  ;  who  says,  that  they 
have  legends  there,  mentioning  Maha'-Carn  a,  and 
a  lion  possessing  surprising  powers,  and  shooting 
arrows  at  him.  This  lion  they  call  Singa-sactee, 
(SiNHA-'sACTi,)  and  Sinca-rajoon  (SmnA-iiAjA*). 
He  is  mentioned  also  in  the  grant  of  the  king  of 
Togara,  inserted  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Asiatic 
Researches,  and  his  munificence  and  liberality  are 
there  highly  praised.     King  Bho'ja,  in  his  address 


•  Asiat«  Researches,  VoL  4.  p.  22. 
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toRA'jA  MuNJA,  considers  him  and  Vicrama'ditya 
as  the  two  most  powerful  kings  that  ever  existed. 
He  is,  for  that  reason,  called  Ad'ttya,  and  alsof 
Raja-Vicrama:  and  in  the  Agni-puraria  Vicra- 
MADiTYA,  the  son  of  Gand'ua-rupa,  is  positively 
declared  to  be  Ca'rn'ansya,  or  descended  from 
Raja'-Caux'a.  This  is,  of  course,  the  Vicram'a-^ 
DiTYA  mentioned  by  Ferishta,  as  contemporary 
with  Sapor  king  of  Persia j  who  ascended  the  throncr 
in  the  year  241 :  and  in  some  lists  Suraca  is  said  to 
have  reigned  56  years.  Ferishta  knew  of  no  other 
Vicrama'ditya,  but  this;  and  some  missionaries^ 
who  have  fixed  the  death  of  Vicraaia  and  the  be- 
ginning of  his  erUj  in  the  year  250,  must  have  beea 
misled  by  legends  wholly  relating  to  thia  Vicrama'- 
ditya. 

He  is  mentioned  in  the  Vrihat'Cafh&j  under  the 
of  name'SuDRACAjOr'SuRACA,  among  the  several  wor- 
thies, dignified  with  the  title  of  Vicram'aditya, 
In  another  section  he  is  introduced  as  the  prime  mi- 
nister of  a;i  emperor  of  Pdtali-putva^  or  Patna,  who* 
was  labouring  under  various  infirmities;  when  he- 
was  advised,  by  a  mischievous  Brahmen^  to  avail 
himself  of  these  circumstances,  and  usurp  the  throne;, 
•vhich  he  did,  according  to  the  Purands  and  the  Ma- 
h&bhdrata. 

In  the  Bhdgavata,  he  is  called  Balihica,  or  rather 
Balihita;  in  the  f^ishfm-purdnd,  'Sipraca  ;  in  the 
Brahmiinda,  Cii'hesmaca  ;  in  the  V&yiipurana^  Sind*- 
huca:  he  was  the  first  of  the  And'hra-jatiyas. 
In  the  Cumdricu  c'handa  he  is  called  Sa'DiiACA,  and 
in  some  copies 'Su'RAC a;  and  the  first  year  of  hii 
reign  was  the  3291  of  the  Cali-yuga.  In  the  Mahd- 
Bh&rata,  he  is  called  Maha'-Carn'i,  king  of 
kings;  and  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  whom  he  de^: 
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throned,  but  did  not  put  to  death,  was  AMBU-vfcHA. 
In  his  grant,  found  lately  at  Benares^  he  called 
himself  *Sid-CAiiN  n'a-DeVa,  king  of  Tri-Caiinga^ 
or  India. 

A  few  years  ago  (in  1801)  tlijs  grant  was  found  at 
the  bottom  of  an  old  well  filled  with  rubbish,  in  the 
old  fort  of  Benares.  It  is  engraven  upon  two  brass 
plates,  joined  by  a  ring,  to  which  is  aflSxed  the  im- 
perial seal.  It  is  of  the  same  size  nearly^  and  in 
the  same  shape  with  that  found  at  Mongir.  The 
writing  is  also  the  same,  or  at  least  without  any 
material  deviation.  The  imperial  seal  is  about  three 
inches  broad :  on  it,  in  bas-relieco^  is  Pa'rvat£,  with 
four  arms,  sitting,  with  her  legs  crossed:  two  ele- 
phants are  represented,  one  on  each  side  of  her,  with 
their  trunks  uplifted.  Below  is  the  bull,  Nandi, 
in  a  reclining  posture,  and  before  him  is  a  basket. 
Between  Pa'bvati  and  the  bull  is  written  SkI- 
Carn'n'a-D^Va.  The  grant  is  dated  the  second 
year  of  his  new  era^  and  also  of  his  reign,  answer- 
ing to  the  Christian  year  192.  According  to  the 
Puran'as^  he  reigned  twenty-three  years^  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  CrKshna,  who  reigned 
eighteen;  and  his  son  was  '^SRpSAT-CARK''r,  or  'Sfii- 
'Sat-Carn'a,  who  reigned  56  years.  This  surely 
could  not  be  his  name,  as  it  signifies  the  prosperous 
seven  Carn'is. 

The  ancestors  of 'Sri-Carn'n  a-DeVa,  mentioned 
in  the  grant,  were,  first,  his  father  Ga'nge'ya- 
De  vA,  with  the  title  of  Vuaya-Cantaca  :  he  died 
in  a  loathsome  dungeon.  He  was  the  son  of  Co- 
CALla-De'va,  whose  father  was  Lacs hm ana-Raj a- 
DeVa.  Maha'-Cakni,  according  to  tradition,  re- 
sided at  a  place  called  Jangirah,  near  SuUangunj, 
and  about  half  way  between  Mongir  and  Bhagkpoor. 
There  some  remains  were  shewn  to  me  of  his  palace. 
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-on  the  site  of  which  an  indigo  factory  now  stands. 
He  is  called  there  'Sui-Carn'f/swaka,  or  simply 
CarnVsm'ara,  perfectly  answering  to  Sri'-Carna- 
D^Va.  The  oj)posite  rocks  in  the  Ganges  were 
known  by  the  name  of  Carnagiri,  or  the  hill  of 
Carna'.  There  lived  the  old  kxu^oi Magad^ha^  blind' 
and  deaf;  and  in  that  state  of  infirmity,  this  was 
certainly  a  very  comfortable  place  for  him  to  live  in. 
It  does  not  appear  that  Sri-Carx  a-DeVa  used  him 
ill :  certainly,  the  good  old  man  could  no  longer  act, 
or  appear  as  a  sovereign.  Be  this  as  it  may,  from 
that  circumstance  the  old  kiiig  was  nicknamed 
Ambu-vIcha,  or  he  who  resides  in  the  middle  of 
waters. 

There  was  also  another  king  of  MagatTha,  called 
Carn'a  with  the  surname  of  Daha'riya  ;  because 
he  generally  resided  at  a  place  called  Daliara,  be- 
tween Mongir  and  Surujgiirh;  and  inserted  in  Major 
Rennells  atlas.  This  Carn'a  is  mentioned  in  an 
Epic  Poem,  entitled  the  wars  of  PrKt'uu-Ra  ja,  in  the 
spoken  dialects  ;  and  part  of  which  is  in  my  posses* 
sion.  PrKt'hu-Raja  waged  war  against  Sultan^. 
GoRT,  in  the  year  1 192  of  the  Christian  era.  The 
king  of  Magadlia  is  called  there,  Carn'a  Daha'ra, 
and  he  accompanied  the  Emperor  Jaya-Ciiandra, 
in  his  expedition  against  Ctyloii^  which  he  undertook, 
under  pretence  of  a  pilgrimage  to  worship  the  famous 
statue  of  Ca'rticeya-Swami.  At  the  head  of 
a  numerous  army,  he  marched  from  V6gi?ii'pura,  or 
Dillif  for  thus  the  last  is  spelled  throughout  the  poem. 
The  general  rendezvous  of  the  vassal  kings  was  to  be 
at  Govdl'Ckan'day  said  to  be  Goicel-ghur,  near  EUich- 
poor.  He  then  sent  a  message  to  Vira-bhadra, 
king  of  Singala,  (or  Cei/loriy)  to  prepare  every  thing 
for  his  reception;  being  a  vassal  of  the  empire, 
VIra-bhadra  submitted  with  good  grace  :  and 
Jaya-Chandra  went  to  Ceylon,  worshipped  Ca'rti- 
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ceTta-tSwa'mi,  and  visited  tlie  famous  fort  of  5i/if- 
cara-griha^  near  the  sea  shore,  and  saw  there  the 
statues  of  Ra'ma  and  Ra'vana.  I  am  also  informed, 
that  this  Carn'a  had  a  daughter,  who  lived  in  one  of 
the  royal  seats  near  Colgong  ;  and  was  seduced  br 
Ihe  poet  Chauda,  whose  works  arc  still  extant.  I 
have  mentioned  before,  that  the  And'hra  princes,  who 
ruled  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  arc  divided  into 
three  classes,  the  dynasty  of  the  genuine  And'hras, 
consisting  of  nine  kings :  then  the  AruThra-Jatiyai^ 
or  of  the  family  of  the  And'hras:  and  lastly  the 
And'hrc^hrityaSi  or  servants  of  the  Andlira  prince^ 
•who  seized  upon  the  government.  It  is  not  4n  easy 
matter  to  ascertain,  whether  the  And'hra  dynasty  is 
to  be  placed  before,  or  after  the  Andhra-fitiyas.  I 
have  placed  it  before,  first  to  fill  up  a  chasm  in  die 
list  or  the  emperors  o^ India:  in  the  second  place,  it 
is  universally  agreed,  that  the  And'hra-^hu3(ttas 
usurped  the  throne,  immediately  after  the  death  of 
PuLOMA,  the  last  jof  the  And'hra-jdtiyas:  and  this 
last  circumstance  is  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of 
Chinese  historians,  according  to  Mh.  Deguignes. 
Besides,  in  the  Brahman  da^  the  Akd'hras  and 
And'hra-jatiVas  are  considered  but  as  one  dynasty, 
consisting  of  thirty-six  kings,  from  which,  sub- 
tracing  the  nine  And'huas,  remain  twenty-sevea 
kings,  which  is  the  exact  number  cf  kings  in  tlie 
dynasty  of  the  And'iira-ja'ti'yas,  resulting  from 
four  lists  compared  together. 

Nothing  is  related  of  the  kings  of  this  dynasty, 
except  of  the  last,  called  Pulima'n,  Puloma,  Lo- 
MA'Di,  and  PuLOMA'RCHHi,  or  Puloma  the  pious 
RXsHi.  He  was  a  great  conqueror,  and  put  an  end 
lo  his  life  in  the  holy  stream  oftlie  Ganges. 

In  an  inscription  found  at  Budd^ha-gciyh^  and  in- 
serted in-the  first  Volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches^ 
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mention  is  made  of  three  kings  of  Magad^ha^  emr 
perors  of  India.    The  first   called  Yajnya-varma, 
was  a  most  religio\is  prince,  and,  taken  up  with  the 
performance  of  religious   duties,   he  disturbed  not 
the  powerful  ocean.      His    sou  Sardula-varma', 
though  religiously  inclined,  was  a  great  warrior :  and 
he  conquered  the  world  or  India:  and  he  terminated 
his  brillant  career,  by  the  voluntary   deed  of  death, 
near  the  uprising  ocean;  probably  at  old  Sagar  ht* 
hind  Fulfil  near  Moorgatcha^  in  Major  Renn ell's 
atlas.      His  son   was    also  a  pious    prince,    called 
Ananta-Varma'.    Yajnya-varma'  appears  to  be 
the  same  with  Yajnya'sri  in  the  acconipa«ying  lists, 
and  the  great  grand-father  of  Puloma'.      His  name 
Yajnyas'ri,  as  mentioned  by  the  Paurdnics,  implies 
that  he  was  fortunate,  through  the  constant  perfor- 
mance of  the  Yajnya.      Yajnya-varma  signifies 
the  warrior,  who  delighted  in  the  performance  of 
the  Yajnya  :    and,  had  he  been  of  the  sacerdotal 
class,  they  would  have  called  him  Yajnya-'Sarma'. 
His  son   conquered  the  refractory  princes  through 
Indiay  or  the  world  ;    he  was  then  entitled   to   the 
epithet  of  Vijaya^  or  the   great  conqueror  :  and  such 
is  the  name  of  the  son  of  Yajnyasri',  in  the  Puranas^ 
where  Ananja-VarmaMs  called  Chandra'sr'i,  be- 
cause, being  a  religious  prince,  he  was  probably  ad- 
dicted  to  the  worship  of  the  moon.     The  Chinese 
historians    mention  an   emperor    of   India^    called 
Yeugnai,  which  name  is  the    same  w^ith  Yajnya, 
generally  pronounced  Yagnya.     As  he  lived  in  the 
year  408,  the  times  do  not  coincide:  but   this  was 
probably  the  title  of  some  other  pious  prince.     Pu- 
LiMAN,  Puloma',  or  Loma'  is  called  Poulomuen, 
Houlomien,   and  Houlomxento,  by  the   Chinese. 
According'  to   Mr.  Deguigjjes,   he    conquered   all 
India^  in  the  year  621,  and  died  in  048.      From   him 
India  was  called  Poulomuen-KouL  or  the  country  of 
Pulima'N  by  xht  Chinese:  and   the  Andhra  princes 
were  so  famous,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Gangetic 
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provinces  were  called,  in  the  west,  the  ArnThrA 
IJinduSj  or  AndH  Indi,  according  to  the  Peutingerian 
tables,  in  which  tliey  are  placed  .'ong  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges.  After  the  death  of  Pulima'n,  the  whole 
country  was  thrown  iuto  confusion,  according  to 
Deguignes.  Olonachun,  one  of  the  chief  officers, 
(perhaps  Cai.yana-chandra,)  seized  upon  the 
Ga7?g€tic  provinces,  and  hearing  that  the  embassa- 
dors, from  Taitsong,  Emperor  of  China,  to  king 
PuLiMAN,  were  coming  witli  Hiuentse,  the  chief  of 
the  embassy^  he  sent  troops  to  seize  them  :  and 
Hiuentse  effected  his  escape,  with  much  difficulty, 
to  Tibet ;  where  Yetsonglongtsan,  king  of  that 
country,  gave  him  an  army,  with  which  Hiuentse 
re-entered  the  Gangetic  ])rovinces,  defeated  the 
usurper,  and  took  him  prisoner. 

From  thedeathofPuLiMA'N  we  may  date  the  fall 
of  the  empire,  though  not  of  the  kiixgdom,  of 
MagMhayOx  ^owt\\Bahar^  in  the  year  648.  There 
were  MahdrAjas^  or  Emperors,  at  Canogey  in  Gur* 
jurat y  and  other  parts  of  India.  Jnu-Gangam,  or  the 
Gangetic  provinces,  was  parcelled  out,  among  several 
petty  kings,  such  as  the  kings  of  Magad^ha,  (or 
south  Bahar ;)  Maifhila  (uow  Tirhoot ;)  Sdceta 
(Oude,)  and  Benares  :  the  kings  of  Carna-des'a  for- 
merly jdnga  (Cauna-Daha'rya,  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  twelfth  century,  was  one  of  them).  There  were  also 
kings  of  Tamralipta  (or  Tamlook  in  Bengal,)  and  one  of 
them  sent  an  embassy  to  Chinas  in  the  year  1001: 
he  is  styled  king  of  Tantnouielieou,  by  the  Chinese. 

The  kings  of  Gaur  became  very  powerful  after- 
wards, and  even  conquered  all  the  Gangetic  pro- 
vinces, at  least  as  far  as  Benares.  They  assumed  the 
title  oi  Maha-Rdjas,  even  as  late  as  the  15th  century. 
It  was  then,  that  the  town  of  Gaur  (or  Gauda) 
became  the  first  city  of  that  part  of  India:  and 
this  certainly  accelerated  the  fiall  of  Pdli-putra  ;  if  it 
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fcxisted  then  :  and  two  rival  cities,  so  near,  or  rather 
close  t6  each  other,  could  not  exist  together;  and 
the  vicinity  of  Gauda  probably  induced  the  kings  of 
Magad'ha  to  reside  at  Patna  ;  and  this,  at  so  early  a 
period,  that  even  the  name  of  the  ancient  capital  is 
almost  effaced  from  every  record,  and  even  from  the 
remembrance  of  the  Hindus. 

The  emperor  Sr1-De Va-Pa'la-DeVa  boasts  of  his 
having  humbled  the  HuriaSy  a  foreign  tribe,  whp 
had  invaded  India^  and  are  occasionally  mentioned 
in  the  lists  of  countries  and  tribes  in  India.  >  They 
succeeded  the  Parthians^  and  seem  of  course  to  be  tha 
same  with  the  Murun4as^  whose  thirteen  kings  ruled 
in  the  northern  parts  of  India^  immediately  after. the 
Tush&ras  or  Parthians.  These  are  the  MorundcB  of 
Ptolemy,  who  were  masters  of  the  whole  country 
to  the  north  of  the  Ganges^  from  Delhi  to  Gaur  in 
Bengal.  They  are  declared  in  the  Purdrias,  to  be 
MlicKhaSy  impure  tribes,  and,  of  course,  they  were 
foreigners.  The  same  are  called  Maryanthes  by  Op- 
pi  an  in  his  Cynogetics*,  who  says  that  the  Ganges 
runs  through  their  country.  Cosmas  calls  them 
white  Huns ;  and  relates,  that  wh^n  he  wrote,  their 
king  GoLLAS  besieged  a  certain  city,  and  that  his 
elephants  and  horses  drank  up  the  water  round  it, 
and  thus  forced  it  to  surrender.  This  has  happened 
very  often  in  the  parched  countries  of  Bicanere  and 
Jesselmere;  and  it  does  not  even  require  a  numerous 
army,  to  drink  up  the  scanty  waters '  of  a  few  wells 
round  a  city :  but  then  the  besiegers,  far  from  taking 
the  town,  are  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  in  the 
greatest  distress. 

The  seven  Carn'as,  in  despite  of  the  Br&hmanical 
tribes,  are  still  famous  all  over  India;  and  their  me- 
mory held  in  the  greatest  veneration,  and  their  fame 
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reached  even  as  far  as  the  Peniiisula  of  Malacca,  where 
they  have  still  poems  mentioning  Carn'a,  the  JUahi- 
Rqjdf  or  emperor  of  Indian  according  to  Mr.  Mabs* 
PEN  *.  These  poems,  if  procurable,  might  possibly 
throw  some  light  on  the  history  of  those  kings. 
Among  the  And'hra  princes  of  this  dynasty,  there 
is  one  called  Gautamt-putra,^  or  the  son  of  Gau- 
tama, being  supposed  to  be  an  incarnation  of  hiro. 
He  appears  to  be  only  a  Bodhi-satwa,  a  disciple,  or 
spiritual  son  ;  an  appellation  of  the  same  import,  but 
more  generally  used  in  the  western  parts  of  India^ 
and  by  the  followers  of  Budd'ha.  It  is  foretold  in 
the  Cumdric&'C'harida^  that  after  the  year  3600  of  the 
Cali'i/uga,  answering  to  the  year  500  of  our  era,  a 
BuDD  HA  would  be  king  of  Magad'ha^  of  the  house 
of  Hema^j  and  a  Chandra-vansi ;  and  that  after 
reining  64  years,  he  would  ascend  into  heaven. 
This  Bod'hi'Saiwa^  or  subaltern  incarnatii^  of  Bup- 
d'ha,  or,  in  other  words,  Budd'ha  himself,  the 
D'harma-ra  JA,  went  to  China,  in  the  year  515  of 
our  cr«,  where  he  is  called  D'harma  :  atSianiy  and 
in  the  Peninsula^  he  is  called  Pouti-sat,  and  Poti- 

SATU. 

We  may  consider  Pitlima'n  as  the  last  king  of 
Magad'ha  at  the  same  time  emperor  of  India.  After 
him  appeared  a  powerful  king  called  Visvasphati- 
CA,  VisvASPHURji,  and  Visva-sphan'i.  His  real 
name  was  Puranjaya,  He  expelled  the  Cskettris 
or  the  barops,  as  beipg  too  troublesome ;  and  exalted 
the  lowest  classes,  such  as  the  Caivarttas,  boatmen 
and  fishermen,  the  Pdtics,  the  Pulindas,  &c.  He 
was,  however,  a  great  and  powerful  prince,  and  his 
dominions  extended  all  over  Anu-Gangam,  or  the 
G^ngetic  provinces. 

Then  came  a  dynasty  of  nine  kings,  called  the 
nine  Ndgas,  or  Ndcds.    These  \rere  an  obscure  tribe, 

•  Asiat.  Researches,  Vol.  IV,  227. 
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called  for  that  reason  Gupta-vdnsas  ;  there  were  nine 
families  of  them,  who  ruled  indraendent  of  each 
other,  over  various  districts  in  Anu-Gangam ;  such  as 
Padmh)ati  (Patna) ;  Cantipuri  (now  Cotwally  nine 
coss  to  the  north  of  Gtv^Hor);  Magad'ha  (or  JBahar); 
Prayagd  (or  Allahabad) ;  SdcSta  (or  Oude) ;  and  Be- 
nares.  There  is  still  a  powerful  tribe  of  the  Ndc&s  > 
oa  the  banks  of  the  Jumna  and  the  Metrwd-nadu  The 
Causalas  or  Pimd^hracas  ruled  in  Tamraliptay  near 
the  sea-shore,  according  to  the  Vishnu-pur  and,  la 
other  Pur^riaSy  we  read  the  Causalas^  or  And'hras^ 
which  is  inadmissible.  The  kings  of  Maifhila  (pt 
Tirhut)  are  often  mentioned;  but  the  kings  of  Gaut 
(or  Bengal)  are  never  noticed,  unless  they  be  the 
BdngavaSy  once  mentioned  in  the  Brakmdnda.  The 
kings  of  Bengal  are  not  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
the  wars  of  PrIt'hwira'ja  in  the  twelfth  century  j 
whilst  thote  of  Oude,  Tirhut^  Bahar^  Nn^l  arc  no- 
ticed, as  well  as  Bhoj'a  king  of  Ud'ifa'-desd,  noir 
Orissa. 
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Vishn 
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Vaytj^ 


and    Brahmhk 


Balihita..*.-. 

'Sipmca   •  •  • 

Crishn'a 

Crislm^   

Sri-'S^ta  Carna 

Sri-'SJit-Caral.... 

Paum'amdsa  •• 

PurD'6tsaDga  *.•• 

S^taCara'F 

Lainb6dara   •• 

Lanib6dara  * 

Vivilaca 

Viviiaca  • . . .  ^ . . . 

M6gha^Sw^ . . 

M^gha-Sw^  ..•• 

A'tam^iiNi  •  •  r  • 

PutCHD4n..i'V.v 

Arishta-Carna .  •  * . 

H&16ya 

H^Ia 

iJiAia     ••••••  •••• 

Talaca   •••••. 
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ESSAY  IV. 
VICRAMADITYA  and  SALIVAHA'NA: 

THEIR  RESPECTIVB  ERAS, 

With  aa  Account  of  th*  * 

BALARAYAS  OR  BALHAR  EMPERORS. 

XHE  two  periods  of  Viceama'ditta  and 'Sa'li-va* 
hana7  aire  mfiihately  connected  ;  and  the  accounts 
we  Eave  of  these  two  extraordinary  personages  arc 
much  confused,  teeming  with  contradictions  and  ab* 
surdities,  to  a  surprising  degree.  Their  history  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Vicramarcharitra^  the  Sinh&sana-IhG&^ 
trins'ati^  and  the  VMla-pancha-vins* ati^  which  have 
been  translated  from  the  Sanscrit  into  all  the  dialects 
of  India  ;  and  the  two  last  tracts  are  sections  of  the 
Vrthat-cafhA.  The  Vicramorcharitra  is  very  scarce 
in  the  Gnangetic  provinces  :  but  this  deficiency  is  | 
abundantly  supplied,  by  ample  extracts  from  that 
book,  communicated  to  the  Society,  by  Major 
Maci^en^ib  of  the  Madras  establishment.  In  ge- 
neral, the  Hindus  know  but  of  one  Vicramaditya  ; 
but  the  learned  acknowledge  four  ;  and  when,  at  my 
request,  they  produced  written  authorities,  I  was 
greatly  surprised  to  find  no  les^  than  eight  or  nine. 
Those  who  reckon  four  heroes  of  that  name,  »gree 
only  about  two.  The  first  Vicrama  was  he,  after 
whom  the  period  is  denominated:  the  second  is 
Ra'ja  Bhq'ja.  Some  suppose  that 'Sa  LI  va'h  an  a  was 
one  of  them,  and  that  the  fourth  was  the  son  of 
Bho'ja  ;  whilst  others  insist  that  this  last  was 
either  Jaya-chandra,  or  PRixHwi'-RA'JA,  who  fell  P 
in  the  great  virar  against  the  Mahabhdtadicas^  or 
Jlft4sulmansj  in  the  year  1 192,  Every  Vicrabxa  ditta 
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is  made  to  wage  war  against  an  antagonist  called 
*Sa'liva'hana,  *Sa'labak,  and  often  denominated 
Nr5(sinha,  Na  GE  NDRA,  &c*  except  One,  whose  oppo- 
nent's name  was  Maha-bhat,  and  that  of  his  fol- 
lowers Mah&bhdtadicas^  that  n  to  saj  Mi^HAmHi^ 
and  the  Muhammedans. 

Vicrama'ditya  made  a  desperate  tapasya^  in 
order  to  obtain  power  and  a.  long  life  from  Ca'li'- 
de'vi',  and  as  she  seemingly  continued  deaf  to  his 
intreaties,  he  wad  going  to  cat  off  his  own  head, 
when  she  appeared,  and  granted  him  undisturbed 
sway  over  all  the  world  for  1000  years,  after  which  « 
divine  child,  born  of  a  virgin  and  the  son  of  the 
[reat  Tacshaca,  carpenter  or  artist,  would  depriv* 
rim  both  of  his  kingdom  and  of  his  life.  Such  are 
the  words  of  the  Vicrama-charitra  :  and  in  the  Cumd" 
rtca-c'handa  it  is  said,  that  this  would  happen  in  the 
year  of  the  Cali-yuga  3101,  answering  to  the  first 
of  the  Christian  era.  Thus,  Vicramaditya 
reigned  for  1000  years  nearly  unmolested,  in  the  en- 
joyment of  every  rational  pleasure,  and  never  trou- 
bling himself  about  his  latter  end  ;  till,  recollecting 
the  prophecies  about  this  wonderful  child,  and  that 
the  time  for  their  being  fulfilled  was  near  at  hand,  he 
grew  very  uneasy,  and  sent  people*  all  over  the  world, 
to  find  him  out,  that  he  might  destroy  him :  and 
having  discovered  the  place  of  his  abode,  he  ad- 
vanced at  the  head  of  an  immense  army,  but  was  de- 
feated, and  lost  his  life,  by  the  hand  of  this  diviuG 
child,  who  was  then  five  years  of  age. 

The  history  of  these  nine  worthies,  but  more  par- 
ticularly when  considered  as  a  single  individual,  is  a 
most  crude  and  undigested  mass  of  heterogeneous 
legends,  taken  from  the  apocryphal  gospel  of  the 
infancy  of  Christ,  the  tales  of  the  Rabbis  and  Tal- 
mudists  concerning  Solomon,  with  some  particulars 
about  MuHAMMED ;  and  the  whole  is  jumbled  toge* 
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ther  with  some  of  the  principal  features  of  the  history 
of  the  Persian  Kings  of  th^  Shsdnian  dynasty.  For 
ViCRAMA  is  supposed  to  have  waged  war  with  the 
Romans f  all  the  time  that  he  liv6d ;  that  is  to  say 
for  145  years:  and  to  have' taken  one  of  their  em- 
perors prisoner,  whom  he  carried  in  triumph  through 
the  streets  of  UjjaifinL  One  of  these  Vicramas  wa» 
really  2i  Sassajiian  prince  :  and  the  famous  Shabour 
or  Sapor,  of  that  dyi^asty,  took  the  Emperor  V a iKr 
UtiAN  prisoner. 

Thus  VicRAMA  is  made  contemporary  with  Solo* 
MOiff ;  aiid,  like  him,  he  is  said  to  hive  found  the 
great  mantra,  spell  or  talisman;  through  which  he 
ruled  over  the  elements,  sthd  spirits  of  ill  deftomina- 
tions,  who  obeyed  him  like  siav6s':  oth^wise  they 
were  sure  of  being  severely  punished.  Like  Solo- 
mon, he  had  a  most  wonderful  throne,  supported  and 
adonied  with  lions,  who  were  endued  with  reason 
and  speech :  and  this  wonderful  fabric  is  called^  in 
Sanscrit,  Sinhasanaj  or  the  $cat  supported  by  Hons. 
We  read  in  the  ^cStala-pancka-vimaii,  that  it  was 
through  the  assistance  of  the  great  Vitajhy  or  Devil, 
that  two  Vicrama'mtyas  obtained  the  empire  of 
the  world,  a  long  life,  with  unlimited  sway.  They 
performed  the  pigd  in  his  honor,  offered  sacrifices, 
and  in  short  dedicated,  or  gave  themselves  up  to  him. 
This  is  highly  reprobated  by  divines  in  India,  yet 
they  seem  to  allow,  that  when  all  other  means  fail,  it 
may  be  done,  provided  it  be  not  for  wicked  and  abo? 
minable  purposes.  ,Weread  in  theThamur&tknamek* 
that  the  div.  Argknk  had  likewise  applied  to  the 
devil,  to  become  the  Solomon  or  Vicrama  of  hi^ 
age.  ZoHAC  gave  himself  up  also  to  the  devil,  in 
order  to  become  the  sovereign  lord  of  the  world, 
and  with  his  assistance  he  killed  his  predecessor. 


^  DUrrbvlots'i;  Bifel.  Orient  t.  Suleiman. 
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But  let  us  Teturn  to  the  extract  from  the  Ficnrnw- 
charitra^  by  Major  Mackekzie.  Then  came  Bala- 
RlsHJ,  Vicrama'rca;  Bali  and  BuartrIhari,  foar 
brothers,  from  four  mothers,  of  the  four    dififerent 
classes,  and  sons  of  a  holy  Brahmen  of  Benares.    The 
last,  or  BhartrIhari,  was  of  the  fourth  class,  and 
succeeded  to  the  throne.    He  was  learned,  pious,  and 
valiant ;  and  it  is  believed  that  he  is  still    alive,   as  a 
Muni^  in  the  wilds  above  Hari-duar.     He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Vicrama'rca,   who  made  a  sacrifice  iu 
honor  of  the  goddess   Ca  li',  and  offered   his  ovm 
head.    The  goddess  appeared  to  him,  saying;  what  is 
your  boon  ?    That  I  may  rule  tlie  world  for  a   long 
time.     The  goddess,  pleased  with  his  faith  and  devo- 
tion, told  him,  that  at  Ujjayini^  he  should   rule  the 
terrestrial  world  for  1000  years,  without  hindrance  or 
molestation,  and  at  last  that  he  should  be  slain  by  a 
child,  born  of  a  virgin  one  year  and  a  half  old.       His 
brother,  being  informed  of  this  circumstance,  said  be 
would  lengthen  his  life  to  2000  years,  for,  as  he  was 
to  rule  at  UjjayiniioT  1000  years,  he  had  only    to  re- 
main in  that  city  six  months  in  the  year,  and    the 
other  six  out  of  it.     He  then  ascended  to  heaven,  in 
his  human  body,  where  he  was  well  received   by 
Indba,  saw  Rambha'  and   Urvasi'  dancing,  and 
there  was  presented  with  the  famous  SinhasanCy   or 
seat  adorned  with  lions. 

He  chastised  the  Ve'ta'la-deVa,  or  the  king  of 
the  devils,  made  him  his  slave,  who  then  related  to 
him  twentyrfivc  curious  stories,  to  be  found  in  the 
Vitila-pancha-xinsati.  Toward  the  latter  end  of  his 
reign,  he  sent  secret  emissaries,  through  all  the  world, 
to  inquire,  whether  a  child  were  born  of  a  virgin  one 
year  and  a  half  old.  The  messengers  returned  to 
Ujjayiniy  with  the  news,  that  a  male  child  was  born 
of  a  virgin,  the  daughter  of  a  potmaker,  begot  by  the 
king  of  snakes  (called  Tacshaca,  or  the  Carpenter, 
in  the  o^igi^al,)  while  she  was  in  her  cradle.    They 
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informed  him  also,  that  this  child,  named  Sa'la- 
V  AH  AN  A,  had  attained  the  age  of  five  years ;  and 
that  his  grandfather  bad  made  numberless  clay 
figures  of  soldiers  to  amuse  him. 

Vicrama'rca  marched  at  the  head  of  an  army; 
but  the  protecting  snake  came  to  the  assistance  of 
the  child,  and  inspired  the  figures  of  clay  with  life, 
who  started  up  as  able  warriors,  attacked  Vicra- 
ma'rca  and  his  army,  and  defeated  him.  'Sala- 
VA'HANA  cut  off  his  head,  and  flung  it  into  Ujjaytnij 
that  bis  death  might  be  known  to  all  the  worlds 
The  queen  was  delivered  in  that  very  month  of  a 
male  child  ;  after  which  she  burned  herself  with  the 
head  of  her  lord,  who  was  re-united  to  the  Supreme 
Being.  Whilst  the  grandees  of  the  state  were  as- 
sembled to  place  the  child  upon  the  imperial  throne, 
a  voice  from  heaven  declared,  that  as  the  child  was 
born  after  the  death  of  his  father,  he  could  not  suc- 
ceed to  the  empire  of  India^  but  only  to  the  throne 
of  Mdlava ;  and  the  same  voice  ordered  the  Sinhd- 
Sana,  or  thje  imperial  throne,  to  be  buried  in  a  secret 
place.  'Sa'la-va'hana,  who  was  a  learned  and 
pious  man,  became  a  Muni,  and  withdrew  to  desert 
places,  to  give  himself  up  to  devout  contemplation. 
Major  Mackenzie  informs  us,  that  in  the  chrono- 
logical list,  Vicrama'rca  is  declared  to  have  reigned 
only  944  years ;  and  in  another,  that  it  was  only  his 
dynasty  or  empire  \vhich  is  said  to  have  lasted  so 
long. 

The  learned  of  the  western  parts  of  India,  whom 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  consult,  assured  me,  that  the 
first  Millenium  ended  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  the  second  Millenium,  when  the 
Musulmans  penetrated  into  the  more  inland  parts  of 
India;  probably  under  Maumood^  about  tne  year 
1000  of  our  era. 


Tlie  year  5044  of  the  Cali-yuga  is  looked  upOttlrr 
many  as  the  year  of  Vicrama'rca's  death:  hence 
l\\  the  Deccarij '  they  have  reduced  his  supposed  reign 
to  944  ;  hut  by  others  it  is  looked  upon  as  the  6nt 
of  his  reign,  which  then  must  have  ended  in  the- 
1000th  year,  answering  to  the  first  of  the  Christian 
era.  Hence  Vicram a  is  said,  in  the  Tddkerdt-Assalatin^ 
as  cited  by  Berxoulli,  to  have  lived  1100  yean, 
before  he  re-appeared  and  reigned  at  DillL 

This  Vicrama'rca,   called  also  Vicrama-s'e^a 
and  ViCRAMA-siXH,  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  an- 
cient;  yet  his  brother  BuartrKhari   (also    named 
*Suca'ditya  or  Sucara  ja),  besides  a  treatise  consist- 
ing of  300  moral  sentences,  and  simply  called  Bhar- 
trIhari,  after  him,  wrote  likewise  a  collection  en- 
titled   Sucasaptatty   or   the   70   tales  of  the  Parrot 
Mention  is  there  made  of  a  more  ancient  king,  Vi- 
CRAMA-s'ENA,  to  whom,  and  his  daughter-in-law  Pra- 
Bii'ATi',   the   Parrot  relates   these  amusing   stories. 
Every  Vicrama  has  either  a  parrot,  a  demon,    or 
statue   to  entertain  him.      Another    peculiarity   of 
every  one  of  them  is,  that  upon  the  least  disappoint- 
ment, or  fit  of  ill-humour,  he  is  ready  to  cut  oflT  his 
own  head,  and  throw  it  at  the  feet  of  the  goddesi 
Ca'li,  who  interposes  and  grants  his  boon.     Henc^ 
it  is  said,  that  the  first  time  he  cut  off  his  owp  head, 
Ca'lI  granted  him  only  one  hundred  years ;  when 
cutting  it  off  again,  he  obtained  to  live  for  100  years 
more :  and  every  time,  his  familiar,   the  Vetdla,  re- 
placed it  upon  his  shoulders.     This  he  did  ten  differ- 
ent times,  when  the  Vetdla^  or  the  devil,  informed 
him  that  this  could  be  done  ten  times  onlj%  and  no 
more,  as  in  the  case  of  RaVan'a,  as  every  body  knows. . 

We  read,  that  there  was  a  king  of  Pataliputra- 
,puray  called  Vxcrama-tunga,  who  was  like  a  lion, 
sinha:  hence  he  is  called  Vicrama-sinha  through 
the  whole  legend.  He  happened  to  be  in  the  holy  city 
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6f  Praflshtaria,  when  fifty  of  his  relations  (the  heads 
of  whom  were  Maha'bha^'ta,  and  his  four  confiden- 
tial associates,  MAHA-vfRA-BA'HU,  or  Maha'-ba'hu, 
Su-ba'hu,  Su-bha'ta,  and  Preta'pa'ditya,  all  maha- 
balaSy  strong  and  valiant  men),  surrounded  him  with 
a  numerous  army  of  MahdbhatadicaSj  or  MukammC' 
dans.  He  effected  his  escape  with  much  difficulty, 
and  fled  to  Ujjayini^  where  he  concealed  himself  in 
the  house  ot  a  rich  merchant,  who  with  his  wealth 
enabled  him  to  raise  another  army,  when  he  attacked 
the  Mahdbhatadicas^  and  gained  a  complete  victory. 
In  the  mean  time,  his  wife  Sa'sile'c'ha',  having 
been  informed  that  her  lord  had  been  killed  in  battle, 
burned  herself.  The  merchant's  son  having  been 
confined  by  the  king  of  Ujjayiniy  Vichama-sinha, 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  set  him  at  liberty,  and  then 
returned  to  his  own  capital  Fatall-putra-pura,  or 
Patna.  It  is  said,  in  the  third  story  of  the  Vitdla- 
pancha-vins ati^  that  Maha'-bhata',  or  Maha-ra'hu, 
was  from  Anangapura,  in  Ananga-de'sa^  or  country 
of  Ananga;  the  same  with  Ca'madeva,  which 
Pandits  suppose  to  be  toward  the  west.  Muham- 
MED  is  said  to  be  the  grandson  of  a  king  of  India; 
hence  he  is  called  a  relation  of  Vicrama'ditya. 

In  the  seventh  section  of  the  Vrihat-cafhdy  we 
read,  that  there  was  a  king  of  Pdldli-putra-pura, 
called  Vicrama'ditya,  who,  hearing  of  the  growing 
power  of  NRisiNHA,  king  of  the  consecrated  city,  or 
Prathhtdftia,  called  to  his  assistance  the  Gaja^pati^ 
(lord  of  the  elephants,  orkingof  jTiie^),  and  the^^yt?^- 
pati  (lord  of  horses  or  horsemen^  or  the  king  oi Persia). 
The  confederates  took  the  field ;  but  were  defeated 
by  Nr1(sinha-nr5(pa  or  Sa'liva'hana,  with  an  in- 
credible slaughter.  Vicramaditya  fled  with  the 
utmost  precipitation  to  Pdtali-putra;  but  meditating 
vengeance,  he  disguised  himself  like  a  carpati^  or 
man  who  carries  all  over  India  the  holy  water  of  the 
Ganges^  and  went  to  PratisKtdn'a.    There  he  waai 
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kindly  received  by  a  rich  merchant,  in  whose  -house 
he  remained  a  long  time*  King  NrYsinha,  or  S'a- 
liva'hana,  happening  accidentally  to  call  at  tiie 
merchant's  house,  they  recognised  each  other;  and 
NrYsinha,  admiring  his  comely  appearance,  and  also 
his  courage  and  confidence,  acknowledged  himself 
overcome  by  him;  when  VicaAMA'DiXTA  ad- 
vanced, and  they  embraced  each  other  most  cordi- 
ally. NrKsinha  carried  him  to  his  palace,  where^ 
having  entertained  him  in  a  suitable  manner,  they 
parted  in  peace,  and  Vicbama  returned  to  PitalU 
putra-pura,  having  seemingly  settled  every  thing 
concerning  their  respective  eras^  at  least  it  is  so  sup- 
posed. 

In  the  tenth  section  of  the  Vrihat-cafha^  we  read 
that  ViCRAMA-CES'ARf,  was  prime  minister  to  Malr 
ga'ncadatta,  king  of  Patalt-putra.  The  king  used 
to  wander  by  himself  through  the  woods,  where  he 
often  lost  his  way,  seemingly  through  some  infi^ 
mity ;  and  his  prime  minister  used  to  go  in  search  of 
him.  It  happened  once  that  he  could  not  find  him, 
and,  passing  near  a  holy  place  called  Bramasfhala^ 
he  saw  a  Brdhmen^  sitting  under  a  tree,  near  a  well. 
Vicrama-ceVari  approached  the  holy  man,,  who  for- 
bade him  to  come  near,  as  he  had  just  been  bitten 
by  a  venemous  snake:  but  Vicrama,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  medical  art,  soon  cured  him. 
The  Brahmen,  willing  to  shew  his  gratitude,  asked 
him  why  he  did  not  aspire  to  power  and  dominion. 
Vicrama-ceVari  seemed  willing  enough,  and  asked 
him  how  this  could  be  effected.  The  priest  replied, 
perform  the  pujd  in  honour  of  the  great  Vitdla,  or 
the  devil,  and  you  will  obtain  from  him  whatever 
you  wish ;  and  you  will  become  like  Vi-sama-saila, 
with  the  title  of  Trx-Vicrama,  who  had  the  iidd^his^ 
•r  power  or  working  miracles. 

At  Prathhtana^  says  the  Brdhmm,  on  the  banks 
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of  the  Gddaterij  reigned  Tri-Vicrama-sena,  the 
the^son  of  Vicrama-s'ena.  He  was  thus  called,  be- 
cause he  possessed  acrama^  pracrama^  and  vicramay 
three  synonymous  words,  implying  energy  in  a  great 
degree.  A  Brdhmm  used  to  come  very  often,  and 
presented  him  every  time  with  a  flower,  in  which 
was  concealed  a  jewel  of  great  value.  The  king  re- 
spectfully received  tl>e  flower,  and  afterwards  threw 
it  away  into  a  corner,  where  they  all  remained  neg- 
lected and  undisturbed.  At  last  the  king  accidentally 
discovered  a  jewel,  and  searching  into  every  flower, 
found  in  every  one  a  gem  also.  When  the  priest 
came  again,  he  asked  the  reason  of  this  strange  cir- 
:Cumstance,  and  what  he  meant  by  it.  The  Brahmen 
^informed  him,  that,  if  he  would  come  alone  to  a  cer- 
tain place,  which  he  pointed  out,  he  would  then  re- 
veal the  whole  mystery.  The  king  did  not  fail  to  go, 
on  the  appointed  day :  when  the  Brahmen  informed 
him,  that  before  he  could  unfold  this  secret,  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  go  into  an  adjacent  grove, 
where  was  a  corpse  hanj^ing  upon  a  tree:  cut  the 
rope,  says  he,  and  bring  the  dead  body  to  me.  The 
king,  though  very  unwilling,  was  obliged  to  comply, 
and  having  cut  the  rope,  he  placed  the  dead  body 
upon  his  shoulders ;  and,  on  the  road,  a  spirit  that  was 
in  it,  spoke,  and  related  five  and  twenty  stories  to 
amuse  and  deceive  the  king ;  when,  at  the  end  of 
each  story,  the  corpse  flew  back  to  its  tree,  and  every 
timeTRi-ViCRAMA  \vent  and  brought  him  back,  and 
being  at  last  irritated,  he  took  care  he  should  no 
more  escape.  Then  the  spirit  informed  him  that  the 
Brahmen  wanted  to  destroy  him,  and  usurp  his 
throne.  For  this  purpose,  he  was  going  to  perform 
$ome  magical  rites,  in  which  a  dead  corpse  was  ab- 
solutely necessary ;  and  that  this  was  the  reason  why 
he  had  insisted  on  the  king  bringing  him  a  dead 
body.  Tei-Vicrama-s'ena  being  satisfied  with  the 
truth  of  this  information,  put  the  Brdhme?i  to  death ; 
and  Maha'de'va  appeared  to  him,  saying,  thou  wert 
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before  Vicrama'ditya,  a  portion  of  my  own  essence; 
I  have  now  generated  thee  in  the  character  of  Tai- 
ViCRAMA  to  destroy  the  wicked;  and  ultimately  then 
wilt  be  ViCRAMA  DiTYA  again  ;•  and,  when  thou'dieit 
in  that  last  character,  thou  wilt  here-united  tome, 
This  alkules,  according  to  the  learned, 'to  the  two 
Millenniiims  of  Vicrama'ditya.  Tliis  legend  is  a 
little  obscure,  and  the  compiler  seems  to  have  jum- 
bled together  the  legends  of  Vicrama'dity A  andSA- 
LivA'MANA ;  thougli  of  the  latter  no  mention,  bj 
name  at  least,  be  made. 

As  Vi-sAMA*s'iLA  was  at  first  king  o^ PratisJu^&nik 
he  was,  of  course,  the  same  with  'Sa'£.iva'uana; 
and  the  first  part  of  the  legend  has  an  obvious  refer* 
ence  to  him  in  that  character.  Vicrama-cesa'bi 
appears  to  be  the  S'ri'-Carn'a-deva-Ra  ja-Vi- 
CRAMA,  with  the  title  of  A'ditya,  who  dethroaed 
his  sovereign,  taking  advantage  of  his  infirmities; 
and  this  Vicrama-ces  art,  in  the  third  story  of  the 
V^tdla-panchavinsati  is  declared  to  be  king  of  Pd- 
tali-putra-bhu-mandalanif  or  country  and  region  of 
Pdiali'putra^  as  every  body  knows  :  and  his  wife's 
name  was  Chandra-prabha-magadhI,  being  a  na- 
tive oiMagadha. 

It  is  said,  in  some  legends  *,  that  three  male 
children  were  born  the  same  day  :  one,  the  son  of  a 
Brahmetij  the  second,  a  Cshettri^  and,  the  third,  a 
Vais'ya :  some  add  a  fourth  of  the  ^Sudra  tribe.  It 
was  foretold,  that  one  of  them  would  become  king, 
or,  at  least,  remain  so  without  being  molested,  if  a 
king  already ;  but  not  before  the  two  others  had  been 
put  to  death.  The  BrAhmen^  hearing  of  this,  easily 
circumvented  the  Vais'ya^  who  was  a  Tailiy  or  oil- 
man, with  whose  body  he  wanted  afterwards  to  per- 
form a  most  abominable  sacrifice  to  Vttdla,  or  the 
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devil,  ia. order  to  destroy  Vicrama'ditva.  Maha- 
i>E'VA  became  incarnated  in  the  person  of  Tri-Vicra- 
MA,  at  Ujjayini,  or  rather  Pratisht'ana,  on  the  follow- 
ing occasion.  The  gods,  that  is  to  say,  the  Brdh-* 
mens  and  H'mdus^  being  vexed  by  the  MUbKhas^  or 
foreign  and  impure  tribes,  went  in  a  body  to  Cailasa^ 
to  Maha'-de'va,  to  whom  they  said,  you  and  Vishnu 
have  destroyed  the  AsuraSy  or  DaityaSy  but  these  are 
born  again  on  earth  as  Mlich-has.  They  vex  the 
VipraSy  or  Brahmeris^  and  will  not  allow  the  perform- 
ance of  religion*  rites  and  sacrifices,  destroying  all 
the  religious  instruments,  and  other  requisites  :  they 
even  carry  avvay  the  daughters  of  holy  Munis.  lu 
consequence  of  this  remonstrance,  Tripura'ri,  or 
Maha-deva,  was  incarnate,  in  the  house  of  Sura- 
Mahe  NDRA'DiTYA-JAGATJAyA,  at  Ujjayini,  who  was 
making  Tapasya^  to  obtain  a  son.  As  soon  as  his  wife 
had  conceived,  the  heavenly  host  came  down  to  wor- 
ship her.  The  high-priest  and  prime  minister,  who  were 
also  childless,  obtained  each  a  son  ;  and  young  Vi- 
CRAMA'DiTYA,  Called  also  Vi-SAMAs  iLA  in  this  placc, 
5oon  surpassed  his  teachers  in  learning  and  wisdom. 

The  old  king  resigned  the  throne  to  him,  and  then 
withdrew  to  Benares  ;  and  Vicrama'ditya  became 
king  of  heaven,  hell,  and  earth :  the  genii  and'  de- 
mons were  obedient  to  him,  and  his  fame  reached  the 
JVhite  island  in  the  sea  of  mitk\ox  White  sea.  His  ge- 
nFral,  VIcrama-s'acti,  conquered  lydcstana-pafhay 
(or  the  Deckin,)  Mad' hya-des a^  (or  the  inland  parts 
of  IndiaJ  Cdsmir  and  Saurasht7^a,  (or  Soretj)  and 
the  countries  to  the  east  of  the  G{?w^^^.  He  forced 
VIra-sena-Sinha'les'wara,  or  the  king  of  Sinh  a  la  ^ 
or  Ceylon,  to  sue  for  peace,  and  to  give  him  his 
daughter,  and  Cut'aca,  (or  Cuttaca,)  was  obliged,  at 
last,  to  submit.  He  extirpated  several  tribes  of 
Miech'haSj  and  others  surrendered  at  discretion.  He 
married,  at  Ujijayiniy  three  wives,  Gunavati,  Chan- 
PRA Vati,  and  Madana-sunba'ri  :  \Yishing  to  marry 
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a  fourth,  he  saw,  in  the  house  of  VisVacarha,  i 
beautiful  damsel,  daughter  of  Calinga-s'eni,  king 
of  Stambhasta,  (now  Cambdt,  or  Cambay^)  in  CaUn^i- 
des'a.  He  sent  a  trusty  man  to  demand  her  of  her 
father,  who  refused  his  consent:  but  ViCRAMA'niTYi 
sent  one  of  his  attending  spirits,  who  soon  obliged 
him  to  comply. 

• 

This  is,  it  seems,  the  Vicrama'ditya  who  ol> 
tained  a  famous  boon  from  Indra,  in  favour  of  his 
favourite  country  Mdlava,  that  it  should  never  be 
visited  by  drought.  In  his  time  there  had  beenno 
rain  for  twelve  years,  owing  to  San'i,  (or  Saturn,) 
passing  into  the  house  of'SucRA,  (or  Venus,)  in 
VrYsha,  (or  Taurus,)  through  the  Sacata-bMda^i^ 
section  of  the  wain,)  in  Rdhinij  (or  the  stars  near 
Aldebaran).  In  the  time  of  Da  sarat'ha,  Saturn, 
the  offspring  of  the  Sun,  attempting  to  go  through 
this  path,  was  prevented  by  Das'arat'ha,  and  hurled 
down  into  a  country  which  he  set  on  fire,  and  it 
was,  from  that  circumstance,  called  Barbara. 

In  the  Sinhasana-dwatrinsatij  the  twenty-fourth  sta- 
tue is  introduced,  giving  to  king  Bh6ja  an  account  of 
ViCRAMA,  and  of  'Sa'liva'han'a.  There  was,  m 
Puranda?'pura,  a  rich  merchant,  who,  before  he  died, 
gave  to  every  one  of  his  four  sons  an  earthen  pot, 
sealed,  with  injunctions  not  to  open  it  till  after  his 
decease.  When  opened,  the  first  was  found  to  con- 
tain nothing  but  earth;  the  second,  coals;  the  third, 
bones;  and  the  fourth,  bran.  Vic  ram  a  was  applied 
to  for  an  explanatioil,  but  neither  he  nor  any  body 
else  could  explain  this  enigma.  The  four  sons 
went  afterwards  to  Pratishfan'a,  and  neither  the 
king  nor  any  body  else  there  could  give  them  an 
answer;  but  there  was  a  wonderful  child  who 
did.  There  were  two  Br&hmen$y  who  had  a  sister, 
who  lived  with  them  in  a  state  of  widowhood, 
her  husband  having  died  whilst  she  was  yet  Very 
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young.     She  conceived  by  a  Naga-cwnuira^  (or  Tac-- 
shaca ;)  and  the  brothers  ashamed  of  this  seeming 
disorderly  behaviour  of  their  sister,  left  the  country; 
Tlie  unfortunate  young  widow,  thus  deserted,  found 
an  asylum  in  the  humble  cottage  of  a  pot-maker, 
where  she. was  delivered  of  a  male  child,  whom  she 
called  *Sa'liva'hana.      The  child,  hearing  of  this 
strange  case,  went  to  the  king's  presence,  where  the 
four  sons  of  the  merchant  were,  with  a  numerous  and 
respectable  assembly.     He  spoke  without  embarrass- 
ment, and  they  were  astonished,  for  his  words  were 
like  amrit  or  ambrosia.     The  first  pot,  says  he,  con- 
taining earth,  entitles  the  owner  to  the  landed  pro- 
perty of  his  father.     The  second  contains  coals,  and 
of  course  all  the  timber  and  wood  become  the^  pro- 
perty of  the  second  son.     The  third  is  entitled  to  the 
elepliants,  horses,  cattle,  and  animals  of  all  descrip- 
tions belonging  to  the  estate;  and  the  fourth  is  en- 
titled to  the  corn  and  grain  of  all  kinds,  the  property 
of  his  father.     Vicrama'ditya,  on  hearing  of  this, 
3ent  for  the  child,  who  refused  to  come :  go,  says  he 
to  the  messenger,  and  tell  him  that  when  I  have  com- 
pleted my  business,  or  in  other  words,  when  I  shall 
be  perfected,  or  my  time  is  arrived,  he  will  come  to 
mt  of  himself.     Vic rama'ditv a,  irritated  at  this  an- 
swer, wanted  to  kill  him ;  and  advanced,  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  army,  against  the  child,  who,  making 
figures  of  soldiers  with  clay,  animated  them.     They 
fought  on  both   sides  with  courage ;  but  the  N&ga- 
cumara^  or  son  of  the  great  serpent,  stupified  Vicra^ 
ma's  army ;  who,  finding  his  soldiers  asleep,  implored 
the  assistance  of  the  serpent  Vas'uci,  who  gave  himi 
some  flrwznV,  with  which  he  revived  his  troops;  and 
'Sa'liva'hana,  hearing  of  this,  sent  two  men  for 
some  of  it,  and  Vicrama  complied  with  his  request : 
and  here  ends  the  legend,  which  was  introduced  only 
to  give  an  instance  of  Vicrama  pitta's  unbounded 
generosity. 

Vol.  IX*  iL 
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The  next  Vicrama'ditya,  and  whose  history  ii 
best  known  all  over  IndiUy  was  the  son  of  Garbda- 
BHA  RUPA,  or  he  with  the  countenance  of  an  ass; 
and  an  account  of  him  is  given  in  the  Vicrama-ufdr 
c^hyina^  or  first  section  of  the  Sinhdaana-dwitrin' 
s'ati. 

The  next  Vicrama'ditva  was  the  famous  king 
Bh6ja,  who  recovered  the  Sinhdsana,  and  going  to 
the  JVhite  island^  dived  into  the  infernal  regiom, 
where  he  saw  the  apartments  of  CrKshna,  or  Vishnu; 
and  close  to  them  those  of  Bali,  who  received  him 
kindly,  and  bestowed  upon  him  the  title  of  Vicra- 
Ma'ditya;  and  his  son,  called  JayaVanpa,  was 
stiled  also  Vicrama'ditya.  According  to  others^ 
Jaya'nanda  was  only  either  the  adopted  son,  or 
the  son-in-law  of  Raja-Bii6ja,  having  married  his 
daughter  Bha'nu-mati. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  history  of  these  Vi- 
crama'dityas,  as  I  observed  before,  at  whatever 
period  they  lived,  is  their  quarrels  with  a  certain 
king,  called  Saliva hana,  with  the  title  of  Nr^Tsin- 
HA,  Na'ga-cuma'ra,  Na'gendra,  &c.  except  one, 
who  is  introduced  as  contemporary  with  Muhammed, 
and  waging  war  against  him,  and  his  followers,  th^ 
MahdbkaiAdka^.  Even  in  the  time  of  Jaya  chak- 
Dra,  the  last  emperor  of  Indian  we  find,  in  Persian 
records,  a  'Sa'lba'han,  king  of  DiUi:  and  in  the 
district  of  Budk^iOHj  in  that  province,  there  is  a  smali 
town,  the  capital  of  a  Pergannah  of  tl>e  3ame  namc^ 
called  Cote-'Sdlbahan,  or  the  fort  of  "Sa'lba'han,  and 
said  to  have  been  built  by  him. 

The  chief  authorities,  after  the  Vkfwna-ehariiraf 
and  the  other  bopk$  I  have  mentioned  before,  are  the 
last  sections,  or  rather  supplements  to  the  Agni  and 
JShavishtfa-purdn^ds,  the  list  of  the  kings  of  Mdiwd,  uk 
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the  Ayifi'Acberi,  the  Vansdvali^  or  Rajavdli,  written 
by  Raja'  Ragiiun^a'tha,  of  the  Cach'kwa  tribe,  at  the 
command  of  the  emperor  Aurengzebe;  and,  lastly, 
a  list  of  the  Bala-R&yas^  or  Balhara  emperors,  and 
of  the  sovereigns  of  Malwd.  The  last  section,  or 
rather  supplement  or  appendix  to  the  Agni-purdria^  is 
the  best  chronological  list  that  has  come  to  my  know- 
ledge. It  is  seldom  found  annexed  to  that  Purdtia; 
no  more  than  the  appendix  to  the  Bhavishya.  I  was 
however  fortunate  enough  to  fin<I  it  at  the  end  of  a 
copy  of  the  AgnUpurdn%  at  least  two  hundred  yean 
old ;  and,  though  complete,  almost  worn  out.  There 
I  found  the  beginning  of  the  appendix  on  futurity, 
exactly  in  the  same  hand-writing  with  the  body  of 
that  Purdma^  and  the  owner  most  kindly  made  me  a 
present  of  the  last  leaf,  which  contains  both  the  end 
of  that  Purdtia^  and  the  beginning  of  the  appendix. 
In  a  copy  of  that  appendix,  it  is  said  to  be  the  63d 
and  last  section  of  the  Agni-purdria.  The  numbers 
do  not  correspond  now,  though  it  be  acknowledged, 
that  the  division  of  the  Purdrias^  into  sections,  has 
not  been  the  same,  at  all  times,  and  in  every  part  of 
India. 

With  regard  to  the  appendix,  or  section,  of  the 
Bhavishya-purdnay  it  is  obvious  that  it  never  made 
part  of  that  Purdtia^  at  least,  in  its  present  state: 
hut,  as  it  treats  of  futurity  (Bkavishya),  it  was  pro- 
bably on  that  account  attributed  to  it ;  for  it  appears 
that  it  belonged  originally  to  some  astronomical  trea- 
^  tise,  and  it  is  veiy  much  like  the  preliminary  section 
to  the  Jy6tirvidd^hardna*  It  is  supposed  by  some, 
that  it  is  a  short  extract  from  the  second  part  of  that 
Purdtia,  which  either  no  longer  exists,  or  is  not  to 
be  commonly  found*  In 'the  first  part,  there  is  not 
a  word  about  futurity,  or  tlie  times  to  cofiie. 

Thes?  Usti  are  the  more  valuable,  as  tfaey  give  us 
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an  account  of  the  emperors  of  the  west  in  Indiay  of 
whom  httle  or  no  notice  is  taken  in  the  Pur6nas. 
The  chief  object  of  the  compilers  seems  to  be  to  esta- 
blish the  chronology  of  the  western  parts  of  Indi% 
since  the  expiation  of  Cha'nacya,  clown  to  the  death 
of  Pithaura',  and  Jaya-Chandra,  in  the  year 
1192.  The  three  first  lists  are  nearly  the  same,  and 
probably  they  were  originally  so;  and  as  the  list  of 
the  emperors  of  the  west  in  Lidia,  in  the  Ayin-Acbm^ 
is  one  of  them,  it  is  obvious,  that  above  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  they  were  considered,  by  the  Pan- 
dits  who  assisted  Abul-Fazil,  as  authentic  docu- 
ments. 

Tlie  fourth  list  is  from  a  work  entitled  Va/isdvali, 
or  the  genealogies ;  but  more  commonly  called  Raja" 
valif  Qv  reigns  and  successions  of  kings.  It  was 
written  in  the  year  1659,  by  Raja  Raghuna'tha, 
of  the  CacKhwa  tribe,  at  the  command  of  Aukeng- 
ZEBE.  This  has  been  translated  into  all  the  dialects 
of  Lidiay  and  new  modelled,  at  least  twenty  different 
M'ays,  according  to  the  whims  and  pre-conceivetl 
ideas  of  every  individual,  who  chose  to  meddle 
with  it. 

It  is,  however,  the  basis  and  ground-work  of  mo- 
dern history  among  the  Hindus  ;  as  in  the  Khitldset- 
ul  Ticwaricj  and  the  Tad::erdtussalatin.  The  latter 
treatise  is  a  most  perfect  specimen  of  the  manner  of 
writing  history  in  India;  for,  excepting  Raghu- 
na'th's  list,  almost  every  thing  else  is  the  production 
of  the  fertile  genius  of  the  compiler,  who  lived 
above  a  hundred  years  ago.  In  all  these  lists  the 
compilers  and  revisers  seem  to  have  had  no  other 
object  in  view,  but  to  adjust  a  certain  number  of 
remarkable  epochs.  This  being  once  eflPccted,  ffic" 
mtermediate  spaces  are  filled  up  with  names  of  kings 
not  to  be  found  any  where  else,  and,  most  probably^ 
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fanciful.  Otherwise  they  leave  out  the  names  of 
those  kings  of  whom  nothing  is  recorded,  and  attri- 
bute the  years  of  their  reigns  to  some  among  them 
better  known,  and  of  greater  fame.  They  often  do  not 
scruple  to  transpose  some  of  those  kings,  and  even 
whole  dynasties ;  either  in  consequence  of  some  pre- 
conceiv'ed  opinion,  or  owing  to  their  mistaking  a  fa-, 
mous  king  for  another  of  the  same  name.  It  was  not 
uncommon  vvith  ancient  writers,  to  pass  from  a  remote 
^cestor  to  a  remote  descendant;  or  from  a  remote 
piredecessor  to  a  remote  successor,  by  leaving  out  the 
intermediate  generations  or  successions,  and  sometimes 
ascribing  the  years  of  their  reigns  to  a  remote  successor 
or  predecessor.  In  this  manner  the  lists  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  Persia,  both  by  oriental  writers  and  others 
in  the  west,  have  been  compiled :  and  some  instances, 
of  this  nature,  might  be  produced  from  scripture. 
I  was  acquainted  lately,  at  Benares,  with  a  chroni- 
cler of  that  sort;  and,  in  the  several  conversations  I 
had  with  him,  he  candidly  acknowledged,  that  he 
filled  up  the  intermediate  spaces  between  the  reigns 
of  famous  kings,  with  names  at  a  venture ;  that  he 
shortened  or  lengthened  their  reigns  at  pleasure;  and 
that  it  was  understood,  that  his  predecessors  had 
taken  the  same  liberties.  (His  lucubrations  were 
of  little  use  to  me;  but  he  had  collected  various 
lists  of  kings,  of  which  he  allowed  me,  with  much 
difficulty,  to  take  copies.)  Through  their  emenda- 
tions and  corrections,  you  see  plainly  a.  total  want  of 
historical  knowledge  and  criticism ;  and  sometimes 
some  disingenuity  is  but  too  obvious. 

This  is,  however,  the  case  with  the  sections  on  fu- 
turity in  the  Phagavat,  Vdyu,  Vishnu  and  Brahmmida" 
purdnlas ;  which,  with  the  above  lists,  constitute  the 
whole  stock  of  historical  knowledge  among  the 
Hindus ;  and  the  whole  might  be  comprised  in  a  few 
quarto  pages  of  print.     Tiiese  I  have  collected  toge- 
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ther,  with  notes,  derived  from  the  assistance  of  fo- 
reign writers ;  and  hereafter  they  may  be  corrected, 
from  a  few  historical  passages  in  their  books,  grants, 
and  inscriptions,  which  last  must  be  used   soberly. 
With  regard  to  these  lists,  their  being  brought  down, 
even  to  our  own  days,  can  be^no  objection  ;  for  it  is 
the  case  with  nia^iy  of  our  old  chronicles.     We  have 
.them  in  the  Ayin-Acberi,  in  the  state  they  were  in  at 
that  time.     I  have  some  copies,  in  which  their  chro- 
nology is  brought  down  to  the  reign  of  Aureno- 
ztBE :  ,and,  lastly,  some,  in  which  the  arrival  of  the 
English  is  foretold,  under  the  n^me  of  Tamra^varn^at 
foreigners,  the  offspring  of  Maya,  the  engineer  of 
the  giants,  and  the  son  of  Tm'^ashta.     Tdmra-varri^ 
literally  signifies  copper-coloured,  but  is  interpreted 
Aruna-vam'a^  or  of  the  colour  of  the  morning  dawn; 
and,  in  lexicons,  the  Greeks,  or  Yavanas,  are  said  to 
be  Tdmra-varria.     In  Raghuna't'h's   list,    it    is^  re- 
tnarkable,  that  no  obvious  notice  is  taken,  either  of 
the    elder  Vigeama'ditya,   or    of 'Sa'liva'h-abta; 
they   are  however  concealed  under  the  nannies  of 
Aditya,   ridiculously  written  Adhescht  by  Tief* 
Fenthaler,  and  under  that  of  D'hananjata,  which 
last  is  meant  for  'Sa'liva'hana,     'Aditya  is  bbvi* 
ously  meant  here  for  Vicrama  ;  in  some  copies  he  is 
called  Hara-bha'ga,  or  a  portion  of  Hara,  the  de*- 
stroyer;  because  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  dc*' 
stroy  550,000,000  men  from  among  the  impure  tribes, 
before  he  could  obtain  the  rank  of  a  Sacesivara  ;  and 
whatever  man  kills  a  Saciswara  only,  obtains  that 
exalted  rank,  as  did  Sa  liva  hana. 

Dhananjaya,  or  Dhanid'hara,  as  he  is  called 
also,  is  supposed  by  Abul  Fazil,  to  have  been  the 
grandfather  of  Sa  li va'han a  * :  but,  as  there  are  sc- 

"         ■ '  ■      ■  '      .......  .  .  ^ 
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"teral  kings  and  legislators  called  Vicrama  ;  in  the 
same  manner  we  find  also  several  Sa'liva'hanas. 
This  grandson  of  Dhananjaya  is  made  contempo- 
rary with  another  Vicrama'ditya,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  begun  his  reign  A.  D.  19 1 ;  but,  according 
toothers,  either  in  the  year  184  or  200.  In  Ra- 
ghuna't'h's  lists,  current  in  the  western  parts  of  In* 
dia,  which  have  appeared  in  print,  instead  of  'Sa  li- 
VA  HANA,  we  find  Samudra-pa la,  perhaps  a  disciple 
of  his,  and  thus  called,  because  he  came  by  sea.  In 
this  remarkable  instance,  these  lists  differ,  most  ma- 
terially, from  those  in  use  in  the  Gangetic  provinces, 
and  eastern  parts  of  India.  In  the  latter,  in  the  room 
of  Vicrama'ditya,  we  read 'Soraca,  or 'Sub'raca, 
a  famous  emperor  of  India,  mentioned  in  the  Purd* 
rraSy  and  of  whom  it  is  said,  in  the  Cum&rica-(!handa^ 
that  he  would  ascend  the  imperial  throne,  after  3290 
years  of  the  Cali-yttga  were  elapsed,  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  191,  and  that  he  would  reign 
in  the  city  of  CharchitA^  thus  called  from  the  search 
(ckercke  in  French,)  or  inquiries  made  there  into  vari- 
ous religious  opinions,  and  new  dogmas ;  and  thus 
it  is  understood  hy  learned  men  from  the  west  of 
India,  and  it  appears  that  there  were  several  cities 
thus  called.  This  'Sudraca  had  also  the  title  of  Vi- 
CRAMA,  and  of  A'ditya  :  but  in  the  eastern  lists  no 
mention  is  made  of  Samudra-pa  la.  Tieffentha- 
LER  takes  notice  of  him,  and  Bernoulli  has  given 
us  the  whole  legend,  such  as  it  is  in  the  MSS.  co- 
pies. 

When  Vicrama'ditya  was  ninety  years  of  age, 
tlien  came  Samudra-pa'la,  or  he  who  was  fostered, 
or  wafted  over,  by  Samudra,  or  the  ocean,  because  it 
is  understood,  that  he  came  from  distant  countries  by 
sea.  He  appeared  in  the  character  of  a  holy  man, 
working  miracles,  and,  as  it  seems,  preaching  about 
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regeneration,  He  was  kindly  received  by  VicaABiA'- 
piTYA,  who  being  old  and  decrepit,  wished  very 
much  to  be  regenerated,  ^amudra-pa'la  complied 
with  his  wishes;  and,  as  there  was  a  stout  young 
man  just  dead,  he  directed  the  old  king  to  send  his 
own  soul  into  that  corpse,  and  showed  him  how  to 
do  it.  Vicrama'ditya  did  so,  and  the  young  man 
revived  immediately,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the 
multitude.  In  the  mean  time,  Samudra-pa'i.a  con- 
veyed his  own  soul  into  the  body  of  the  king;  and, 
in  that  old  and  decrepit  frame,  he  contrived  to  main- 
tain himself,  for  the  space  of  55  years,  or  more  cor- 
rectly 54  years,  two  months,  and  twenty  days ;  and 
thus  governed  the  country,  with  unlimited  swa3%  in 
the  shape  and  character  of  Vicrama'ditya.  These 
55  years  being  added  to  the  90  years  of  Vicrama's 
life  or  reign,  the  sum,  145,  is  exactly  the  difference 
between  the  eras  of  Vicrama,  and  'Sa'liva'hana, 
in  the  Dek'hin  ;  for,  in  the  northern  parts  of  India, 
they  reckon  only  135  years.  This  new 'Sa'i.iva- 
HANA,  or  rather  his  disciple,  or  follower,  if  he  ever 
existed,  died  in  the  year  335 :  for  this  second  Vi- 
crama, or  'SuDRACA,  as  he  is  called  in  the  Cumir 
ricd'Chanda^  ascended  the  Imperial  throne  in  the  year 
of  Chr[st  191  :  but  in  RaghunaVh's  list,  this 
event  took  place  in  the  year  ^9].  That  there  is  an 
error  of  100  years  is  obvious,  on  the  authority  of  the 
above  section  of  the  Scanda-purana,  and  also  from 
the  particulars  in  the  same  list.  There  it  is  declared, 
that  the  succession  of  the  Hindu  princes  ended  in 
the  year  ')f  the  Cali-yuga  4116,  answering,  to  that  of 
CuiiiST  1016;  but  the  particulars  give  4216;  and, 
by  retrenching  these  100  years,  the  aggregate  sums, 
resulting  from  the  subordinate  periods,  perfectly 
agree  with  the  general  one,  as  given  at  full  length  in 
the  list.  These  subordinate  periodic  become  also  pro- 
portionate to  <meauothcr,  from  Maua'bali's  accessioii 
to  the  throne,  355  B.  C.  down  to  the  year  10 16  of 
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our  erar  The  reason  why  these  100  years,  and  a  few 
more  in. another  place,  were  introduced,  is  that  the 
correctors  of  this  list  confounded  the  final  overthrow 
of  the  Hindu  empire,  in  the  year  1192,  by  Sahebud- 
DEEN,  with  the  mortal  wounds  given  to  it  by 
Sebecteghin,  and  his  son  Mahmud,  in  the  begin- 
jiing  of  the  eleventh  century.  In  all  the  copies 
which  I  have  seen,  of  Raghu  nA'ThV  list,  an  obvious 
notice  is  taken  of  the  famous  emperor  JBh6ja  :  yet 
the  learned  insist  that  lie  is  concealed  there,  under 
the  epithets  of  Deva-Dha'ra'-sinha,  as  he  is  called 
in  some  lists,  and  ^Saila-Dha'ra-sinha  in  others^ 
but  in  many  copies  these  names  are  written  errone- 
ously Damo-Dhara-s'ena,  and  Jala-dhara-sena, 
In  the  Bhoja-prabandha  the  epithet  De  va  is  always 
prefixed  to  his  name,  thus  De  va-Bh6ja  ;  and  in  the 
room  of  these  various  surnames,  we  find  in  some 
ropies  Diva  YANA-siNHA,  As  Bh6ja  was  king  of 
Dh&rd  (now  Dhdr)  he  might  certainly  be  denomi- 
nated Dha'ra'-sinh  a.  This  famous  city  is  called  also 
^Shila'dharh^  and  Bh6ja  is  called  'Sa'ila'ditya,  on 
VicRAMADiTYA,  who  resided  at  ^HaHa-dhAray  in  the 
Satrujaya-mahatmya  ;  and  in  the  same  manner^ 'Sali- 
VAHANA  is  denominated  Pattan-sinha  or  'Se'na, 
from  the  town  of  Pratisthdna  (or  Pattan)  where  he 
is  said  to  have  resided.  If  so,  the  new  modellers  of 
these  lists  have  introduced  many  obscure,  or  rather 
fictitious  names,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  space,  between 
that  emperor  and  the  downfal  of  tlie  empire  in  1 192, 
by  Sahebuddeem,  which  they  have  confounded 
with  the  catastrophe  under  Mahmud-ben-Sebec- 
TEGHiN.  In  various  lists,  M^hich  I  have  seen,  Se- 
becteghin's  name  is  written  Sebectek in,  SaneCt 

TEKIN,   NeCTEKIN,  &C. 

As  Bh6ja  is  not  noticed  by  any  foreign  vvTiter,  it 
is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  time  in  which  he  lived, 
from  the  vague  and  contradictory  data  to  be  found  in 
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Hindu  romancf,  within  iOO  years  ^t  least  ©f  tk 
real  time.  Such  is  however  the  state  of  the  Hindo 
chronology,  even  in  modern  times :  and  from  socb 
wretched  materials  what  can  be  expected  ?  Westen 
historians,  and  those  of  Chinas  have  occasionally  if- 
corded  eclipses,  which  arc  of  great  service  in  chroiuv 
logy ;  but  they  are  absolutely  disregarded  by  Hindu 
writers;  at  least,  I  have  never  been  able  to  proc^urei 
single  observation  upon  record,  and  connected  with 
any  historical  fact,  or  the  reign  of  any  weli-knowB 
king  or  emperor. 

In  these  different  lists,  the  principal  eras  are,  the 
accession  of  Maha'-Bali  to  the  Imperial  throne, 
^5  years  B.  C.  his  death  in  327,  the  niaesacre^of  the 
Imperial  family  in  3I5„  and  finally,  the  expiation  of 
Chan'acya,  312  years  B.  C.  and  of  these  remarkable 
events  I  took  particular  notice  in  my  essaj  on  the 
Gangetic  provinces. 

The  next  remarkable  era  is  that  of  ^Sa'jlivahani 
and  the  eldest  Vicrama  ditya  :  this  the  compilers 
and  revisers  have  wrapt  up  in  such  darkness,  and  I 
believe  designedly,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  re- 
cognise these  two  famous  king's.  In  some,  ^Sa'jliva- 
HAXA  is  called  Pattan-s'iniia;  in  others  Dhanak- 
JAYA,  Dhanadhara,  &c.  'Saca,  Sacti-s'inha  ;  and 
in  the  Vrihat-caf hd^  Sama-s'Ila,  and  Vi-sama-sila, 
and  lastly  Ha  la  and  Sa  la,  Ha  li  and  Sa*x,i,  NbI- 
siNHA  and  Nara  vahabta*  Vichamaditya  ib 
sometimes  called  \4lDitya  simply ;  in  other  places 
Vicrama,  VicRAMAMiTriA,  Vicrama^tunga,  Vi- 

CRAMA-S'ryHA,     VlCRAMA-SENA,     VlCRAMA-CESARI, 

Vicrama  RCA,  &c.  whilst  he  is  sometimes  left  out 
entirely;  which  is  immaterial,  as  they  say.  when  Sa'-» 
LivA'HANA,  his  antagonist,  is  mentioned. 

The  third  epoch  is  that  of  king  Sueaca,  called 
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also  'Aditya,  and   Raja-Vicrama,  who  began  his 
reign  in  the  year  191. 

The  fourth  era  is  that  of  Vicram'aditya  the  son 
of  Gakdharupa,  whose  reign  began  in  the  year  441. 

The  fifth  is  the  appearance  of  Maha'-bhat  or 
Muhammed;  and  the  sixth  is  the  accession  of 
Bh6ja,  called  also  Vicram'aditya,  to  the  imperial 
throne. 

The  seventh  era  is  the  defeat  and  death  of  Pi- 
thaura   in   1192,  and  that  of  Jaya-chandra,  in 
.  the  year  1 194. 

Let  us  now  examine  and  compare  together  the  lists 
in  the  appendix  to  the  Agni^  and  to  the  Bhctoishya- 
pur&riaSj  and  also  in  the  Jyin-Acberi.  In  the  JSAar- 
X)ishya,  the  years  are  omitted^  but  it  agrees  otherwise 
with  the  other  lists,  as  much  as  can  reasonably  be 
expected. 

There  are  three  kings  in  the  appendix  to  the  Agni 
purAria^  seemingly  in  a  regular  order  of  succession; 
but  who  are  to  be  rejected  from  the  list;  as  it  ap- 
pears, from  the  context,  that  they  were  only  in  a 
collateral  line,  and  seem  to  have  been  rebellious  vas- 
sals, who,  taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  their 
liege,  set  up  for  themselves,  in  their  own  country. 
The  first  was  a  rebel  of  the  name  of  'Ataca,  as  seem- 
ingly implied  by  his  name,  who  made  himself  inde- 
f pendant,  and  resided  in  the  town  of  D'h&ra.  He 
ived  190  years;  that  is  to  say,  his  collateral  dynasty 
lasted  so  many  years,  and  this  dynasty  was  very 
properly  omitted  in  the  Ayin-Acberi.  Then  comes 
Suc'h-s'ena,  or  Sumuc'h-s'kna,  with  another  king 
called  C'ha'dga  or  Charga;  and  these  resided  at 
Cbitra'C6t*a  in  Bumklc'kafidy  as  asserted  in  that  see- 
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tionor  appendix.  Sumuc'ha-s'ejta  is  called  Keneck- 
8E1N  in  the  Ayin-Acberi ;  and  in  that  treatise,  Chitrik' 
dita^  their  metropolis,  is  metamorphosed  into  a  king. 
to  whom  a  reign  of  one  year  only  is  allotted.  Ta 
names  of  the  three  next  princes,  Chandrafala, 
Mahe'ndra-pa'la  and  Kurrum-chund,  in  the^^m- 
Acbcri^  should  be  written  in  this  manner,  Ra'ma- 
chandra,  who  did  not  reign :  his  son  was  Chai-. 
tra-pa'la,  who  was  elected  emperor  of  India  after 
the  death  of  Jaya-nanda.  His  son  and  successor 
was  Ma'ha-chandra-pa'la  ;  but  I  conceive  that 
the  true   name    of   the    latter    was    Maiik'ndea- 

From  Cha  nacya's'  expiation  to  the  first  year  of 
Vicrama'ditya,  the  son  of  Gandha-rupa,  the 
three  lists  do  not  materially  differ  from  each  other 
with  regard  to  the  number  of  kings,  and  the  order 
of  succession.  The  greatest  difficulty  is,  from  the 
first  year  of  Vicramaditya,  the  son  of  Gand- 
HA-RUPA,  or  Harsha-me'gha,  which  last  .is  a  ridi- 
culous epithet  for  an  ass,  to  the  first  of  Bh6ja.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  names  of  the  kings,  in  this  list,  are 
probably  fictitious,  except  some  of  the  most  ilkistrious. 
The  first  we  recognise  is  Mah'abalt,  or  Nanda, 
who  ascended  the  throne  of  I?idia  355  years  before 
Christ.  From  his  accession  there  elapsed  tgg  years, 
according  to  Raghuna'tu's  list,  to  the  death  of 
Vicrama'ditya,  which  happened  56  years  B.  C 
Then  appears Diiananjaya,  who  put  to  death 'Adit- 
ya:  these  are  'Saliva hana  and  Vicrama'ditya  : 
the  times  coincide,  and  the  name  of  one  of  them. 
Dhananjaya  is  also  the  name  qf  A'rj una  in  the 
Mahd'bhdrat,  of  whom  it  is  said,  that  he  did  not 
exult  over  the  ignorant  and  ill-favoured,  but  spent 
his  riches  among  the  needy ;  in  short,  he  was  the 
wonder  of  all  good  men.  This  is  the  character 
given  of  Sa  LI  V  AH  an  a  in  the  Cipndricd-chan'day  and 
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the  Agni-pmmna.  This  second  DiiAXANrrAYA,  cailed 
also  Dhaxandhara,  is  reckoned  as  an  Utpata^  or 
prodigy;,  and  some  account  of  him  i?  given  in  the 
Ayin-Acbein^y  and  also  in  traditionary  legends. 
He  sprang  suddenly  from  the  middle  of  a  temple  at 
Prat-shtdna  in  the  Delchin,  in  a  human  form,  and 
with  a  divine  countenance,  holding  a  bright  sword; 
He  attacked  A'ditya,  or  Vicram'aditya,  vvliom  .he 
put  to  death;  then,  leaving  the  DekkiUy  he  made 
Ujjayini  the  seat  of  his  empire.  In  the  grant  found 
at  Monghir^  allusion  is  made  to  Vicuama'i^itya, 
under  the  name  of  Sa'Cadwishi,  the  foe  of  Saca 
or  Saliva  HA  NA  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
prime  minister,  in  the  inscription  on  a  pillar  at  Bud^ 
daiil,  is  compared  to  'Sa'liva'hana,  under  the  liam© 
of  Dhanan-jayaI. 

There  were  undoubtedly  many  Vicrama'dityasj 
but  which  of  them  instituted  the  a^a  denominated 
after  him,  is  bv  no  means  obvious  :  for  there  is  hardlv 
any  instance,  I  believe,  of  any  sovereign  or  legis- 
lator, that  ever  instituted  an  era  called  after  him, 
and  beginning  with  some  memorable  event,  during 
the  course  either  of  his  life  or  of  bis  reign.  Any 
one  of  them  might  have  instituted  the  er^  ;  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  he  lived  at  the  beginning  qf  it. 
The  author  of  the  VansdvctU^  and  in  general  all  those 
who  have  attempted  to  new  model  his  list,  say,  that 
the  era  of  Vicramaditya  was  instituted  by  his 
brother  BhartrKhari,  or  Suca'ditya,  who  is  called 
Sacwanta  on  that  account.  He  reigned  fourteen 
years  ;  and  after  his  death,  Vicramaditya  took  it 
up,  made  some  corrections,  and  had  it  called  after 
his  own  name.     This   circumstance   is   noticed   by 


«*•■ 
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Bervoutllt,  from  the  Tadkerat  assalatin ;   but  the 
copy  in  Mr.  Hakington's  possession  is  the  most  ex- 
plicit on  this  subject,  and  I  find  that  it  is  by  no 
means  a  new  idea.   According  to  some,  these  fourtcea 
years  are  the  difference  between  the  era  of  Viciu- 
M a'ditya  in  its  corrected,  and  the  same  in  itg  original 
state.     This  'Suca'ditya  is  called  also  Vicrama'dit- 
TA  in  the  Dckhin^  and  is  said  to  have    begun  Im 
reign  in  the  year  of  the  Cali-yuga  3020,  and  to  have 
died  in  the  year  3034,  from  which  they  reckon  the 
era  of  Vicrama  :  but  in  the  northern  parts  of  Indkj 
they  say  that  he  began  his  reign  in  the  year  3O30, 
and  died  in  the  year  3044.     Yet  this  BhartrYhabf, 
in  the  collection  of  tales  attributed  to  him,  alludd 
to  another  Vicrama'ditya,  who,  from  the  context, 
certainly  lived  long  before  him.     Such  is  the  uncer- 
tainty about  this  famous  emperor,  that  we  are  obliged 
to  distinguish  between  the  years  since  the  time  of 
VicRAMA'DiTYA  and  those  of  his  era.    Thus,  in  the 
^Satrujayormahatmya,  we  read,  that  after  466  yean 
of  the  era  are  elapsed,  then  would  appear  the  great 
and  famous  Vicrama'ditya  ;  and  then,  477    after 
him,  'Saila'ditya,  or  Bh6ja,  would  reign.     In  the 
Ayin-Acberi^  the  various  dates,  from  the  era  of  Vi- 
crama'ditya,  are  to  be  reckoned  from  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  in  the  middle  ages  of  the  Chris- 
tian era. 

The  third  epoch  in  my  list,  and  in  most  of  the 
lists  in  the  eastern  parts  of  India,  is  that  of 'Suraca, 
who  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  CrIshna,  accord- 
ing to  the  Pur6nas.  He  began  his  reign  in  the  year 
191,  and  was  also  considered  as  a  Vicrama'ditya, 
or  rather  a  Samvatica,  or  author  of  a  civil  period  ; 
and  of  him  also  I  took  particular  notice  in  my  essay 
on  the  Gangetic  provinces. 

The  next  period  is  that  of  Vicrama'ditya,  the 
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»on  of  the  mjln  with  the  countenance  of  an  ass.  Hip 
is  called  in  the  list  Gandha-pa'la,  or  fostered  by 
an  ass.  This  prince  is  omitted  in  several  copies  from 
the  west;  and  between  Gandha-pa'la  and  Vxcea- 
MA'DiTYA,  or  ViciiAMA-PA'LA,  as  lic  is  callcd  in 
these  copies,  there  intervenes  a  king  called  Sa'dat* 
PA'LA.  This  ViCRAMADiTYA  had  two  sons,  ojie 
called  TiLACA*CHAKDRA,  ^ho  reigned  only  two 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  brother,  Vi- 

CRAMA-SE'NA,  Or  ViCRAMA'JDITYA  J    and  this  TlLACA- 

CHANDiiA  appears   iii    the   character   of   BHARTJd- 

HARI. 

The  next  period  is  that  of  Maha'bhat'-Sri'man - 
Maha'ua  JA',  or  Muhammed  the  blessed,  or  fortu- 
nate, the  great  coiiiffiahdef  of^H^  In  various 
copies  he  is  called  Maha'bha'T't'a'uaca,  and  Maha- 
bhatVa'rica.  In  Mr.  Harin^gton's  list,  the  epi- 
thet of  Pauas'U,  answering  to  Seifullah  in  Arabic, 
or  the  sword  of  God,  is  prefixed  to  his  name.  In  all 
the  copies  from  the  west  of  India,  he  is  called  Maha'-  j 
Prema,  for  Maha-Pramaha,  the  great  destroyer ; 
and  to  the  names  of  his  four  confidential  associates, 
the  epithet  of  Prema,  or  Prema'ra,  is  also  added. 
Instead  of  Prema,  we  should  read  Prama'ra,  or 
PARfMA'RA,  the  destroyer;  for,  in  the  'Satrujaya^ 
Mahdtmya,  a  favourite  tract  of  the  Jainas,  he  and 
his  friends  are  called  the  Pancha-ma'kas,  or  the 
five  destrojTrs.  It  is  said  there,  that  Jina,  in  his 
last  incarnation^  as  Gautama  in  the  shape  of  a 
white  elephant,  and  therefore  denominated  'Sr{- 
Hasti-sena,  having  obtained  eternal  bliss,  then, 
three  years,  eight  months,  and  fifteen  days  after  this 
ev«nt,  thci-e  w(»ild  appear  'Sacra-Pa NCHA-lVfARA, 
who  would  put  an  end  to  all  Dharma^  or  religion*, 

t 

*  '-Sacni^  or  tht  nnghl^f  chief. 
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Thus  the  death  of  Gautama  happened  in  Novem- 
ber 617 ;  and  his  death,  in  the  Purdn^as,  and  according 
to  the  Japanese,  is  placed  either  late  in  the  sixth,  or 
early  in  the  seventh  century.  Pram'ara,  the  great 
destroyer,  or  Pari-m  ara,  he  who  destroys  all  round, 
is  one  of  the  titles  of  Yama,  and  very  applicable  to 
MuHAMMED.  The  Hindus,  in  the  western  parts  of 
Indiay  are  well  acquainted  with  the  famous  Chdryarl 
of  the  Musulmans,  or  the  four  friends  and  associates 
of  MuHAMMED.  Somc,  witli  a  little  straining,  de- 
rive this  name  from  the  Sanscrit;  and  thus  the  four 
destroyers,  with  their  leader,  become  the  Pancha- 
Ma'kas,  or  the  five  destroyers.  Mr.  Harington's 
list,  which  was  brought  from  Assam  by  the  late  Dit 
Wade,  seems  to  have  been  new  modelled  by  tlic 
Jamas;  as  Gautama  is  introduced  there,  waging 
war  against  a  certain  Manu. 

The  next  subject  of  inquiry  is  the  Cum&ricir 
c^hariday  a  section  of  the  Scanda-puran'a.  The  copy  in 
my  possession  was  written  in  Gtyjarat  two  hundred 
and  thirty  years  ago,  or  in  the  year  of  Vicrama'DI- 
TYA  1630,  A.  D.  1574;  and  in  the  year  of  Vicrama 
1796,  or  A.  D.  1740,  it  was  the  property  of  a  learned 
Pandit^  who  made  several  corrections  in  the  margin, 
as  usual  in  India.  The  owner  of  that  section,  £50 
years  ago,  obviously  considered  it  as  authentic,  and 
as  making  part  of  one  of  the  canonical  books ;  and 
the  copies  in  general  use  in  this  part  of  the  country 
do  not  materially  differ  from  it.  According  to  the 
context,  this  Purina  must  have  been  written  when 
the  Roman  empire,  probably  in  the  east,  was  in  the 
zenith  of  its  glory ;  for  the  author  mentions  it  as  the 
largest  in  the  world,  and  says  that  it  consisted  of  no 
less  than  1 8,030,000  villages,  or  rather  parishes,  (ind 
he  speaks  of  it  as  existing  in  that  powerful  and  ex- 
tensive state  in  his  own  time.  Six  dates  only  are  given 
in  thi§  section.     The  fiirst  is  Sudraca,  or  Suraca^ 
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who  was  to  appear  when  3300  years,  save  1 0,  of  the 
Cali-yuga  were  elapsed  in  the  city  of  Char  chit  a. 

The  first  Vicuamaditya  is  mentioned  in  the  Cm- 
miricd-chanda^y  in  which  it  is  declared,  that  after 
3020  years  of  the  Cali-yuga  had  elapsed,  then  would 
Vicrama'roa  appear.  He  reigned  fourteen  years, 
and  of  course  died  in  the  year  3034,  when  the  era 
of  YuDHisHTiR  ended,  and  his  own  began.  In  the 
list  of  the  kings  who  were  to  appear  in  the  Cali-yuga^ 
to  be  found  in  the  Bhdgavata,  Brahmdnda^  Vdyu^ 
and  VtshnU'purdn'as,  there  are  two  kings,  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  in  regular  succession  from 
Chandragupta,  who  reigned  seven  years  each.  The 
first  is  called  Vicrama,  and  the  other  Mitua  ;  and 
they  are  supposed  to  have  been  originally  meant  for 
Vicramamitra;  who,  according  to  some,  reigned 
fourteen  years :  and  in  these  lists,  the  father,  or  pre- 
decessor of  ViCRABiA,  is  called  Ghosha-Ra'ja,  or 
the  king  of  thickets,  which  is  another  name  for 
Gandharupa,  or  Gadua-ra ja  in  the  west.  This 
looks  like  an  interpolation ;  and  the  more  so,  as  it 
will  appear  hereafter,  that  Ghosha-Ra'ja  died  in 
the  year  440  of  our  era. 

This  is  the  Vicrama'ditva,  after  whom  the  pre^ 
sent  Samvat  is  supposed  to  be  denominated ;  and  it 
is  the  general  opinion,  that  the  first  year  of  it  is  the 
next  to  that  in  which  he  died.  Yet  the  Pandits, 
who  assisted  Abul-fazil,  declared  that  it  was  the 
first  of  his  i-eign :  it  is  also  the  opinion  of  many  re- 
spectable Pandits,  particularly  in  the  western  parts 
of  India.    This  is  more  conformable  to  a  passage 


in  the  Cumdricd-c'handa 


',  in  which  it  is 'declared, 


that  after  3100  years  of  the  Cali-yuga  were  elapsed, 
then  would  'Saca,   or  'Saliva hana,   appear.     By 


*  Paragraph.  42d.  f  Paragraph.  42d. 
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this  first  year  of 'Sa'liva'haxa,  \vc  must  not"  under- 
stand it,  as  meant  of  the  first  of  his  et*a  ;  but  of  the 
first  of  his    reign,  which  is  unconnected   with  his 
:perio(l.     In  that  case,  Vicrama'rca  lived  56yeai8; 
nis  death  happened  then  in  the  57,  or  the  first  of  tbc 
f  Christian  era^  the  very  year  in  which  'Sa'x.iva'haka, 
f  the  lord  and  master  of  RomCy  made  his  appearance, 
'  and  after  whom  the  era^  in  use  through  that  empire, 
is  denominated. 

-  The  second  Vicrabia'ditya  is  the  same  with 
"Ski-CarnA'DeVa,  called  also  S'udraca  and  S'ura- 
CA ;  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Vetdlapancha-x^insatiy, 
under  the  name  of  Vicrama-ce'sari,  prime  minister 
of  the  Emperor  of  India,  ?X  PatalUputra-puram.  It 
is  he,  to  wliom  a  Brahmen  gave  strong  hints,  to  seize 
upon  the  throne,  and  avail  himself  of  the  infirmities 
of  his  master.  He  is  the  Viqrama'ditya  mentioned 
by  Fekishta,  in  his  history  of  Jndia;  and  whom  he 
makes,  contemporary  with  Sapor,  king  of  Persia. 
He  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Bhoja-charitra ;  for, 
when  Ra'ja'-Munja  wanted  to  destroy  secretly 
young  Bhoja  his  nephew,  the  latter,  being  apprised 
of  it,  effected  his  escape,  and  wrote  to  him  several 
couplets,  well  known  to  the  learned ;  wherein,  re- 
proaching him  with  his  dark  and  base  scheme,  he 
says,  "  Sui-Carn'a-Ra'ja-Vicrama  isno  more,  and 
he  carried  nothing  along  with  him  out  of  his  immense 
treasures ;  but  died  like  another  man."  From  that 
circumstance,  the  title 'Sr(-Carn'a-Ra'ja-Vicrama 
was  conferred  upon  Bh6ja  by  posterity.  It  seems 
that  he  attempted  to  establish  an  era  of  his  own, 
which  however  did  not  last  long.  The  Pandits,  who 
waited  upon  Abul-Fazil,  informed  him,  that  several 
princes  had  attempted  to  set  up  eras,  denominated 
after  their  own  names:  and  this  is  also  asserted  by 
many  learned  men  now;  but  these  new  eras  wer^ 
soon  doomed  to  oblivion. 
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The  third  VicRAMA'DiTrA  was  the  son  of  Gard- 
DABHARUPA,  OF  Rashabha-se'na,  OF  the  inau  with 
the  countenance  of  an  ass.  That  name  is  pro- 
nounced Gadha'-rxjpa,  or  Gandha-rupa,  in  the 
spoTcen  dialects;  and  he  is  called  also  Gadhendra, 
or  the  lord  of  asses,  and  Ghosha-ra'ja,  or  the  king 
of  thickets  and  bushes. 

In  the  list  of  the  emperors  of  India,  in  the  annexed 
table,  he  is  called  Gand'ha-pa'la  ;  and,  ^t  l/ijayini^ 
his  name  is  Gandha-ruffsena,  according  to  Dr^ 
Hunter    of   our  Society  *.     A.   Roger  writes   it 
Venerouti-si,  or  GuenerouItsi  :    but  says,  that 
it  was  the  name  of  the  sister  of  Vicramaditya, 
who,  they  insist  in  the  DeccaUj  was  himself  the  son 
of  a  Brahmen  of  Betiarcs,  called  Chandra-gupta  ; 
and  there  is  a  fulsome  account  of  the  birth  of  this 
ViCRAMA,    in   the  first  section  of  the  Sinh&sand^ 
dzv&irin'sati^  called  Vicraina-Up&c'hyAna.     "  In  Gurj- 
jara-man"dalam  are  the  S&bharamati,  and  Mahi  rivers: 
between  them  is  a  forest,  in  which  resided  Tamra- 
lipta-rKshi,  whose-  daughter  married  king  Tamra- 
s'ena.     They  had  six  male  children,  and  one  daugh- 
ter,  called   Madana-rec'ha'.     The  king  had   tvi^o  ' 
young  lads,  called  Deva-s'arma'  and  Hari-s  arma', 
whose  duty    chiefly  was  to  wash,   every  day^   the 
clothes  of  their  master,  in  the  waters  of  the  nearest 
river.     One  day,  as  De'vasarma'  went,  by  himself, 
for  that  purpose,  h?  heard  a  voice  saying,  tell  king 
Tamra-s'ena   to  give  me  his  daughter;  should  he 
refuse  me,  he  will  repent  it.     The  lad,  on  his  return, 
mentioned  the  whole  to  his  master;  who  would  not 
believe  it,  and  next  day  sent  Hari-s'arma'  to  the 
river,  who  heard  the  same  voice  also,  with  the  threats 
in  case  of  a  refusal.     The  king  was  astonished  ;  and, 
going  himself,  heard  the  Voice  also.     On  his  return, 


*  Asiat.  Research*  YoL  6thk  p.  35. 
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he  assembled  his  council ;  and,  after  consulting  to- 
gether, it  was  agreed,  that  the  king  should  go  agsD, 
and  ask  him  who  he  was.  The  supposed  spirit,  being 
questioned,  answered,  I  am  a  Ganiharva^  or  heavenly 
choirister;  who,  having  incurred  Indra's  displea- 
sure, was  doomed  to  assume  the  shape  of  an  ass.  I 
was  born  in  that  shape,  in  the  house  of  a  Cumbha- 
cAra,  or  potter,  in  your  capital  city ;  and  I  am  daily 
roving  about  in  quest  of  food.  The  king  said,  that 
he  was  very  willing  to  give  him  his  daughter;  but 
that  he  conceived,  that  such  an  union  was  altogedier 
impossible,  whilst  he  remained  in  that  shape.  The 
Gandiiarva  said,  trouble  not  yourself  about  that; 
comply  with  my  request,  and  it  will  be  well  with 
you.  If,  says  the  king,  you  are  so  powerful,  torn 
the  walls  of  my  city,  and  those  of  the  houses,  into 
brass ;  and  let  it  be  done  before  sun-rise  to-morroHr. 
The  Gandharva  agreed  to  it,  and  the  whole  was 
completed  by  the  appointed  time ;  and  the  king,  of 
course,  gave  him  his  daughter.''  Several  learned 
Pandits  inform  me,  that  this  Gand'harvaV  ninic 
was  Jayanta,  the  son  of  Brahma'.  When  cursed 
by  Indra,  he  humbled  himself;  and  Indua,  relent- 
ing, allowed  him  to  resume  his  human  shape  in  tlic 
nighttime;  telling  him,  that  the  curse  should  not 
be  done  away,  till  somebody  had  burned  his  ass-like 
frame. 

It  is  said,  in  the  Vicrama-Upac'hyanaj  that  the 
mother  of  the  damsel  spied  them  once  in  the  night ; 
and,  to  her  great  joy,  found  that  the  Gandhaeva 
dallied  with  her  daughter  in  a  human  shape.  Re- 
joiced at  this  discovery,  she  looked  for  his  ass-like 
form,  and  burned  it.  Early  in  the  morning,  the 
Gandharva  looked  for  this  body  of  bis,  and  found 
that  it  had  been  destroyed.  He  returned  immediately 
to  his  wife,  informing  her  of  what  had  happened, 
and  that  his  curse  being  at  an  end,  he  was  obliged  to 
return  to  heaven,  and  leave  her.    He  informed  he* 
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also,  that  she  was  with  child  by  liim,  and  that  the 
name  of  the  chijd  was  to  be  Vicramaditya  ;  that 
her  maid  was  with  child  also,  ^nd  that  the  name  of 
the  child  should  be  BHARTRt-HARi.  He  then  left 
his  wife,  Avho  resolved  to  die ;  and,  ripping  up  her 
own  belly,  she  took  out  the  child,  and  intrusted  it  to 
the  care  of  a  Mdlini^  or  the  wife  of  a  gardener,  or  a 
flower  woman.  \  Go,'  said  she,  *  to  some  distant 
place,  and  there  remain  concealed ;  because  my  father 
will  attempt  to  destroy  the  child/  The  Malini  went 
to  Ujjayinij\v\x\\  the  maid;  and  from  the  signal  pre-, 
servatioa  of  the  child,  in  that  city,  it  was  alsa 
called  Avantij  from  the  Sanscrit  avCj  to  preserve. 

In  the  Agni'puraria,  the  father  of  the  damsel  is 
called  Sadasvas' ENA,  in  the  Bhavishya-puriria  Va- 
sud.'ha':  Ferishta  says  that  his  name  was  Basdeo; 
whom  he  represents  as  emperor  of  India^  and  re- 
siding at  Camu^e ;  but  the  author  of  the  llcrama- 
Up&chyana  says  that  he  was  a  powerful  prince,  ia  the 
west  of  India^  and  possessed  of  the  countries  which 
we  find,  afterwarrls,  constituting  the  patrimonial 
territories  of  the  Balaharay  which  included  Gurjja* 
rasht'ra  (or  Gi{ijarat\)  with  some  adjacent  districts. 
In  the  Ayin-Acberi  he  is  called  Sudhrowsheneh, 
and  at  Ujjayini^  Sundersena,  according  to  Dk» 
Hunter,  who  says  that  this  incarnation  took  place 
in  the  time  of  that  prince  *.  This  is  pbyipusly  the 
history  of  Yesdejird,  son  of  Bahram-G6r,  or  Bah* 
HAM  the  ass,  king  of  Persia:  the  grand  features  are 
the  same,  and  the  times'  coincide  perfectly.  The 
amours  of  Bahram-G6r,  with  an  Indian  princess, 
are  famous  all  over  Persia,  as  well  as  in  India.  Ac- 
cording to  D'herbelot,  there  is  still  a  romance  in 
Persian,  called  the  amours  of  Bahram  and  Gul- 
Endam,  the  Indian  princess. 


*  Asiat.  Researches,  Vol.  VI.  p.  35. 
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This  Vicrama'ditya  ascended  the  throne  of  ifi- 
Ictoa^  in  the  year  441,  reckoning  from  the  first  of 
'Sa'liva'hana  ;  and  753  years  after  the  expiation  of 
Chan  ACTA,  according  to  the -^^^n/-jE^wr4itVi,  answer- 
ing equally  to  the  year  of  Christ  441.  In  the  Bhor 
K)iskya'puraiiay  in  which  the  years  are  omitted,  Vi- 
CRAMA  DiTVA  is  placed  in  the  same  order  of  regular  '■ 
succession :  conformably  also  to  the  list  of  the  em- 
perors oi India,  in  the  annexed  table.  Du  Fresnot, 
jn  his  Chronological  tables  *,  says,  that  the  first  year 
of  his  reign  answered  to  the  441  of  the  Christian 
era;  and  the  authors  of  the  Ancient  Universal  His- 
tory place  this  event  in  the  442d :  and  surely  no  greater 
degree  of  precision  could  be  expected  f . 

This  ViCRAM A  was  the  son  of  the  man  with  tbe 
countenance  of  an  ass  ;  but  his  grand  father  was  Ati-' 
Brahma',  in  the  Ayin-Acberlt  and  whose  father  was 
Brahma'.  Now  Yezdej'ird,  called  Isdigertes  by 
the  Greeks^  was  the  son  of  Bah  ram  with  the  nicfe 
name  of  Gur  or  the  ass.  His  grand  father  was 
another  Yezde J iRD,  called  also  Varames  or  Baram, 
with  the  title  of  Atiiim,  and  answering  to  Ati» 
Birmah;  and  whose  father  was  called  Bahrabi, 
the  same  with  Brahma,  Birmah,  or  Bahram,  as 
his  name  is  spelt  by  TieffSnthaler,  and  in  many 
MSS.  lists.  The  Greeks  pronounced  it  Varames, 
and  even  Baram,  as  it  is  written  by  Theophylact 
Simocatta  J.  Jayanta,  the  son  of  Brahma',  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  Indra,  king  of  the  elevated 
grounds  of  Mpru,  or  Turkestan;  and  was  doomed, 
by  him,  to  assume  the  shape  of  an  ass,  in  the  lower 
regions,  Bahram-Our,  or  the  ass,  likewise  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  Khacan^  or  mortal  king  of 


*  Du  Fresnoy,  Vol.  2d.  p.  408. 
t  Anc.  Univ.  Hbtory,  Vol.  9th.  p.  2^8. 
X  See  Photil  Bibuot|ieca.  p.  87. 
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Meru.  lie  ascended  the  tlirone  of  Persia ;  and, 
utter  liaving  overcome  his  enemies,  lie  went  to  Lidia, 
in  disguise,  to  the  court  of  a  powerful  prince  of  that 
country,  who  took  particular  notice  of  him,  on  ac- 
count of  his  valour  and  personal  merit.  The  Indian 
prince  loaded  him  with  caresses  and  honours;  and 
gave  him  his  daughter,  with  an  immense  fortune; 
when  he  was  recognized  by  some  nobleman,  who 
had  carried  the  usual  tribute  to  Persia.  Being  thus 
discovered,  he  returned  to  his  own  country,  after  an 
absence  of  two  years.  The  Hindus  assert,  that  he 
refused  to  take  his  wife  along  with  him ;  and  that, 
in  consequence,  she  killed  herself.  They  ahew,  to 
this  day,  the  place  where  he  lived,  about  one  day's 
march  to  the  north  of  Baroaoh,  with  the  ruins  of 
his  palace.  In  old  records,  this  place  is  called  Gad- 
^hendra-purij  or  the  town  of  the  lorcj  of  as.ses.  The 
present  name  is  Gosherhy  or  Ghojard  for  Ghosha-rayd 
or  Gho^ha-rdja :  for,  says  my  Pandit,  who  is  a  native 
of  that  country,  the  inhabitants,  being  ashamed  of 
its  true  name,  have  softened  it  into  GhosherUy  which 
has  no  meaning.  Bahram,  the  ass,  had  ISOOG  dancr 
ing  women  sent  to  him,  from  India ;  and  it  is  sup- 
posed, that  those  of  that  profession,  in  the  same 
countiy,  to  this  day,  are  descended  from  them.  This 
Bahbam  had  been  brought  up  among  Christians, 
in  Arabia;  and  king  Noomax,  who  had  been  in- 
trusted with  his  education,  died  a  Christian.  But 
Bahuam  abhorred  the  Christian  name,  and  cruelly 
persecuted  all  those  of  that  profession  ;  and  this  was 
the  cause  of  a  bloody  war  with  the  Roman  emperors, 
in  which  the  armies  of  Baiiram  were  repeatedly 
defeated;  ancb^nce  forced  to  plunge  into  the  Eu-^ 
phrates;  when  above  100,000  men  werq  drowned. 
His  son  inherited  all  his  rancour;  but,  being  be- 
loved by  his  troops,  the  emperors  of  Constantinople 
were  obliged  to  submit,  and  tQ  pay  a  yearly  contri- 
bution. 


l4 
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This  Bahiiam,  or  Vicrama'ditya,  the  Hindus 
claim  as  their  own  countryman  ;  for,  in  the  appendix 
to  the  Agni-pardna,  he  is  declared  to  be  Carn'ansya^ 
or  of  the  family  of  'SrUCarn'a  ;  which  is  possible  on 
the  maternal  side. 

This  is  the  Vicrama'ditya,  whose  younger  brother 
was  called  BhartkKhaui;  famous  for  his  piety  and 
learning;  and  who  succeeded  his  father,  though 
the  youngest :  but  being  disgusted  with  the  world, 
on  account  of  the  infidelity  of  his  fiivourite  wife, 
he  abdicated  the  throne  of  Maltroa,  and  retired  to 
Benares;  where  he  ended  his  days  in  devout  con- 
templation :  though  many  are  of  opinion  that  he 
is  still  alive.  When  he  left  the  throne,  his  brother 
was  gone  to  distant  countries ;  and  the  whole  king- 
dom being  thrown  into  confusion,  was  soon  over- 
run with  demons,  the  chief  of  whom  had  taken 
possession  of  the  throne ;  and  it  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  Vicrama  drove  him  away,  by  gentle 
means,  and  even  conciliated  his  favour,  and  there- 
by obtained  a  boon  from  him,  to  sit  upon  the  throne 
for  100  years. 

It  is  the  general  opinion,  that  Vicrama'jditya 
put  his  brother  'Suca'ditya,  or  BhartrIhart,  to 
a  most  slow  and  cruel  death,  by  severing  his  head, 
w^ith  a  knife,  both  small  and  bad.  His  putting 
him  to  death  is  mentioned  by  Holwell,  and  Mr, 

WiLKINS  *. 

Bhartr5(hari,  according  to  the  Hindus  in  general, 
\vithdrew  to  Churiar  near  Benares^  where  he  remain* 
ed  some  time ;  when  his  brother  gave  him  a  purganah, 
or  small  district,   called  to  this  day  Bhartari,  and 


*  Asiat.  Besearches,  Vol.  1st.  p.  129. 
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Bhittri^  after  him ;  and  which  is  to  the  eastward 
of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gomti.  There  are  the 
remains  of  a  pretty  large  fort,  with  the  ruins  of  bis 
palace.  Near  it  is  a  stone  pillar,  with  an  inscription, 
containing  only  a  few  couplets  from  the  Mahd-Bhd' 
rata :  it  is  however  remarkable,  on  account  of  the 
curious  connexions  of  the  letters, 

Beinpj  obliged  to  go  often  to  Benare^^  he  raised 
an  artificial  hill,  at  some  distance  from  the  northern 
banks  of  the  little  •  river  Burna,  to  the  north  of  the 
city,  exactly  in  the  shape  of  the  hill  of  Chimarj  on 
which  he  resided.  It  is  a  work  of  great  magnitude  ; 
and  near  it  is  a  small  village,  called,  from  that  cir- 
cumstance, Pahdr-pur,  or  Hill-burgh. 

In  the  lists  of  the  kings  of  Gwalior,  both  MSS. 
and  printed,  it  is  declared,  that  Su'rva-se'na,  or 
Sij'rya-pa'la,  called  also  So'ma-pa'la,  built  the  fort 
of  Gwalior^  in  the  j^ear  332  of  Vicrama'ditya,  by 
Avhom  we  must  understand  the  son  of  Bahrai^- 
Go'r  ;  and  thus,  the  building  of  this  famous  citadel 
took  place  in  the  year  773;  and  probably,  on  ac- 
count of  the  astonishing  progress  of  the  Musulman 
invaders,  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus.  ITie  kings 
of  that  country  resided  at  a  place  called  Canti  or 
Cantipura  (now  Cotxvall,  nine  cos  to  the  north  of 
(?a7£r/ior,.according  to  Lieut.  Wilson's  information). 
The  origin  of  this  little  kingdom  is  mentioned  ii| 
the  prophetic  chapters  of  the  VdyUy  Brahmdnda  and 
Vishnu-purditas :  but  the  latter  is  more  explicit,  on 
this  subject,  than  the  others.  After  the  death  of 
Pulo'ma',  in  648,  there  appeared,  in  Anu-Ganganiy 
or  thcGangetic  provinces,  a  king,  called  Vis  vas'pha- 
TiCA,  or  VisVa-s'phurjt  ;  who  drove  away  the  Brdh- 
mens  and  Cshettris,  and  raised  to  that  dignity  persons 
of  the  lowest  classes.  After  him  came  the  Ndgas 
or  iVi/CdJj,  who  divided  among  themselves  Ant^Gdng" 
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nm,  and  the  countries  to  the  westward  :  some  resiM 
at  PadmAvatl  (or  Patna;)  others  at  Praya^a^  (oj 
Allahabad).  There  was  a  branch  of  then\  who  set- 
tled at  CAnti  (now  CotwaU  near  GwaUor^)  and 
another  at  MathurA :  and  there  were  nine  familiei 
of  them.  There  is  still  a  tribe  of  the  Ndgas,  w 
NdcaSy  on  the  banks  of  the  JumnA^  about  Co^ 
They  seem  to  form  a  singular  tribe,  but  I  am  other- 
wise unacquainted  with  them. 

Thus  Su  rya-pa'la,  or  S6|tfA-pA  la,  built  thii 
fortress,  in  the  year  773,  and  of  Vicrama  the  son 
of  Bahram-Gu'h  332;  which  computation  is  fiiN 
tber  confirmed  by  another  epoch.  Aja-pa'la  or 
Gebal,  is  said  by  Ferishta',  to  have  been  assisted 
in  his  wars  against  Mahmud,  by  Tandepa'la  king 
of  Gwalior.  There  is  one  Dhand'hupa'i-a,  in  the 
Persian  list  of  its  kings,  and  the  sixteenth  from 
4ts  foundation.  He  was  the  friend  and  ally  of 
Gepal,  &nd  their  combined  forces  were  defeated 
by  Maumooj>,  about  the  year  1017» 

The  dynasty  of  Su'ryapa'la  consisted  of  eighty- 
five  princes,  according  to  the  prediction  of  Gopa- 
CHALA  the  hermit,  (called  in  the  Persian  list  Gua^ 
j.h»a';)  and  ended  in  the  person  of  Te'ja-ga'rn'a,. 
103  years  before  Gwalior  was  taken,  by  Sham- 
SEDDiN,  or  Firoze  the  2d;  (who  ascended  the  im- 
perial throne  in  12S9;)  having  lasted  above  410 
years,  which  is  certainly  too  little  for  85  reigns^ 
but  these  inaccuracies  are  not  uncommon  with  Hindu 
chronologers.  Lieut,  Wilson  informs  me,  that  a 
Brdhmertj  in  the  service  of  Ca'ndu-jee,  has  some- 
time since  written  a  history  of  Gwalior,  in  Sans- 
crit, in  which  he  places  Su'rva-pa'la,  or  S6ma- 
pa'la,  in  the  Dzvapar  age:  and  the  author  declares^ 
that  his  account  is  conformable  to  ancient  inscrip- 
tionS|  still  existing  on  ths  rocks  of  Gxvalior;  and 
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that;the  chief  circumstances  in  his  history  are  entirely 
taken  from  them.  If  so,  neither  the  inscriptions, 
i^or  the  work  itself  d^erve  much  credit.  Bahram/ 
with  the  epithet  of  GAr,  in  Sanscrit  Gardabha, 
or  the  ass,  is  the  founder  of  the  Garddabhina  dy- 
nasty, mentioned  in  the  prophetic  cliapters  of  the 
Purarias.  The  Hindus  say,  tnat  when  Garddabha 
withdrew  from  India^  he  left  his  wife  and  her  maid 
behind,  and  that  both  were  with  child  by  him;  bu^ 
Persian  writers  assert,  that  he  took  his  wife  with  him 
to  Persia  with  her  immense  fortune.  In  Ragiiu* 
naYh's  list,  we  find,  that  the  son  of  Gadha -pa'la, 
or  Garddabha,  was  Vicramad'itya;  who  had 
two  sons  Talaca-chandra,  who  reigned  only  two 
years,  and  another  cq^lled  Vicrama'ditya  also, 
who  succeeded  him.  According  to  Persian  history, 
Garddabha  had  a  son  called  Yesdejird,  who  suc- 
ceeded him*  This  prince  had  two  sons  Firoze, 
the  eldest,  and  Hormuz  the  youngest,  sirnamed 
the  wise;  whom,  on  account  of  his  wisdom,  he 
appointed  for  his  successor ;  and,  to  Firoze,  he  gave 
the  government  of  Sigistan  and  Mecran.  The  ac- 
count of  these  two  brothers  has  much  affinity  with 
what  they  relate,  in  India ^  of  Vicrama'ditya  and 
BhartrKhari.  Some  say  that  Vicrama'ditya  put 
him  to  death;  others,  that  he  banished  him  to  dis- 
tant countries.  Be  this  as  it  may,  they  show  *the 
ruins  of  his  place  of  abode  in  GujjarcU\  at  Ujjatfini^ 
and  near  Benares.  The  dynasty  of  the  GardabhinoM 
is  probably  that  of  the  descendants  and  successors 
of  Bahram  GAr  in  Persia.  .  The  princes  in  the 
N.  W,  parts  of  India  were  vassals  of  the  Persian 
Icings,  at  a  very  early  period ;  and  the  father-in-lavr 
-of  Bahram*G^r  used  to  send  a  yearly  tribute  to 
them.  According  to  the  Hindus,  he  was  not  em- 
peror of  Indiaj  but  only  a  powerful  king  in  the 
western  parts  of  that  country,  and  his  capital  city 
was  Cambdt  (or  Cambay).      It  is  not  improbable 
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thit  FiROZK  spared  the  life  of  his  brother^  and  ba« 
nished  him  to  distant  countries;  and  spread  a  report 
of  his  death  to  prevent  any  further  commotion  in 
his  favour.  Shirovveh,  the  son  of  Khosru  Pcfr 
VIZ,  caused  his  seventeen  brothers  to  be  secretly 
conveyed  to  India;  and  it  was  firmly  believed,  is 
the  west,  that  he  had  put  them  all  to  death:  yet 
there  is  hardly  any  doubt,  that  the  kings  of  Oufy 
poor,  and  the  Marhattas,  are  descended  from  them 
and  their  followers,  as  it  will  appear  in  the  appendix. 
In  many  copies  of  Raghu-naVh's  list,  instead  of 
Gadha-pala,  we  read  Cshe'ma-pa'la,  or  some 
other  name.  Next  to  him,  a  prince  is  introduced, 
called  Sadat-pa'la;  probably  for  SadaVva-pa'la, 
the  name  of  the  father  in-law  of  Gadua-pala, 
or  Bahram-GAr. 

As  the  famous  emperor  Bh6ja  is  not  noticed  by 
foreign  writers,  the  period  in  which  he  lived  is  in* 
volved  in  much  obscurity.  In  the  Ayin-Acberi*^ 
Bh6ja  is  said  to  have  ascended  the  throne,  in  the 
year  541  of  Vicrama'ditva's  era;  which  is  im- 
possible; for  it  would  place  Bh6ja's  accession  to 
the  throne  in  the  year  982 ;  and,  therefore,  there 
would  be  no  room,  either  for  his  reign,  which  was 
a  long  one,  nor  for  those  of  his  two  successors,  the 
last  of  whom  died  in  lOOJ).  In  the  ^Satrujaya- 
mahatmya,  we  read  477  instead  of  541,  and  this  will 
place  Bh6ja's  accesssion  in  the  year  918  of  Christ. 
mt  the  author  of  the  above  treatise  uses,  another 
mode  of  calculation,  which  will  give  a  difference 
of  four  years.  In  the  year  466  of  the  era,  says  he, 
was  VicRAMADiTYA,  who  rcigucd  108  years; 
and  477  years  after,  appeared  Saladitya,  in  As&^ 
rapura.    The  era  is  that  of  Sa'livahana,  and  as 
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the  Jainas  reckon  from  the  death  of  Vicha'maditta, 
the  whole  will  stand  thus,  466+79—108+477=914, 
for  the  year  of  Christ,  in  which  Bh6ja  ascended 
the  throne.  Major  Mackenzik,  in  his  extracts  com- 
municated to  the  Society,  says,  that  in  the  Dekhin  it 
is  recorded  of  Bh6ja,  that  he  reigned" fifty  years 
five  months  and  three  days ;  and  that  the  famous 
Ca'li'-da'sa  lived  at  his  court.  Accordingly,  Bh6ja 
died  in  the  year  965  or  ^69,  if  we  place  his  accessioa 
in  the  year  918.  The  author  of  tlie  'Satrujaya-ma' 
hdtrpya  places  the  accession  of  Vicrama'ditya  in 
the  year  of  Christ  437,  instead  of  441;  andwheu 
we  read,  in  the  Ayin-Acberi^  that  Bh6ja  ascended 
the  throne  in  the  year  of  Yichama'ditya  541,  this 
might  possibly  be  a  mistake  for  that  of  his  death ; 
and  such  mistakes  are  unfortunately  but  too  frequent 
with  Hindu  writers;  and  his  death  would,  in  this 
case,  fall  in  the  year  977;  or  in  982,  if  we  reckon 
from  the  year  441.  This  account  is  the  most  pro- 
bable, as  it  leaves  room  for  the  reign  of  his  adopted 
son  Jaya-nanda,  who  died  without  issue,  when 
Chaitra-pala,  or  Jyte-pa'la  of  the  Towara  tribe, 
was  raised  to  the  throne.  After  fighting  several  un- 
succesful  battles  with  Sultan  Mawmood,  he  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life,  in  the  year  1002,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Mahe'ndra  pa  la.  This 
.Chaitra-pa'la  or  Chandra-pa'la,  and  in  the  spo- 
ken dialects  Chaitra-pala,  Jyte-pa'la  andGEPAL, 
bv  Musulman  writers,  is  called  Chattra-Chandra 
in  the  Bhavishya;  which  cannot  be  explained  other- 
wise, than  by  supposing,  that  the  author  meant,  that 
he  was  called  iudiiferently  either  Chaitra-pa'la  or 
Chandra-pa'la.  He  was  a  most  powerful  prince, 
and  his  authority  was  acknowledged  all  over  India; 
and  he  is  mentioned  in  the  Jyin-Acberi^^  under  the 
name  of   Chandra-pa'la:  but  he  is   placed  erro- 


.«^ 
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neously  before  Ra'ja'-Bh6ja.  This  is  the  Vicra* 
MADiTYA,  who  IS  made  to  wage  war  ag^ainst  Ma- 
iiabha't  and  tht  Mahabhatidicas,  MuHAMMSDand 
the  Muhammedans.  No  Hindu  prince  could  hare 
waged  war  ag'ainst  Muhammed;  but  the  whole  is 
an  allusion  to  the  subsequent  wars  with  his  followers; 
amd  in  the  same  manner  we  must  probably  consider 
the  wars  of  the  other  Vicramas  with  'Sa'jliva'hana. 
The  Hindus  have  confounded  Sxtltan  Mahmood 
with  Muhammed,  whom  they  claim  as  their  own 
countryman,  as  well  as  'SALiVA^HAXA,  whilst  neither 
of  them  ever  was  in  India. 

The  propensity  of  the  Hindus,  to  appropriate  every 
thing  to  themselves,  is  well  known.  We  have  no- 
ticed before  their  claims  to  Bahram-GAr,  and  hia 
descendants;  and  in  the  same  manner,  they  insist 
that  AcBAR  was  a  Hindu  in  a  former  generation.     The 

f)roximity  of  the  time,  in  which  this  famous  emperor 
ived,  has  forced  them,  however,  to  account  for 
this  in  the  following  manner.  There  was  a  holy 
Br/ifimeny  who  wished  very  much  to  become  em- 
peror of  India;  and  the  only  practicable  way  for 
nim  was  to  die  first,  and  be  born  again.  For  this 
purpose  he  made  a  desperate  lapasya,  wishing  to 
remember  then  every  thing  he  knew  in  his  present 
generation.  This  could  not  be  fully  granted;  but 
lie  was  indulged  with  writing  upon  a  brass  plate, 
a  few  things  which  he  wished  more  particularly 
to  remember-  then  he  wa^  directed  to  bury  the 
plate,  and  promised  that  he  would  remember  the 
place  in  the  next  generation.  Mucunda,  for  such 
was  his  name,  went  to  Allahabad,  buried  the  plate, 
and  then  burned  himself  Nine  months  after  he 
was  born  in  the  character  of  Acbar,  who,  as  soon  as 
he  ascended  the  throne,  went  to  Allahabad,  and 
easily  found  the  spot  where  the  brass  plate  was 
buried.  Thus  the  Hindus  claim  Muhammed  and 
Acbar   as  their    own;    exactly  like   the   JPersiam 
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e(  old,  who  insisted  that  Alexander  was  the; 
son  of  on€  of  their  kings;  so  that,,  after  all, 
they  were  forced  to  submit  to  their  countrymen 
only.  But  let  us  return  toMAUA^BHAT,  or  Mu- 
Hammed. 

Tlie  Hindus  say,  that  tlic  son  of  a  certain  king 
of  India,  being  disgusted  with  the  world,  turned 
pilgrim,  and  went  to  M6esHE'sAVARAST'HA'NA,  (pt 
Mecca).  In  his  way  thither,  and  in  Arabia,  he 
stopped  at  the  house  of  a  Brahmen,  who  received 
him  kindly^  and  ordered  his  daughter  to  wait  on 
him,  as  usual.  Whilst  asleep,  the  cloth,  with  which 
his  loins  were  covered,  was  accidentally  defiled. 
When  he  awoke,  he  took  it  off,  and  concealed  it 
in  a  corner  of  the  house,  in  some  hole,  and  out  of 
the  sight  of  the  damsel,  as  he  thought.  Being  from 
home,  to  perform  his  ablutions,  in  consequence  of 
this  nocturnal  defilement,  the  damsel  came  at  the 
usual  hour;  and  her  courses  suddenly  making  their 
appearance,  she  was  much  distressed,  and  looking 
every  where  for  some  cloth,  she  spied  the  bundle— r 
in  short,  she  conceived.  He  departed  for  Mecca; 
and  some  months  after,  the  parents  of  the  damsel, 
and  herself,  were  thrown  into  the  greatest  con*- 
fusion,  as  may  be  imagined. 

The  holy  man  was  considered  as  the  author  of 
their  disgrace,  though  the  damsel  exculpated  him; 
yet  she  could  not  account  for  her  present  si- 
tuation. She  was  like  Hagar,  turned  out  of  the 
house,  into  the  wilderness,  with  her  son :  where 
they  were  miraculously  preserved,  both  being  in- 
nocent. Some  years  after,  the  holy  man  returned, 
i^nconscious  of  his  having  been  tlic  cause  of  so 
much  uneasiness  to  the  family  of  the  hospitable 
Hf^ahmen^ 

After  much  abuse,  the  matter  was  explained;  but 
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the  son  of  the  damsel  could  not  be  admitted  to 
share  with  his  relatives,  or  even  to  remain  in  their 
communion.  He  was,  however,  honourably  dis- 
missed, with  his  mother,  after  they  had  given  him 
a  suitable  education,  and  rich  presents ;  and  thejr 
advised  him  to  shift  for  himself^  and  to  set  up  a 
new  religion,  as  he  could  not  be  considered  as  a 
member  of  the  old  one,  on  account  of  his  strange 
birth,  or  rather  conception.  When  advanced  m 
years,  he  wished  to  see  his  paternal  relations  and 
India;  and  to  persuade  them  to  conform  to  Iiis  new 
doctrine;  but  he  died  in  his  way  thither,  at  AfedinOj 
near  Candah&r.  This  Medind  is  Ghazniy  called  em- 
phatically the  second  Medina^  from  the  gi'cat  number 
of  holy  men  entombed  there:  and  it  is  obviQUS, 
that  the  Hbidtis  have  confounded  Muhammed  wkb 
Sultan-Mahmood,  whose  sumptuous  Mausoleum  U 
close  to  that  city.  Thus  we  see,  that  the  account 
they  give  of  Muhammeit  is  a  mere  rhapsody, 
retaining  some  of  the  principal  features  of  the  his- 
tory of  Ishma'el,  Hagar,  MuuAMM£n  himself, 
and  Sultan  Maiimood. 

This  Samvafy  or  era^  of  Maiia'bhat,  was  early  in- 
troduced into  India,  and  the  Hindtis  were  obliged 
to  use  it,  as  they  do  now  in  all  their  civil  trans- 
actions; and  thus  Muhammed  became  at  least  a, 
Sambatica  or  Santica.  According  to  the  rules  laid 
down  by  the  learned  in  India^  Mohammed  is  cer- 
tainly a '&?ca  and  'Sachzvara^  and  is  entitled  to  the 
epithet  of  Vicrama.  He  is  a  'SacUj  or  mighty 
chief;  and,  like  other '*Sizc«^,  he  killed  his  millions: 
he  is  Saciswara^  or  the  ruler  of  a  sacred  period, 
still  in  use  in  India.  For  these  reasons,  the 
Pandits  who  assisted  Abul-Fazil,  did  not  scruple 
to  bestow  the  title  of  Vicramaditya  upon  him; 
and  even  to  consider  him  as  the  real  worthy 
of  that  name;  and  in  order  to  make  the  era^  or 
at  least  the  time  of  Vicramaditya's  appearance. 
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Coincide  with  the  era  of  Muhammed,  they  have 
most  shamefully  distorted  thd  chronology  of  the 
appendix  to  the  Jgrn-purdna. 


•  •  •  •  •  *  •  •  •  • 


Agnipuran'a, 
"Sdliv&bana     7 
Karavdhana   3 
VausdrV^U,  or  Putra^rdjas, 

that  fs  to  say  the  toyid  VlOO 

offspring. 
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^Saiivahana,  ••• 

S4    Naravahana,  •  •  • 

Putra-r^asy  ••• 


lorO 

•    100 

.  ioo 


200 


A^dit 


;diiya, 


A'ditya,  ..•.•••• 
Brahm^raja,  ••*• 
Ati-Brahtn^y    •  •  • 
Sadas'va^  \ 

Harsha  M6gha,  3 


184    Binnahraj, '• -^ 

55  At-Blrmab, ..  •*.*•• . 

87  f  Sudhrowsheneh,  for 

31  .  (  Sad^va-sena,  ••••••  80 

^.     Heymert,    ....lOp 

^"    Gwndrup,    $5^ 


B6  73 
30 

90 


Ist;  of  Yicram^ditya^ 


437 


i<.i'«i 


isl.  of  Vicrawdditya,  /••  621  7  3 


In  the  MSS,  copy  of  the  }ij/in  Acberi  used  by 
TiEFFENTTHALER,  tlic  days  and  months  were  omitr 
ted.  In  several  we  find  seven  months,  and  thre6 
days  once  only ;  and  the  repetition  in  other  MSS^ 
is  bwing  probably  to  the  carelessness  of  transcribers;. 
Here  one  year  only  is  allotted  to  Sa'liva'hana, 
and  100  to  Nara-va'hana,  who  is  the  Same  with 
^Sa'liva'hana,  to  whom  one  only  is  allowed,  in  order, 
probably,  to  keep  up  his  rank  and  place  in  the  list* 
It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  where  we  put  0  at 
the  beginning  of  a  chronological  list,  the  Hindus  put 
1,  as  we  used  to  do  formerly ;  and  that  year  should 
be  rejected  in  calculations;  but  this  precaution  is 
often  neglected,  even  in  Europe* 

The  first  year  of  'Sa'liva'hana,  but  not  of  his 
e?'^?,  was  the  3101  of  the  Cali-j^uga,  answering  to 
the  first  of  the  Christian  erUj  accoraing  to  the  Cumci- 
ricd'Chanda;  and  consequently,  thisViCRAMA'DiXYA's 
accession,  to  the  throne,  happened  6Sl  years  after 
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tlie  birtli  of  Christ,  according  to    the  MSS.  pe- 
rused by  TiEFFENTiiALEii;  and  621  years  7n)oi)di» 
and  3  days,   according  to  others:    and  the  Hgrck 
began,  when  621  years  6  months  and    15  days,  of 
the  Christian  era^  were  elapsed;    the   difference  is 
surely    trifling.     That    the    Pandit Sj   who    assisted 
Abul-Fazil,   pointed  to  Muhammed,    under   the 
name  of  Vicrama'ditya,  is   confirmed  also   fronr 
two  dates  in  the  Ayin  Acberi,  in  which  the  years, 
said  to  belong  to  Vicramaditya^  er^  are  really 
to  be  reckoned   from   the  beglhnFng  of   the  Jffejri 
Probably  it  was  meant  as  a  comphment  to  the  be- 
nevolent  Acbar,   whose  tolerant  spirit    could  not 
fail  to  endear  him  to  the  Hindus.     Evien  in-  tlic  time 
of  Aurenc-Zebe,  the  most  intolerant  of  all  princes, 
when   Raghu-x'atiia  wrote   the   Vansavafiy   at  bis 
command,  he  introduced  Muhammed  by  name,  with 
the  title  of  'Sri'ma'n-Maha'ra  ja.     In  this  attempt, 
the  Pandits^  who  assisted  Abul-Fazil,  most  shame- 
fully disfigured  the  chronology  of  the   supplement 
to  the  Agtii'pur&ria.     Of  SVliva'hana  and  Nara- 
va'hana^  they  made   two  distinct  persons  ;  as  well 
as  of  Bahram,  with  the  title  of  G6r,  in  Persian^ 
and  Haimau,  or   the  wild   ass,   in  Arabic.     Thus 
they  introduced  Haimar  or  Haymert,  and  GAr  6x 
Ganda-rup:    to  the  former  they  allotted  100,  and 
to  the  latter  S5  years ;  and  they  had  the  assurance 
to  teil  Abul-Fazil,   that  it  was  declared,   in  their 
sacred  books,  that  Haimar  having  been  killed  in 
battle,   his  soul  passed   into   the  body  of  Ganda- 
rup  *.     They  were  also  forced  to  lengthen  the  reigns 
of  the  intermediate  princes  :    thus  one  abyss   calls 
to  another,  and  a  single  lie  requires  often  fifty  to 
support  it. 

The  accession  of  Vicrama'ditya,    the   son  of 
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BahramGAr,  to  the  throne,  is  placed,  in  the  supple- 
ment to  the  AgnUpur&ria^  A.  D.  437;  and  the  same 
date  is  given,  in  the  \Sat7'ujaya'maMtmya^  as  we 
have  seen  before  *•  This  event  is  placed,  however, 
in  the  year  441,  or  442,  by  chronologers  in  the  west ; 
and  in  the  appendix  to  the  Agni-purcina^  the  ac-^ 
cession  of  'Aditta  is  placed  in  the  year  of  Christ* 
185;  but,  in  the  Cumaric&'dharida^  it  is  declared 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  year  19 1 :  the  difference 
is  six  years,  which  added  to  437,  or  rather  to  43ff, 
will  place  the  same  event  in  the  year  442. 

The  name  of  the  emperors,  called  Muhammed, 
or  Mahmood,  is  generally  written,  and  pronounced, 
by  Hindus,  Ma'habhat',  which  implies  a  great 
warrior:  hence  he  is  called  also  Maha'  Ba'hu,* 
VIra-ba'hu,  and  Maha-VJra-ba'hu.  It  is  written 
also  Maha'-bhatVa  RACA,  M aha'bhatVarica,  and 
Moha-bhatVar.  Iu  the  Vansavali^  he  is  styled 
SrIma'n-maha'-raja,  the  prosperous  (or  on  whom 
blessing  and  happiness)  the  great  commander.  In 
the  list  of  kings,  the  titles  are  generally  placed  after 
the  proper  name :  thus  Bho'ja  is  dignified  with  the 
title  of  Sri-Carn'a-Ra'ja-Vicrama,  in  the  appendix 
to  the  Agni-purAna.  In  the  Vansdvdli,  as  new  mo- 
delled by  the  Jaitias^  the  epithet  of  Paras'u  is  pre- 
fixed to  his  name,  and  no*  improperly ;  because, 
like  another  Paras'u,  he  and  his  successors  destroyed 
the  kings  of  the  earth.  Paras'it  signifies  a  sword, 
or  scimiter ;  and  here,  perhaps,  alludes  to  the  epithets 
of  Seisullahj  (the  sword  of  God,)  and  of  ZulfecaVy 
so  famous  among  his  followers. 

It  is  said,  in  the  Vrihat-cafhai  that  he  was  from 
Ana7iga-d^sa^  or  the  country  of  Ananga,  another 
name  for  Ca'madeVa,   and  supposed,  by  Pandits^ 

*  See  before,  p.  157, 
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Co  be  to  the  westward  of  India.  In  the  P^anS!tGi&^ 
instead  ofr  Ananga^  it  i»  written  Bengaj  or  JBengaL 
The  Ua'mir,  or  Homar',  introduced  as  hie^^  successor, 
itt  this,  list,  is  probably  meant  for  Om^r,  who,  a9 
early  as  the  year  636,  began  to  form  regnlar  plans, 
fop  the  invasion  of  Ifidia  ;  and  actually  seat  a  larg«^ 
detachment,  by  sea^  tx)  invade  tlie  Detta  of  tbe^ 
jJMus:  or  rather,  this  Ha'm litis  the  famous  HA^Mifi^ 
general  of  Moavyeh  *,  who  waged  a  longhand  bloody 
war,  with  the  Hindus,  in  the  countries  bordering 
upon  the  Delta.  Moavyeh  began  his  reign  in.  the 
year  661,  and  died  in  679  i  and  the  wars  of  Hahib,. 
with  the  Hindus,  took  place  about  the  latter  end 
of  his  reign.  la  the  Vansdvail,  he  is  called  Ha'mIr- 
siNHA,  and  Ha'mikt-se'na  :  but,  in  many  copies, 
the  first  syllable  of  his  name  is  dropped,  and  we 
lead  MiB-s £ NA,  DiasK na,  and  even  Disej^a  ;  and, 
in  some  copies,  he  is  said  to  have  been  a.  native  of 
Anoi^ga. 

The  title  'Su{ma'n-maha''-ra'ja  wa*  probably  be- 
stowed upon  Maha-bhat',  in  compliment  to  Au* 
reng-Zebe,  by  whose  order  the  Vaiisdvali  was  written. 
The  Hindus^  in  geneml,  never  speak  ill  of  Muham- 
med;  and  they  think  that  he  was  a  good  man; 
but  they  by  no  means  entertain  the  s&me  idea  of 
his  disciples. 

During  the  time  of  Muhamm^ed,  neither  h^  nor 
his  folIowers,^  ever  troubled  themselves  about  India  : 
but  soon  after  his  death,  and  in  the  year  6$6t 
Oma'r  began  to  devise  means  for  the  invasion  of 
that  country;  and  the  first  step  he  took,  was  to 
build  Basrah^  or  Bussorah.  He  then  sent  Magai^ 
jaEH-ABUL  Aas,  according  to  xhQ  Jyin-Acberi -^ ,  whO) 
^letting  off  from  Baharein  by  sea,  invaded  the  west- 

j^^mtmmim.m^mamn^'^^^'      ■      ■  ■      n    »     ■ n  w  ■     »«  i  ■   n  t— — i»<»»ii— ^— ^a— ji<h«^ 
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«rh  parts  of  the  Delta  of  the  Indus:  but  mcetmr 
mth  unexpected  resistance,  he  was  defeated,  and 
lost  his  life;  and  as  Omar  died  in  641,  this  expedi- 
tion must  have  taken  place  -bet^vecn  these  two  years, 
und  probably  in  639  or  640.  Othbian,  his  ^suc- 
cessor, attempted  an  invasion  by  land;  butffaavin^ 
sent  people  to  survey  the  roads,  he  was  deterred 
by  their  report.  Ali,  after  him,  settt  a  general, 
who  effectea  some  trifling  conquests,  on  the  borders 
of  Sind.  MoAVTEH  sent  twice  his  general  Amib, 
or  Ha  MIR ;  but,  after  long  and  bloody  conflicts, 
he  was  forced  to  desist.  Under  the  Caliph  Wa-*lijd 
the  conquest  of  Sind  was  at  last  effected  by  MuhaM- 
hed-Casim,  a.  H.  99,  or  of  Christ  717t- 

The  rapid  conquests  of  Omar,  and  his  successors^ 
through  Iran  and  Turan,  and  their  constant  and 
unrelenting  attempts  upon  Lidia,  though  not  always 
successful,  particularly  at  the  beginning,  could  not 
but  alarm  very  much  the  princes  of  that  country ; 
who  thus  soon  became  acquainted,  with  the  Mahd-^ 
bhafadicaSj  Mu hammed  their  chief,  and  the  intoler- 
ant spirit  of  their  new  religion. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  second  part,  from  the 
first  year  of  Vicrama'ditya,  to  the  death  of 
PRixHwi-RA'jA,  and  of  Jaya-chandra.  In  this 
part,  the  appendix  to  the  A^ni^  and  also  to  the 
Jbhavishya-puran'aSy  agree  pretty  M^ell  with  the  Ayin- 
Acberiy  in  regard  to  the  number  of  kings,  and  the 
order  of  succession.  There  is,  however,  in  the  Aj/in^ 
Acberif  a  material  difl^erence;  for  three  kings,  who 
xu'e  placed  after  Bho'ja,  in  the  two  first  lists,  are 
transposed  in  the  Ayin-Acberi^  and  put  before  Bho'ja, 
ahd  m  an  inverted  order  of  succession.  These  are 
RA'MA-CHANDitA,  (calledtlicre  erroneously  Kukrum- 

*  VoL  2<1.  Account  of  Sircar  Tatah,  p.  147. 
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cund)  Chandra-pa'la,  and  Mehe'ndra-pa'la^ 
The  reason  of  this  transposition  is,  that  the  Pandits, 
who  assisted  Abul-fazil,  having  placed  the  ac- 
cession of  Bho'ja  110  years  before  the  death  of 
Jaya-chandra,  in  1194,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  year 
of  Christ  1084,  there  was  no  longer  room  for  these 
three  kings ;  and  they  concluded,  that  they  must 
have  reigned  before  Bhoja,  particularly  as  they 
found  there  a  king,  called  also  Mah'endra-pa'la, 
the  grand-father  of  Bho'ja.  Another  mistake,  in 
the  Ayin-Acbein,  is  the  introduction,  not  only  of 
a  collateral  dynasty,  but  the  metamorphosiog  the 
place  of  their  residence  into  a  king. 

The  succession  of  kings,  from  Vicrama  the  son 
cf  Gardabha,  to  Jaya-chandra,  stands    thus  in 
the  appendix  to  the  Jgfii-purdna. 
Vicrama  DiTY A     -     -    -     100  years 
Chandra-se'xa,    -    -     -       ,50 
Su'rya-se'na,   -----  85 

Chandra-s'ena  is  omitted  in  the  Ji/in- A cberi, 
*Sacti-sinha,     -    -     -    -       85 

In  his  time  the  era  of  'Sa'liva'hana   prevailed 
over  that  of  Vicrama  ditya. 
Cha'dga-se'na,      •     -     *       85 

he  resided  at  li[jjai/ini, 

At  that  time  A'taca,  called  Va'taca  in  the  P^^r- 
hi'aSy  reigned  at  Dhard-nagara^  for  the  space  of  \gO 
years,  or  rather  his  dynasty.  Suc'ha-s'ex  a  or 
SuMyc'H.-SENA,  and  after  him  C'hadga-sema  reign- 
(sd  at  Chittracuta  (  in  Bundelcund).  The  first  reign- 
ed 88,  and  the  second  S6  years ;  and  these  appear 
to  be  collateral  dynasties. 

Then  came  Mahe'ndra-pa'la,  called  Vijaya- 
NANDA  in  the  Ayin-Acberiy  and  these  two  epithets 
imply  a  gieat  con(|ueror,     It  is  said,  that  he  reigned 
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100  years  at  Vogini-pura,  or  Dilli;  but  it  is  a  mis- 
take, for  the  Mahe'ndra-pa'la,  who  reigned  in 
that  city,  lived  after  Bii6ja.  After  his  death, 
MuNJA  was  appointed  regent,  durmg  the  minority  of 
his  son  Bh6ja.  He  resided  at  a  place  called  SoJiitpura^ 
and  reigned  8ff  years.  After  him,  Bh6ja  reigned 
an  the  Dekhin,  91  years.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Jaya-nanda,  sometimes,  but  eironeously,  called 
Jaya-chandka,  and  he  reigned  89  years.  Thus, 
the  compiler  of  this  list  seemingly  places  the  death  of 
Jaya-nanda  1095  years  after  the  accession  of  Vi- 
crama'ditya,  thesonof  Gauddabha,  tothe  throne; 
or  in  the  year  of  Christ  1480;  thus  confounding 
tagetl>er  this  Vicrama'ditya,  with  the  one  after 
whom  the  era  is  supposed  to  be  denominated.  In 
this  manner,  he  has  carried  back  the  first  year  of 
*Sa'liva'hana,  441  years  before  Christ;  and.  the 
expiation  of  Cha'nacya  and  Chak^dragupta,  75S 
before  the  same  era.  His  idea  howev^er,  was,  that 
Jaya-nanda  died  in  the  year  1095  of  Vicrama- 
DiTYA'ser^,  answering  to  the  year  of  Christ  1039: 
and  as  Bhoja  reigned  only  50  years,  instead  of  pi, 
a  further  cofrection  will  place  the  death  of  Jaya- 
NANDA  in  the  yeaa-  of  Christ  998,  which  is  pretty 
near  the  truth.  These  inconsistencies  and  contra- 
dictions, so  frequent  among  Hindu  chronologers,  are 
disgustful  in  tli€  last  degree,  arid  must  greatly  retard 
the  progress  of  historical  research. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Chaitra-pala,  the  son 
of  Ra'ma-chandra,  a  powerful  zemindar,  in  the 
country  of  Gauda,  in  Malaga,  and  of  the  Tomara 
tribe.  In  the  Ayin-Acheri^  we  read,  that,  when 
Jaya  the  son  of  ]Jh6ja  died,  there  was  not  found 
any  one  of  the    Pomara  or  Porcdr  tribe,  worthy  to 

♦  Vol.  2(1.  p.  $6. 
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wear  the  crown ;  on  which  account,  Ch ytep a'l,  an 
eminent  zemindar,  was  chosen  king;  and  he  founded 
the  Tom&ra  dynasty. 

In  these  three  lists,  we  find  two  dynasties  intro- 
duced, the  Tomara  and  the  Chauhdn:  but  these  were 
collateral,  at  least  for  some  time ;  as  is  obvious  from 
the  context  of  the  appendix  to  the  Jlgni-purdn^a^  m 
which  it  is  declared,  that  Jidahana,  called  PuIth- 
wi-RAJA  in  the  Ayin-Acberi*y  was  defeated,  and 
killed  in  battle,  in  the  country  of  SarnhhahZj  by  tlie 
Chauh&nSj  who  thus  became  kings  of  YdginUpura^ 
or  Dim.  This  happened,  says  Abul-Fazil,  in  the 
year  of  Vicuama'ditya  848  (it  should  be  488); 
and  a^s  the  first  year  of  Vicrama'ditya  is  made  in 
that  section,  to  correspond  with  the  first  of  the 
Hejra^  the  death  of  Jidaha'na  happened  in  the 
year  of  Chkist  1110.  This  is  further  confirmed  by 
another  passage  from  the  same  author f,  in  whica 
he  says,  that  the  dynasty  of  Bala-deo,  or  Bildbo, 
the  ChauMrii  lasted  83  years,  and  seven  months, 
that  is  to  say,  from  the"  death  of  PaiTHwl-RA'JA, 
who  was  slain  by  Baldko,  to  the  death  of  Pi- 
u-haura',  in  the  year  1192,  or  of  the  Hejra^  588; 
and  from  the  beginning  of  the  Hejra.  to  the  year 
lilO  of  CHRIST,  there  had  elapsed  exactly  488 
Hindu  or  Lunisolar  years ;}:.  Accordingly,  these  two 
dynasties  will  stand  thus: 


*  yd.  2d,  p.  118.  t  Vol.  $d.  p.  115, 
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TfeToMA'RA  Family. 
•  lUma-Cbandra*  Zemindhr 
of  Gavlda  did  iMt  reign. 
Cfaaitm^p^la  his  son,  emperor 
of  India,  had  two  sons: 


Mab^odra-p^la, 
imperor 


Raya-s^na,  called  also   CHAUH'ANAFamily. 
Ananga-p^la,  and  Eca^ 
pdla,ouilds  Dillt,  A,  D. 
1050. 
Rdna  Bddi 

Jidabmia,  killed  in  Battle 
by  Bala-deva  4.  D,  1 1 10. 
had  two  sons. 


Vigahana, 
withdraws  to 
Gaudd  his  native 
country. 


Sanca-p&la, 
Cirtti-p^la, 
Aqaugap^la. 


Bahusdli 

Vis'alacstm 

S6nia-d^va 

Bala-deva 

Naga-(i6va 

Cirtti-pa]a 

Prit'hwi-ra'ja, 


died  A.  D.  1 192. 


In  the  account  of  Subali  Dilliy  by  Abul-Fazil* 
the  list  of  the  Chauhan  princes,  who  reigned  after 
the  year  1109,  i&  erroneous;  but  in  the  account  of 
Subah  Mdlwa1[,  it  agrees  with  the  appendix  to  the 
Jgni'purdria. 

Musulman  writers  inform  us,  tbat  after  the  deatk 
of  Gebal,  or  Chait-pa'la,  the  Balhara  kings,  in 
Gujjarh\  became  lords  paramount,  or  emperors  of 
India:  and,  in  the  J gni-purari a^  we  find  that  Chai- 
tra-pa'la  had  two  sons,  Maha'-chandra-pa'la, 
or  Mahe'ndra-pala,  who  proved  at  last  a  weak 
and  foolish  prince,  and  his  brother  Raya-skna 
carried  away  his  wife,  and  built  Dilli.  He  was 
called  Ananga-pa'la,  or  befriended  by  love,  and 
RatIpa'la,  or  fostered  by  RatI,  the  goddess  of 
love,  and  the  consort  of  CA'MA-oEvi;  perhaps  in 
allusion  to  the  above  transaction :  hence  the  founder 
of  Dim  h  called  by  some,  Ananga-pa'la,  and  by 
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others  Raya-s'ena.  He  is  noticed  by  Tiewek- 
THALER,  who  calls  him  Rasena,  and  says  that  he 
built  X)///P.  Abul-Fazil,  in  his  account  ofSubah 
Dilli^  places  this  event  in  the  year  of  Vicrama- 
BiTYA  429 '  and  in  a  former  section,  he  makes  the 
first  year  of  that  era  to  correspond  with  the  first  rf 
the  Hejra  f  •  It  happened  then  in  the  year  of  Christ 
1030;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  another  passai 
from  the  same  authort,  in  which  he  places  tl 
building  of  DUll,  or  tne  beginning  of  the  Tomirn 
dynasty,  in  that  city,  142  years  before  the  death 
ot*  Pith  aura',  in  1192;  and  this  gives  the  same 
result. 

After  the  defeat  and  death  of  Prithwi-pa'la,  or 
JiDAHANA,  in  the  year  1110,  his  son  VigahaVa 
returned  to  GaudUy  his  native  country,  according  to 
the  Agni-purhia ;  but  we  find  still  three  of  his  de- 
scendants, reigning  at  Z)?//^,  Sanca-pa'jla,  Cirtti- 
pa'la  and  Ananga-pa'la.  In  the  AgnipurAria  it 
is  said,  that  Ray-s£na  conquered  the  Anfar-^eSj 
or  country  between  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges;  and 
also  the  country  about  DlllU  and  settled  there. 
The  Chauhanas  possessed  at  the  same  time,  Sam" 
bhala-desa^  or  the  country  of  Savibhala,  to  the  nordi 
Of  Canouge. 

Anaga-pa'la,  the  last  king  of  Dilti  of  the  To- 
m&ra  dynasty,  being  without  male  issue,  adopted 
PrKthwi-raja,  or  Pith  aura',  the  last  of  the  CA^zm- 
h&n  dynasty.  This  account  is  to  be  found  in  the 
history  of  the  wars  of  Pirthi-raja,  or  Pithaura', 
in  the  spoken  dialects,  part  of  which  is  in  my  pos- 


*  Beschreibung  von  Himlustan,   p.  111. 
t  Soobah  Mahva,  vol.  2d.  p.  6l.    See  above^  p.  l6l,  l62. 
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session.  There  it  is  declared,  that  Ananga-pa'la 
had  no  male  issue ;  and  that  he  gave  his  onl3»' 
daughter  in  marriage  to  the  Chauhan  king  of 
Sambhaia-des' a ;  who  had  by  her  a  son,  called  Pi- 
thaura'.  Anaxga-pa'la  adopted  him  for  his  own 
son,  and  appointed  him  his  successor  to  the  throne 
of  Dilli;  recommending  him,  at  the  same  time, 
to  Jaya-chandra,  emperor  of  India,  and  residing 
at  Canouge.  This  happened,  says  the  author  of  the 
above  treatise,  in  the  120th  year  of  king  Ananga-  ' 
pala';  but  more  probably  of  his  dynasty,  which 
lasted  142  years;  and  accordingly,  this  adoption 
took  place  in  the  year  1170  of  the  Citristian  era. 

It  is  acknowledged,  that  the  imperial  throne  be- 
longed of  right,  to  the  Chohan  family,  and  that 
they  were  deprived  of  it  by  Jaya-chandra,  of 
the  Rattore  tribe;  but  we  are  not  told  the  ground 
of  their  claims  and  pretensions.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
such  was  the  cause  of  the  last  great  war  in  India; 
for,  when  Jaya-chandra  attempted  to  perform  a 
grand  sacrifice,  at  which  the  presence  of  all  the  kings 
of  India  was  required,  he  was  told,  that  he  was  not 
qualified  to  preside  at  such  a  sacrifice,  as  the  empire 
belonged  to  the  Chohan  family;  and  of  course,  that 
it  was  the  province  of  Pithaura',  who  had  absented 
himself,  because  he  thought  that  the  usurper  would 
not  allow  him  to  preside  at  the  sacrifice,  A  love 
affair  contributed  also  to  exasperate  both  parties; 
for,  when  Jaya-chandra  led  an  army  into  S'inhdla- 
diV/pa,  or  Ceylon^  the  king  of  that  country  sub- 
mitted, and  made  him  a  present  of  a  most  beautiful 
and  accomplished  damsel:  but  Jaya-chandra, 
being*  ad vanced  in  years,  adopted  her  for  his  own 
daughter ;  and  she  was  soon  to  have  been  married 
to  a  powerful  king:  but  she,  having  heard  of  Pit- 
H aura's  valour  and  achievements,  fell  in  love  with 
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him,  and  refused  her  consent  Jay: 
enraged  at  her  behaviour,  caused  her  to  be  confined; 
and  this  was  the  cause  of  a  most  bloody  war,  in 
which  the  heroes  of  India  fell,  by  mutual  woundi 
Pithaura'  proved  successful,  set  the  young  damri 
at  liberty,  and  carried  her  in  triumph  to  DU^^  and 
recovered  also  the  imperial  throne.  But  he  did  not 
enjoy  it  long ;  for  Sah£BUddin  made  his  appearance 
•with  an  army,  and  Jaya-chandba,  entered  into  a 
league  with  the  invader,  which  soon  brought  ruin 
and  destruction  on  both  parties.  Pithaura'  feB 
an  the  plains  of  Sfhanu-sar  or  Thhiusar ;  and  it  ii 
said,  near  a  village,  called  Narayana  pura.  The 
league,  between  Jaya-chaxdra  and  Sahebuddik, 
did  not  last  long;  and  in  an  engagement,  in  the 
year  .1194,  between  Chandwar  and  JEtazvaA,  Jata- 
CHANDRA  was  Completely  routed,  and  obliged  to  fly; 
and,  in  attempting  to  cross  the  Ganges,  in  a  smaU 
boat,  he  was  drowned  *. 

After  the  famous  expiation  of  Chanacya,  which 
I  mentioned  before,  in  my  essay  on  the  Gangetic- 
provinces,  the  author  of  the  appendix  to  the  jiigm- 
purdria  proceeds  in  the  following  manner^  "  AiiBU- 
ra'ja,  (or  the  king  of  the  waters  surrounding  India\ 
MAHA'-PATi(thegreat  sovereign  lord),  Bhumi-pa'la, 
(the  fosterer  of  the  world),  reigned  a  hundred  years. 
After  him  came  Ra'ma-chandra,  who  reigned 
twelve  years;  and  was  succeeded  by  Bharata,  who 
reigned  in  Ujjayiniy  200  years." 

Ambu-ra  JA  is  obviously  Chandra-gupta,  whose 
reign  here  is  made  to  begin,  and  not  improperly, 
immediately  after  the  expiation  of  Chan  acta; 
when  ievery  thing  was  settled,  and  Chandra-gupta 
acknowledged  paramount  of  India. 


— 4^ 
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Thus,  from  that  famous  expiation,  to  the  end 
«f  BHAfRATA's  dynasty,  there  are  312  years,  ending^ 
the  year  precedmg  the  first  of  the  Christian  era :  but 
according  to=  the  Cum&ricd-c'kandaj  this,  expiation 
took  place  310  years  B.  C.  and  the  difference  is 
trifling.  I 

''Then,''  says  the  compiler  of  the  appendix  to 
the  Agfd-puraria^  "at  Pratisht'ana  in  the  Deccan^ 
through  the  mercy  of  S'iva,  will  appear  'Sa'liva'- 
HANA,  Maha-bali,  greit  and  mighty;  D^harmatmd^ 
the  soul  and  spirit  of  righteousness  and  justice ;  So* 
tyavdca^y  his  word  truth  itself;  Anaswfaca^  free  from 
spite  and  envy;  Rajyam'Uttamam-crita'oany  whose 
empire  will  extend  all  over  the  world*  Nara-n)ahana^ 
the  conveyer  of  souls  (to  places  of  eternal  bliss) : 
and  he  will  reign  84  years." 

Nar(M)&hana  signifies  literally  the  conveyer  of 
men,  which  is,  here  the  same  thing:  for  the  idiom 
of  the  Sanscrit  language  will  hardly  admit  of  oar 
saying  conveyer  of  souls.  Thus  Christ  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Manicheans^  when  they  call  him 
muniarum  'vector  in  majors  naoi^  the  cottveyer  of 
souls  in  the  larger  boat. 

*^  Then  will  come  Nara-va'hana  (in  tlie  Bha" 
vi^AyflpMra«'aNBi-siNHA)wh€Pwill  reign  100  years.'^ 
Nara-va'hana  andNRK-siNHA  arc  two  well  known 
•pithetS'  of  'Sa'liva'han A,  and  they  have  been  pro^ 
bably  introduced  here  in  order  to  enable  the  com- 
piler to  bring  in  100  years  to  answer  hia  purpose^ 
What  induces  me  to  think  .so,  is  the  passage  imme- 
diately following.  *'  Then  will  appear  Nara- 
va'hana  and  VansaVau."    In  the  /Lyin-Acberi  ^^ 
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in  the  room  of  VaVsavalt,  we  read  in  6nc  dopy 
Vansa-ra'ja,  and  in  another  Putra-raj a,  andtk 
former  is  retained  by  Tieffenthaler.  Vansa- 
RA'JA,  signifies  the  royal  offspring,  Putra-ra'ji 
the  royal  children,  and  Van'saVali,  offspring 
or  descendants,  and  also  an  account  of  them.  The 
two  former  are  generally  pronounced  Ra  j a-putras, 
and  Ra'ja-v ansa's;  and  they  are  introduced  here, 
because  there  are  some  families  of  Ra'ja^puts,  and 
Ra'ja-vansas,  who  really  pretend  to  be'SA'tAVANSAS, 
or  the  offspring  of  Ha'la  or  'Sa'jla-vahana.  To 
these,  very  properly,  no  years  are  allotted  in  my  copy 
of  the  Agni'puraiia;  but,  in  that  used  by  ABU^ 
Fazil,  100  years  are  given  to.  them;  and  none  to 
'SaYivaha'na,  or  if  you  will,  one  year  only. 

Thus  in  my   copy  we  read, 

'Sa'liva'hana,      .----.  84 

N A UA VA II ANA  and  the Vansa-halis  1  ^^ 

or   Vansavalis    -----     1  ^^ 

J84 

But  in  the  Ayiii  Acberi  we  have, 

'Sa'liva'hana       ----.-  1— or — 0 

Nara-vahana     ------       100 

Vansa-i^ajas  ov  Puira  7^ajas       -     -       100 

200 

Hence  it  appears,  that  originally  'Sal'iva'haka 
^nd  Nara-va'hana,  in  this  place,  were  considered 
but  as  one  individual. 

"  Then  will  come  ^Aditya,  who  will  reign  65 
years."  His  reign  began  the  185th  year  of 'Sal'iva- 
HANA,  and  of  the  Christian  era,  according  to  my 
copy;  but  in  the  year  201,  according  to  the  ^^ 
Acberi.      This  is  thq  Vicrama- Aditya,    who  was 
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contemporary  with  Sapor  king  of  ^Persia,  according 
to  Ferishtaj  and  reckoned  among  the  several  kings 
called  VicRAMADiTYA,  in  the  Sinhasana  dzvdtri?i^ 
shatL  He  is  mentioned  under  the  name  of  SuDRACAy 
or  'SuRACA  in  the  Vr  that -cat  fici,  and  under  that  of 
ViCRAMACESARi  ill  tlic  VetalapatichcToinsatij  as  we 
have  seen  before*;  and  according  to  the  Cumaricd^ 
c-han^da^  began  his  reign  in  the  year  I9I  of  the 
Chnstian  era.  After  him  came  Brahma-ra'ja, 
who  reigned  87  years  in  Vidharbha-nagari.  His 
successor  was  Ati-Brahma',  who  reigned  at  Uj^ 
jayini:  he  went  with  an  army  to  countries  toward 
the  north,  but  was  defeated  and  killed  after  a  reign 
of  31  years," 

*^  He  was  succeeded  by  SadaVwa,"  called  Va- 
SUDHA  in  the  Bhavishyaj  and  Basdeo  by  Ferishta: 

V  he  reigned  84  years." 

In  his  time  appeared  Harsha-meoha  or  Ra- 
shabiia,  called  Gandha-rupa  in  the  ^yin  Acberi^ 
and  Bahram-G6r  in  the  history  of'  Persia. 

His  son  was  Vicama'Ditya,  (in  the  Bhavishya 
two  persons  are  mentioned,  BiiAHTniHARi  and  SrI- 
Vicramaditya;)  who  began  his  reign  accordingly 
in  the  year  441,  reckoning  from  the  first  of  "Sa'li- 

V  A  HAN  A,  and  answering  of  course  to  the  same 
year,  (441,)  of  the  Christian  era:  and  the  son  of 
Bahram-G6r  ascended  the  throne  in  that  very 
year.  'SrI-Vicramaditya  is  supposed  to  have 
leigned  100  years,  and  of  course  he  died  in  the  year 
541.  It  is  here  said  that  he  went  and  subdued  the 
Pait&nas ;  that  is  to  say,  tlie  inhabitants  of  Pdtdnd 
in  the  Deccan,  but  not  the  PatanSy  as  Bernoulli 
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says.  His  successor  was  Cuandra-s'sna,  vho 
leigned  50  years :  then  came  Su'ry a-s'e'n A,  who 
reigned  85,  and  died  of  course  1 35  years  after  Vi- 
cram'aditya.  S'ukya -s  ena  seems  to  be  a  corrupdon 
for  Sukya'nsa,  or  "SrI-su'rya'nsa,  another  name 
for  'Sai-'SA'LiyA  HANA,  as  I  shall  shew  in  the  next 
essay:  and,  like 'Saliva'hana's  death,  his  is  placed 
exactly  in  lS5th  year  of  Vicrama'ditya's  era,  and 
the  same  number  of  years  after  his  deaths  and  in 
the  year  676  of  the  Christian  era.  But  it  dioes  by 
no  means  follow,  that  there  existed  at  that  time  a 
prince  called  either 'Sa'liva'hana  or  Su'iiYA'NSA; 
but  what  we  can  reasonably  conclude  is,  that  his  m 
was  introduced  at  that  time,  and  finally  prevailed. 
**  Then,''  says  our  author,  (under  the  reign  of  his 
successor 'SactI-s I NH A,  and  in  the  room  of  Vicba- 
ma'rca,  the  Saca-bandhi^)  "  *Sa'lav'ahana  will  be 
chief  of  the  ^Saca^  or  sacred  period;"  or,  in  other 
words,  his  era  will  prevail   over   that    of  Vicba'- 

HARCA. 

VicbamarcaT  param  charoa^SACA  carttd  bhaoishyatl 
Sa'lava'hana  namnaivaprasidd'ham  punarasya  tu. 

Tlien,  after  Vicramarca,  Salavaha'na  will  be 
the  maker  (7*uler)  of  the  S'aca. 

The  famous  Bh6ja  was  the  son  of  Ra^ja-stn- 
puLAj  and  born  unto  him  in  his  old  age.  When 
he  died,  his  son  being  a  minor,  and  only  eight 
years  old,  his  uncle  Munja,  whose  name  is  often 
written  Punja,  was  therefore  intrusted  with  the 
regency, 

Munja  wrote  a  geographical  description,  either 
of  the  world,  or  of  India;  which  still  exists,  under 
the  name  of  jffunja'prati-desd-vj/avasthdy  or  state  of  va- 
rious countries.  This  voluminous  work  was  afterwards 
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corrected  and  improved,  by  Raja-Bh6ja;  and  this 
new  edition  is  called  Bhoja-pt^atidesa-vyavhtha,  and 
still  exists  in  Gujjardt. 

-  When  Bh6ja  ascended  the  throne,  he  fonnd  the 
famous  Sinhasanaj  or  lion-seat,  which  had  been 
buried  since  the  days  of  Vicrama'ditya,  and  thereby 
became  entitled  to  that  epithet,  which  was  con- 
firmed to  him  by  Bali,  when  he  visited  the  infernal 
regions.  He  is  also  called  'SrI-Carna-raja-Vi- 
CRAMA,  with  the  tjtle  of  Aditya,  which  last  is 
used  often  separately,  and  was  also  a  title  bestowed 
upon  'Sr{-Carna-De'va,  whom  he  alluded  to  in  the 
stanzas  he  sent  to  Munja  *,  and  which  afterward, 
from  that  circumstance,  was  bestowed  on  him. 
When  he  died,  the  goddess  Sarasvati,  presiding 
over  the  sciences,  wept  bitterly,  saying  "  where  shall 
I  find  now^  a  place  to  dwell  in/'  Bh6ja  ascended 
the  throne,  as  we  have  seen  before,  in  the  year  of 
Christ  913;  and  he  resided  Sit  Dhdrd^nagar,  com- 
monly called  Dhar^  in  the  province  of  Malava. 
He  had  an  only  daughter,  called  Banumati,  whom 
he  gave  in  marriage  to  Jaya-nanda,  who  conquered 
all  India,  and  is  reckoned  as  the  last  of  the  worthies 
dignified  with  the  title  of  Vjcrama'ditya,  though 
some  reckon  Jaya-chandra  as  the  last;  and  indeed 
Jaya-nanda  and  Jaya-Chandra  are  often  mis- 
taken the  one  for  the  other. 

In  the  appendix  to  the  Agni-pur&na,  the  author 
concludes  with  declaring  that  some  hundred  years 
ago,  "  the  gods  and  men  in  Lidia,  groaning  under 
the  tyranny  of  foreign  tribes,  went  iaa  body,  with 
Brahma'  at  their  head,  to  ^Sweta-dxvipa,  or  the 
White  Island  in  tlie  west,  to  implore  Vishnu's  pro- 
tection,  in  their  own  name,  and  also  in  the  behalf 
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of  men.  Vrsuxu  comforted  them^  as  asual,  aiut 
promised  that  he  would  appear  in  the  character  of 
Calci-avata'ra,  when  he  would  exterminate  ali 
their  enemies."  If  so,  the  Hindus  must  wait  no  les» 
than  429,  917  years  for  relief.  Eirery  VrcRAMA'- 
DiTYA  had  a  certain  number  of  learned  men  at  hk 
court ;  the  chief  of  whom  is,  in  general^  called  Ca- 
LiDASA.  According  to  the  supposed  appendis  to 
the  Bhavishtfa'puranay  Vicrama'ditta  the  son  of 
Gardabha  had  sixteen  of  them.  Ra  ja-Bh6ja 
had  nine,  among  whom  Dhanayantari  anjd  Bara- 
KucHi  were  the  most  famous.  These  two  learned 
men  are  cdllcd  Dhunpa'l  and  Beruje  in  'the  A^ 
Acberi.  Another  Vicraaia'ditya  had  only  fire,* 
and  these  learned  men  were  dignified  with  the  title 
of  Ratnay  or  jewels,  with  which  the  courts  of  those 
emperors  were  adorned.  It  is  the  general  opinion, 
in  the  west,  that  the  real  Ca'lidasa  lived  at  the 
court  of  king  Bh6ja.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  ex- 
tracts communicated  to  the  society,  by  Major 
Mackenzie,  and  also  in  the  &th  vol.  of  the  Asi- 
atic Researches*;  arid  ^Sa'liva'hana  is  even  sup- 
posed to  have  had  a  poet  of  that  name  at  his  court. 

Tlie  next  list,  coming  under  examination,  i^fronv^ 
Giijjardt^  and  was  given  to  me  by  aPa/idk,  a  native 
of  that  country.  It  is  entirely  confined  to  the  ancient 
rulers  of  that  time,  and  of  the  adjacent  countries; 
and  comes  down  no  lower  than  the  year  1309;  and 
I  was  happy  to  find,  that  it  was  the  same  list  which 
was  used  by  the  Pandits  who  assisted  Abul-Fazil. 
This  shews  that  it  exrsted  above  two  hundred  vears 
ago;  and  such  as  it  is,  that  tlT;ey  had  no  better  do- 
cuments at  that  time.  They  borrowed  from  it  only 
the  last  dynasty  of  the  king  of  Gujjardt\  wKich 
began  A  I).  746. 

♦  Page  243* 
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I'his  list,  called  also  Vam&vaU^  contains  the^ 
names  of  the  rulers  pf*  these  countries,  under  the 
title,  either  of -Bflj/a-r^T/tf^,  or  Rayas,  or  Mahd-Rajh^ 
sprung  from  various  tribes,  or  belonging  to  different 
dynasties.  Many  of  them  were  only  petty  kings, 
and  vassals  to  the  more  fortunate  kings  of  another 
tribe,  sitting  then  upon  the  imperial  throne.  Fori 
these  various  tribes  were  always  struggling  for  su^ 
preme  power;  and.  the  imperial  dignity  was  con- 
stantly shifting  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Un- 
fortunately, the  compiler  has  not  pointed  out  those 
who  were  Rqje'fidras;  and  there  were^  of  course, 
many  of  these  inferior  sovereigns,  ^  in  a  collateral  suc- 
cession with  the  emperors.  The  whole  is  compiled 
with  the  usual  negligence  and  carelessness  of  the 
Hindus,  and  the  author  carries  the  beginning  of  thi$ 
lis*  as  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  the  Cali-yugay 
and  yet  he  mentions  only  thirty-six  kings,  or  rather 
nine  and  twenty,  in  the  list,  from  that  period  to  the 
year  of  Christ  746.  It  is  customary  with  Hindu 
genealogists  to  re-ascend  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Cali-yugay  whenever  they  fancy  they  can  do  it  with 
propriety;  otherwise,  these  families  would  be  looked 
upon  as  a  new  race,  and  their  princes  as  men  of 
yesterday.  But  these  nine  and  twenty  reigns  cannot 
carry  the  origin  of  the  Bala-R^yas  beyond  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Christian  era.  This  idea,  however, 
is  by  no  means  novel ;  for,  among  Musulman  writers, 
some  make  Dabshelim  the  first  Bala-Raydy  con- 
teniporary  with  Hdsiienk,  the  second  king  of  the 
Pishdadian  dynasty  va  Persia;  but,  according  to 
Masoudi.  he  must  have  lived  a  little  after  tlie  be- 
g^inning  of  the  Christian  e7^a. 

Tlie  title  of  Bala-Rdja,  Bala-Rdyd,  or. Bala-Rau 
in  the  spoken  dialects,  signifies  the  great  king,  and 
is  unknown  in  Indiay  as  belonging  to  the  ancient 
sovereigns  of  Gujjardt'.  According  to  our  compiler, 
there  were  two  sorts  of  these .  sovereigns,  some  wei^ 
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IRajd'CulaSy  or  of  royal  extraction,  5uch  as  ViCia- 
BfADiTYA  and  Bii6ja;  others  were  descended  from 
powerful  Zemindars  of  different  tribes,  the  names  of 
"which  were  the  Cha-uhana  or  Chauhana^  Chaiidk 
and  Goheldj  to  which  we  may  add,  from  the  context 
of  the  list,  the  ^Solanci^  and  the  Bctgheld  tribes. 
According  to  Musulman  writers,  the  first  Sala-R&yi 
was  Dab-'Sklim,  Dab-'Slim,  Di-Salem  and  Dr- 
*Slam.  These  are  strange  appellations,  and  unknown 
in  Indiay  at  least  in  that  shape;  and  are  hardir 
reducible  to  any  standard,  either  Sanscrit  or  Hitidu 
My  inquiries,  concerning  this  ancient  and  famous 
Icing,  have  proved  unsuccessful,  unless  his  real  name 
were  ^Saila-deVa,  according  to  learned  men  from 
Gujjardt'.  This  'Saila-deva,  Saila-deo,  Deb- 
*Saila  or  De-'Sa  I  LA,  was,  according  to  tradition, 
a  most  holy  man,  of  royal  extraction ;  and  I  find 
him,  or  one  of  the  same  family,  mentioned  in  the 
Ayin-'Acberi^  under  the  name  of  Syel-deo*.  The 
word  Deva  is  pronounced  Deb  in  the  eastern  parts 
of  India^  Deo,  De'  and  Di  in  the  western  parts  of 
India ;  and,  in  the  present  list,  snch  proper  names 
as  end  in  De'va,  or  Deo,  in  the  yii/m-Jcberi,  have 
Constantly  De  in  the  room  of  it.  This  word  is 
seldom  prefixed  to  proper  names,  yet  there  are  se- 
veral instances  of  it,  as  in  Deb-Pa'l-deb,  a  famous 
emperor,  mentioned  in  the  imperial  grant  found  at 
MonghiVy  and  in  DeVa-Nausha,  pronounced  Di- 
Nissi  in  the  Dcccan.  1\\  our  list,  the  first  Bak- 
Raya  is  called  Di-Saca,  or  Deva-Saca,  which 
I  suppose  to  be  meant  for  Di-'Sa  la,  Di-'Saila  or 
Sail  deo. 

His  descendants  are  known  to  Musulman  writers 
under  the  appellation  of  Deb-Sdlimaf,  according  to 
D'HERBELOT-f;    and   their  sire  is  represented  as  a 


*  Ayin-Acberi,  Vol.  2d.  subah  Gujjerit,  p.  Si). 
t  See  D'Herbelot,  Dabscheliin  and  Dabschalimat. 
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most  Virtuous  and  powerful  prince,  and  king  of  the 
country  of  Soma-ndthay  or  Gujarat'.  Pilpai  was 
his  prime  minister,  and  at  his  comtnand,  wrote  the 
famous  testament  of  Hushenk,  still  existing  in 
Persian.  In  the  present  list,  Di-Saca  or  DeVa* 
'Saca  is  declared  to  have  been  a  Yadu  by  birth,  and 
of  this  tribe  was  CrKshxa.  Masoudi,  who  wrote 
about  the  year  947,  and  had  been  in  India^  throws 
some  light,  in  his  golden  meadows,  upon  the  time  ia 
which  De'va-Saila  lived. 

"  The  dynasty  of  Phour,  who  was  overcome  by 
Alexander,  lasted  140  years:  then  came  that  of 
Da^schelim,  which  lasted  ISO  years.  That  of 
Yalith  was  next,  and  lasted  80  years;  some  say 
130."  (Yalith  is  a  strange  name,  and  the  nearest 
proper  name  to  it  in  Hindis  is  Ja'lIya',  or  Ya'liya', 
the  name  of  a  descendant,  or  successor,  of  DeVa 
S'aila.)  "  The  next  dynasty  was  that  of  Couros, 
(a  corruption,  from  either  Carn  a,  Cura'n  or  Curu:) 
**  it  lasted  120  years." 

'^  Then  the  Indians  divided,  and  formed  several 
kingdoms;  there  was  a  king  in  the  country  of  A/W; 
one  dXCamgt;  another  in  Cashmr;  and  a  fourth 
in  the  city  of  J/a/?A:/>,  called  also  the  Great  Houza; 
and  the  prince,  who  reigned  there,  had  the  title  of 
Balhoj^aV 

Now,  it  is  acknowledged,  that  Deb-Salim  was 
the  first  Balhara  emperor,  and  the  founder  of  tliat 
dynasty ;  and  if  so,  that  emperor  and  his  dynasty, 
have  been  transposed  by  Masoudi,  and  erroneously 
placed  before  Couros,  whoever  he  was.    The  other 


^  See  accounts'  and  extracts  of  the  MSS.  in  the  library  of  the 
king  of  France,  vol.  1st,  p.  124^ 
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dynasties  of  Puru,  Ya'lIya'  and  Curit,  lasted  a§* 
cording  to  him,  either  390  or  350  years.  We  can- 
jiot  fix,  with  precision,  the  begining  of  the  dynasty 
of  Puuu;  but  at  all  events,  the  division  oi  India 
into  four  empires,  happened  in  the  first  century  after 
Christ;  and  according  to  Akrian,  in  his  Periplui^ 
the  city  of  Minnngara  or  Alcinkir,  was  the  metropolis 
of  that  part  of  the  country.  The  city  is  placed, 
by  Ptolemy,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Nat^nada^  and 
is  now  called  Manhaxrer.  1  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  procure  much  information  about  this  famous 
place,  as  very  few  people  from  that  part  of  India 
ever  come  to  Benares:  but  it  is  mentioned  in  the 
Ayin  Acbci^i^  as  a  town  of  some  note  ia  the  district 
of  MandoWy  in  the  province  o^  Malwah. 

Tlie  dynasty  of  DeVa-Sailim,  in  Manhcmtr^ 
jiccordjng  to  Masoudi,  lasted  120  years;  that  is  to 
say,  his  descendants  <i^ere,  during  that  period,  lords 
paramount  of  India,  or  at  least  of  that  part  of  it; 
and  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  the  metropolis  of  that 
country  wa.^  no  longer  Manhaxce)\  but  the  seat  of 
empire  liad  been  transferred  to  Vj^jayini  or  Ozenc;  and 
he  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  In 
liis  time,  tlic  Bala-Rayas  were  no  longer  lords  pa^ 
ramount  of  India;  but  were  either  vassal,  or  indi?- 
pendent  kings,  residing  in  some  fastnesses  among 
tiie  mountains,  at  a  place  called  by  him  flippocura) 
and  now  Pay-gurra  or  PciUHi-gurra.  Ti)is  was, 
says  he,  the  place  of  abode  of  the  Bakv-curo^ ;  or 
rather  the  g'z/r,  ciiro^^  fort  or  abode,  of  the  Balker 
kings.  According  to  th<e  appendix  to  the  Agni-pu- 
rAn'a^  the  supposed  dynasty  of 'Salt  va'han  a  lasted 
184;  but  according  to  the  Ayin-Acberi^  S()0  years. 
After  iN  came  Aditya,  oit\\(^  Fomara  tribe,  called 
also  Vicrama'ditya,  *Sudraca  and  Suuaca:  he 
was  Visvapatiy  that  is  lord  paramount  of  the  world, 
or  |-athcr  of  that  part  of  India.     According  tb  the 
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4Jun7ancd'C'handa^  he  ascended  the  imperial  throne 
in  the  year  of  the  Cali-yuga  3191,  and  ofCuRisT 
•191.  The  appendix  to  the  Agni-purdrta  places  his 
Accession  in  the  year  1 85,  and  the  Ayin-Acbei^i  in  the 
year  £01  of  our  era^  and  he  reigned  at  UjjayinU 
By  Ptolemt,  the  king  of  that  famous  cit}',  is  called 
T!astan;  a,8trang-e  name,  and  not  reconcileable  to 
the  idioin,  either  of  the  Sanscrit,  or  Hindi  languages- 
i  strongly  suspect  lioweyer,  that  it  is  a  corruption  of 
Adityasthdn^  which  may  have  been  misunderstood, 
hy  travellers,  who  knew  very  little  of  the  country 
languages.  I  ^suppose  that  cither  tliese  travellers,  or 
Ptolemy,  who  conversed  with  many  Hindus  at 
Alexandiia^  asked  what  weie  the  names  of  the  me- 
tropohs  of  that  country,  and  of  its  king.  The 
answer  was  Ujjayinl-Raja'Aditya  sthdn ;  *  UjjayhA 
is  the  residence  of  kins;  Aditya  :'  which  was  erro- 
neously  rendered  *  Ojen^  is  tlie  metropolis  of  king 
Tyastha'n,'  or  Tiasthan.  In  the  same  manner 
}ie  has  disfigured  the  name  of  the  Balher  kings, 
«aying  that  Hipjjocuros  was  the  place  of  residence 
of  king  Baler-curos,  which  is  obviously  a  cor- 
ruption for  Balher-ghury  tlie  fort  or  place  of  abode 
of  king  Balher.  Thus  Strabo,  in  speaking  of  the 
country  of  Tejy  in  CacKha  calls  it  the  kin-^dom  of 
Tessariostus,  thereby  implying,  that  this  was  the 
name  of  the  king;  whilst  Thsarioefus  is  a  corruptioii 
from  Tejar&shtr,  or  Teja-rasht^  which  signifies  tli« 
Jvingdom  of  Teja,  an  ancient  king,  who  built  the 
town  of  Teja^  to  the  eastward  of  the  Indus.  As 
king  De'b-'Saila,  or  Dk'-Saila,  is  called,  in  ouf 
Jist,  Di-'Saca,  or  Deva-Saca,  which  is  also  one 
of  the  titles  of  'SA'LrvA'uANA;  this  would  induce 
an  opinion,  that  Dab^-Skelui,  or  Di-Salim,  Js  the 
same  with  'Saliva'han^.  But  such  is  the  confusion 
and  uncertainty  of  Hindu  records,  that  oj^e  is^  really 
afraid  of  forming  any  opinion  whattever. 

As  ib  1%  saiid,  that  it  was  by  hij^  order;  tb:^t  the 
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famous  treatise,  calle<l  Jdvidan-kkird,  or  eternal  wi^ 
dom,  called  also  the  will  or  testament  of  Hushenk, 
had  been  written;  he  has  been  probably,  from  thai 
circumstance,  made  contemporary  with  that  ancient 
prince,  who  began  his  reign  700  years  after  the 
accession  of  Cai-umurshj  to  the  throne  of  Persia. 
Cai-umursh,  according  to  Masoudt,  was  the  son  of 
Aram,  the  son  of  Shem,  who  died  503  years  after 
the  flood* 

Masoudi  says,  that  Manhaxvci"  was  also  called 
the  great  Houza^  which,  translated  into  Hindi,  ii 
Burra-Houztty  or  Burra-Gouza,  and  has  such  affinity 
with  Barj/'Gaza,  or  in  Sanscnt  Bhrigiir-Cach^ha  or 
BhrHgu'Culay  Bhrigus  shore  or  beach,  that  I  strongly 
suspect,  that  Masoudi  mistook  Baroach  for  Man- 
hcm^r ;  and  that  the  blunder  originated  from  a  want 
of  knowledge  of  the  Hindi  language:  Manhawer 
is  also  called  Mahoura^  by  otheir  Musulman  writers. 

Our  compiler  says,  that  there  were,  in  all,  S6 
kings,  from  De va-Saca,  to  the  year  802  of  Vi- 
CRAMADiTYA,  answcring  to  A.  D.  746;  but  we  can 
make  out  only  29  from  the  list;  for  the  five  Pra- 
maras  must  be  rejected,  as  they  do  not  belong  to 
India.  They  are  called  in  this  list,  CK harui-xi-hahay 
which  IS  an  expression  partly  Sanscrit  and  partly 
Hindi,  as  usual  in  these  lists.  It  signifies  the  four 
great  destroyers,  and  is  an  allusion  to  the  famous 
Ch&r-ydri  of  the  Musulmans ;  and  which  as  I  ob- 
served before,  is  made  with  a  little  strahling,  to  sig- 
nify, in  Sanscrit  and  Hindi,  the  four  destroyers,  in- 
stead of  the  four  friends  and  associates.  Several  of 
their  names  imply  the  abhorrence,  in  which  the 
Hindus  hold  them;  for  one  is  called  Savala',  Cer- 
berus or  the  infernal  dog:  another,  Prama'ra  or 
Parima'ra,  is  here  meant  for  Muhammed,  and  sig- 
nifies YAMAor  Pluto,  the  infernal  and  universal  de- 
stroyer. CuVafal'a.  he  who  was  fostered  by  Ma'ya', 
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or  worldly  illusion,  otherwise  the  impostor,  and  per- 
haps intended  for  Moavyeii.  MuvHAMmed  was 
originally  introduced  into  this  and  other  lists,  be- 
cause it  was  to  the  Hindus  an  ever  memorable,  though 
most  unfortunate  epoch,  and  from  which  their  con- 
querors dated  their  sacred  era.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed, that  he  was  thus  introduced  into  those  lists, 
from  an  idea  tliat  he  ever  was  emperor  of  India.  This 
was  well  understood  at  first;  but  the  case  is  very 
different  now.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  those  who 
reject  the  legendary  tales  about  Sa'ltva'hana  and 
Vicrama^dit^a;  and  this  is  by  no  means  a  new 
idea,  for  it  is  noticed  in  the  Raja-Taranginij  which 
is  a  work  highly  esteemed^in  India^  and  of  some  an- 
tiquity :  for  it  was  presented  to  the  emj^eror  Acbar, 
in  his  fii-st  visit  to  Cashmir^  by  learned  Pandits^  who 
considered  it  as  containing  the  most  authentic  do- 
cuments of  thq  history  of  their  country. 

-About  the  time  of  Muhammed,  the  descendants 
of  De'va-'^ailim,  who  for  a  long  time  had  lost  their 
rank  of  Vis^xa-pdti^  lords  of  the  world,  Rajendra^ 
lords  of  kings,  Rqjd-rdjdSy  kings  of  kings  ;  began  to 
lose  also  their  influence  and  power,  even  as  vassal 
kings,  and  they  even  finally  lost  their  patrimonial 
territories  and  kingdom,  which  was  usurped  by  the 
^Solanci  tribe.  It  seems  that  they  retired  into  the 
province  of  Mdtica,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ujjayiniy 
where  they  lived  in  retirement,  and  entirely  given  up 
to  devout  contemplation,  still  very  much  esteemed 
and  respected.  There,  at  Ujjayiniy  we  find  one  of 
them  called  Saila-deV a;  who  found,  in  the  wil- 
derness, young  Vana-r'a'ja,  and  sent  him  to  iWfi?- 
hanpiir  to  be  brought  up;,  and  this  happened  in  the 
year  696]  for  Vana-ra'ja,  when  fifty  years  of  age, 
buijt  the  town  of  Nanvdlch  A,  D.   746*.     In  the 
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vear  1025,  wc  find  another  of  them,  living  also  ib 
irAscurity,  and  equally  called  DeVa-*Saila,  or 
I>ABSHELiM  ;  and  who  was  raised  to  the  throne  of 
his  ancestors,  by  Sultan  Ma h mud.  The  list  of 
the  Bala-RayaSj  from  Vaxa-Ra'ja  to  Ra'ja  CA^ 
KA',  was  originally  the  same  with  that  to  be  found 
in  the  Aifin-Acheri^  exceptincj  some  variations;  for 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  find  two  lists  in  India  exactly 
alike.  The  number  of  kings,  in  both,  is  twenty- 
three  ;  and  the  aggregate  sum  of  their  reigns  agree 
^^'ithin  two  years.  But  the  arrangement  is  8om^ 
■what  different,  and  the  years  of  each  respecti^-c 
ireign  by  no  means  corresp4)nd.  Some  kings  arc 
transposed,  and  the  names  of  a  few  quite  disagree; 
and  each  list  supplies  also  deficiencies,  which  oc- 
cur in  others.  Owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  Persian 
orthography,  several  names  are  strangely  disfigured, 
both  in  the  English  and  German  translations ;  which 
last  is  by  no  means  to  be  neglected,  as  there  are 
particulars  in  it,  not  to  be  found,  either  in  the  ma- 
nuscript list,  or  in  the  English  translation  of  the 
Ayin-Acheri.  Thus,  for  instance,  Raja-A'ditt^ 
is  called  Resha  dut  in  the  English  translation^  and 
Ra-Schadat  by  Tieffenthaler.  Vana-ra  ja  i?> 
called  BANSRAJE-by  the  former,  and  Biuj  by  the 
latter.  The  summary  history  of  the  Hindu  nrinces 
of  Gujarat',  in  the  Ayhh-Acberiy  contains  many  inr 
teresting  particulars,  not  to  be  fouml  in  our  list 
Vana-raja,  according  to  our  list,  was  of  the 
Chauda  tribe,  still  extant  in  Gujrat\  Abul-Fazil 
Bays,  that  his  father  was  called  Samanta-Sinha; 
and  the  word  Sama?ita  implies,  that  he  was  a  petty 
king,  probably  in  Gujrat';  but  being  of  a  base,  and 
turbulent  disposition,  he  was  put  to  death,  by  order 
of  "Sri-Bhuada-deVa,  emperor  ofCanoge;  and  his 
family  was  plundered,  as  usual.  His  wife  fled  into 
the  K)rests,  or  Vaiia,  where  she  was  delivered  of  a 
0011,  called,   from   that  circumstance,  VA^JA-iiAV-V 
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A  holy  man,  callecU^SAitA-DEVA,  Deva-'Satia  ot 
Deb-Sailim,  liappeninjof  to  pasa  bj,  on  his  return, 
from  l/jjayinl^  to  RMhana-puraj  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Gtijrat\  took  /compassion  on  the  woman, 
and  gave  the  child  in  charge  of  one  of  his  disciples, 
v^ho  carried  him  to  Radhana-puraj  where  he  was 
brought  up*  He  afterwards  associated  with  a  band 
of  robbers;  and  at  last  seized  the  rojal  treasure^ 
which  was  going  to  Canoge,  He  then  made  him* 
«elf  independent,  and  built  the  city  o\'  Nanvdreh  or 
Narwdleh  ;  and  his  friend  Champa,  a  market  man, 
«ays  Abul-Fazjl,  and  of  the  JBAi/cast,  (a  very  low 
tribe,  according  to  learned  Pandits  from  Gujrat^y 
built  the  town  of  Charhpa-nagara  or  Champa-mrt. 

The  next  king,  noticed  by  Abul-Fazil,  is  an* 
other  Samant-Sinha;  but  this  could  not.be  his 
name,  for  Samant^  as  before  observed,  implies  & 
petty  king  in  Sanscrit,  and  vassal  princes  are  thus 
denominated.  Thus  wc  read,  that  PidTHwi-RA'vA' 
had  with  him  one  hundred  Samantas'*'  or  pettj 
princes,  commanding  their  own  quota  of  troops* 
Jiis  name  was  probably  Bhuad'a-deva,  the  imme- 
diate predecessor  of  Mula-ra'ja  in  our  list,  but  the 
fourth  only  in  the  Jyin-AcberL  He  gave  his  daugli- 
ter  to  'Sri-Dhundhaca  of  the  Solanci  tribe,  after 
whom  the  town  of  DhundhacUj  in  Gujraf\  is  deno- 
minated. 

King  Jamund,  in  the  Jyin-Acberi^  is  omitted  in 
our   list,  probably  because  it  is  a  corruption  from 
Samantay  and  a  title  belonging  to  Mula-ra'ja.,  ^  In 
his  time.  Sultan  Mahmud  Ghaznevi  conquered' 
Giijrdt' ;  and,  in  the  year  1025,  replaced,  upon  the 


i» * 


Ayin*Ai:b€ri,  vol.  2d,  p.  118. 
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throne  of  his  ancestors,  Deb-sailim,  a  descendanl 
of  the  famous  king  of  that  name,  who  led  a  re- 
tired life,  entirely  given  up  to  devout  contempt 
tion.  He  is  called  Vallabiia  in  our  list,  Betsu 
and  BiPLA  in  vanous  copies  of  the  Ayin-Achm\ 
Being  a  weak  man,  and  blind,  he  reigned  only  six 
months,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  two  sons  of  In 
brother,  Durlabua  and  Buima'-raja^ 

Then  appeared  the  famous  Visala-i>eVa,  with 
the  title  of  Carn a-Rajendra,  that  is  to  say, 
powerful  and  magnificent  like  Carx'a,  and  km! 
paramount  over  many  kings.  He  is  said,  in  our  list; 
to  be  a  Chait'ura^  that  is,  of  the  ChUura  tribe,  stiD 
extant  in  Gujrit'l^;  and  after  which  the  famous 
place  of  Chaifur  or  Chait'or  is  denominated.  He 
was  therefore  a  native  of  Mavar^  now  called  tbc 
Sircar  or  province  of  Chaitor.  This  induces  me  to 
believe,  that  he  is  the  same  with  VtSAi.A-DEVA, 
mentioned  in  the  inscription  upon  the  pillar  of  Fi- 
KOZE,  at  the  hunting  seat  of  the  emperors  near  DiU\^ 
and  called  Stambhacamandira  in  the  appendix  to  the 
ylgni'purana ;  that  is  to  say,  the  palace  with  the 
pillar.  There  he  is  said  to  be  king  of  'Sacambhariy 
which  is  probably  the  town  of  Cambher  or  Cambher- 
nerCj  in  the  province  of  Mcwdr.  At  all  events,  it 
was  certainly  in  that  country,  as  I  shall  shew  here- 
after. His  father  Ve'lla-deVa  was  originally  a 
petty  king  of  that  country,  and  his  son  Visala- 
PEVA  caused  that  pillar  to  be  erected,  in  the  year 
1164,  and  thus  the  times  coincide.  V'isala  pro- 
bably availed  himself  of  the  indolence  and  supine- 
ness  of  the  princes  of  Ghazni^  and  drove  the  MkcK- 


♦  Aifin-Acheriy  Vol.  2d.  p.  ,91,  95. 
t  Sec  Ai/in-Acberi,  Vol  2d.  p.  84.    The  true  name  is,  I  am  told, 
Chittrore, 
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has,  or  Musulmans,  out  of  Aryaxartay  or  the  land 
of  virtue,  thus  making  it,  once  more,  what  it  »ig- 
Bifies  according  to  the  inscription.  Ary&oarta  in- 
cludes all  the  north  of  India^  from  the  snowy  moun- 
tains, down  to  the  Vindhyan  hills.  He  destroyed 
all  the  princes  who  refused  to  submit,  and  kindly 
treated  all  those  who  did ;  and  having  visited  all  the 

E laces  of  worship,  through  his  extensive  domains, 
e  retired  to  Sacambhari^  to  end  his  days  in  peace 
and  rest,  exhorting  all  the  kings  of  India  not  to 
slumber,  but  to  go  on  with  his  plans,  and  follow  his 
measures.  He  is  mentioned  also  in  the  Sarngad'ha-- 
ra-paddhatij  written  by  Sa'rngad'haua,  grandson 
of  Raghu-de'va,  spiritual  guide  of  Ha'mmIra,  king 
of  Mewar^  or  Sacambhari-desaj  nearly  in  the  same 
words  with  the  inscri|jtiqn,  which  was  written  in 
the  year  of  Vicrama'Ditya  1220,  answering  either 
to  1164  or*  1154  of  Christ;  for  in  that  country 
they  reckoned  the  era  of  Vicramaditya  ten  years 
earlier  than  in  the  eastern  parts  of  India.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Jaya-si>'ha,  called  also  Siddha- 
RA JA,  Siddha-ra'je's  A,  and  in  the  dialect  of  Gu- 
jaraty  Siddha-ra'jeV aisja-de  for  DeVa.  It  seems 
that  Visala-deVa  left  no  male  issue;  for  no  chil- 
dren of  his  are  recorded  in  the  above  inscription, 
which  would  not  ])robably  have  been  the  case  had  he 
left  any.  Who  this  Jay a-siniia  was,  is  unknown; 
but  it  seems  that  Cunhwar-pa'la,  a  near  relation 
of  his,  was  the  lawful  heir;  at  least  Abul-Fazil 
says,  that  the  latter,  from  the  dread  of  losing  his 
life,  lived  in  obscurity,  during  Jaya-sijtha's  reign ; 
after  whose  death  he  ascended  the  throne,  but  was 
poisoned  by  Aja-pala,  the  son  of  Jaya-sinha. 

The  next  is  Luc-mula-Ra  ya,  mentioned  in  the 
Ayin-Acberi,  but  omitted  in  our  list,  unless  he  be  tha 
same  with  Ba'Lbt-mula,  or  Ba'luca-mIla,  called 
BiRDMOOL  in  the  lingiish,  and   Harpohx   in   the 
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German  translation.  They  are  probably  tfee  «afte 
individual;  for  what  is  asserted  of  L.uckiiujl  inthe 
Ajfin-Acberiy  is  affirmed  of  his  supposed  successor  in 
our  list;  namely,  that  after  his  death  the  nobb 
elected  a  prince  of  the  Bhdglla  tribe,  called  Bird* 
HooL  in  the  Ayin-Acberi^j  and  BHALA-BniMA-DEVA 
m.  our  list :  the  latter's  name  is  split  into  two^  and 
t\vo  princes  made  of  them  in  the  Ayin-Acberi^  under 
the  names  of  Beil-dko  and  Bhim-deo'}".  Be  this 
as  it  may,  Lacmvl-IIa  ya,  whose  real  name  was 
Lac'han-mula-ra'ya,  or  simply  Lac'iian-eaya^ 
from  the  Sanscrit  LACSHANAiRAYA,  is  well  known 
t6  Eastern  writers,  under  the  name  of  JLaguak- 
RaVa':|;.  He  was  born  of  obscure  parents,  and 
raised  nimsclf  by  his  own  merit,  and  ultimately  be- 
came emperor,  or  Bala-rayd^  He  governed  wiA 
justice  and  equity  :  but  after  a  long  and  prosperous 
reign,  and  when  he  M'^as  above  eighty  years  of  age, 
he  was  disturbed  in  his  possessions  by  Mahbiu'd- 
Bactyar  Ghilji  general  of  Sultan  Mahmu'd,  who 
began  his  reign  in  the  year  1£05,  and  died  in  120fi. 
In  the  years  120?  and  1208,  that  general  was  in 
Bengal ;  and,  therefore,  he  must  have  invaded  Guj- 
rat  in  the  year  1209^;  but  the  death  of  the  emperor 
probably  prevented  his  completing  the  conquest  of 
that  country.  For  though  the  authors  cited  by 
D'Herbelot  say  that  he  effected  the  reduction  of 
the  country,  yet  Abul-Fazil  says,  that  it  was  a 
mere  incursion  §. 

The  reigns  of  Siddha-ra'jes'a,  of  his  cousin 
Cunhwar-pa'la,  and  of  Aja-pa'la,  son  of  the 
former,  are  obviously  too  long ;  for  they  amount  to 


♦  Vol.  2,  p.  91,  95.  t  Ayln-Achni,  Vol.  2d.  p.  §5, 

J  See  D'Herbelot  v.  Lagham-ra'ya', 

i  AyinAcbm,  Vol.  2d.  p.  92. 
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73  years  in  the  Ay'm-Acberij  and  to  113  in  my  list; 
"which  is  hardly  possible ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  thaS 
Lac'han'-ra'Ya  was  the  prince,  minister  of  Vis^ala- 
deVa,  mentioned  in  the  inscription  ;  for  he  wa» 
above  80  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of 
Gujrat%  by  Mahmu'd  Bactyar*  There  is  sticb  a 
disagreement  in  the  lengths  of  the  respective  reigns 
©f  each  king,  in  the  various  copies,  that  no  certain 
inference  can  be  drawn  from  them ;  and  I  noticed 
before  a  few  transpositions :  we  must  tlierefore  re-^ 
main  satisfied  with  the  grand  outlines,  Visai^a- 
de'va  was  not  a  native  of  Gujrai ;  and  thougli  a 
Baia-rdyd^  or  lord  paramount,  he  was  not  king<rf* 
that  country,  but  of  the  Mhcar^  or  'Sdcambkari^ 
xmd,  of  course,  his  supremacy  did  not  in  the  least 
interfere  with  the  order  of  succession  of  the  kings  of 
Gujrdt*.  He  belonged  to  no  dynasty,  and  reigned, 
as  well  as  his  prime  minister,  collaterally  with  Sid- 
DHA-RAJA  and  his  relatives;  and  after  the  ex  tine- 
tion  of  that  family,  Lac'haN'-ra'ya  was  not  only 
Bala-rdydj  but  became  also  king  of  G€fji^dt\  and  re-' 
sided  in  the  metropolis  of  that  country,  both  as  aai 
emperor  and  as  a  king,  during  a  space  of  twenty,  oc 
according  to  some,  only  eight  years* 

The  last  Bala-rayd  was  CAuxA'the  Gohild^  who 
fled  into  the  Deccan^  when  Sultan-Alla-ui^dIm 
conquered  Giyrdt\  This  happened,  according  to 
our  list,  in  the  year  t)f  Vicramaditya  liJfii,  or 
A.  D.  1309. 

At  that  time,  the  famous  Ratna-sinha  was  kinjr 
of  the  mountainous  country  of  Mtwai\  and  resided 
at  ChaitSr.  rte  was  descended  from  Khosru-Per- 
viz,  called  also  Nushirva'n;  and  his  amours  with 
the  beautiful  PadmaVatI  or  Pedma^nI,  are  the 
subject  of  a  poem,  both  in  Hindi  and  Persian.  Her 
beauty  was  the  innocent  cause  of  a^  bloody  war,  be- 
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twecn  the  Raja  and  Sultan-Alla'-uddin^,  which 
ended  in  tlie  destruction  of  her  lord,  and  his  son-in- 
law  Rawul-Ausi,  a  Chauhan.  Ha'mmira,  the  son 
of  the  latter,  fled  from  Chaitor^  sheltered  himself 
among  the  more  mountainous  parts  of  Mewiir^  and 
maintained  his  independence  as  king  of  that  coun- 
try^ and  made  ' Sacainhhari  the  metropolis  of  Im 
little  kingdom.  Mewar  is  divided  intd  three  parts, 
Chaitdr^j  Camhher  (or  Cambher-nere  for  Cambhtr- 
nagara)  and  Mandala  (or  Mandaiwa)  built  by  king 
Manda'lica  of  the  BhU  tribe,  and  who  lived  about 
the  year  796 1*  Cambhtr  is  probably  the  same 
with  'Sacambhari^  which  was  certainly  situated  in 
Aleair. 

Sultax  M^HAlMMED  K'HUxr,  Or  the  murderer, 
gave  the  government  of  Cha'Uor,  and  Mewdr^  to 
Ma'la-deva,  a  Chauhdn^  and  king  of  Jalor :  but 
the  latter  was  unable  to  reduce  IlAMMfRA,  though 
ne  had  defeated  him,  in  a  bloody  engagement,  near 
the  sea  shore,  according  to  the  appendix  to  the 
ylgtii'purana.  He  then  made  peace  with  him,  and 
gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage  J;  but,  after  his 
death,  IIammIra  murdered  all  his  sons,  and  usurped 
the  kingdom.  This  happened,  according  to  the  ap- 
pendix to  the  Agni'purana^  in  the  year  of  Vicra- 
ma'ditya  1490,  which  is  impossible;  and  we  must 
read  1390,  or  A.  D.  1334;  for  Sultax  Muhammed 
began  his  reign  in  1325,  and  died  in  1351.  In  that 
appendix  it  is  declared,  that  the  base  murderer  was 
at  last  defeated  and  slain,  by  the  joint  forces  of 
Sfxuxder,  governor  of  Gaya^  Jala  la,  gover- 
lior  of  Dillij  and  a  body  of  Yavanas  (Turcomans 
or  MogoU)  *  commanded  by  Uluc'ha'ga',  perhaps 
for    Ulughkha'n,     a    title    of    hopor    sometimes 


*  Ayin-Acberi,  VoL  6.  p.  97-         t  IWd.  p.  98.         %  Ibid  p.  101. 
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bestowed  upon  noblemen,  by  the  emperors  of  Indid. 
In  the  English  translation  of  the  Ayin-Acberif  Ha'm* 
m(ra  is  erroneously  cdled  Jemeer.  The  dynasty 
tof  the  princes  of  MAlwah  was  a  collateral  one  with 
those  ot  the  Bala  R&yAsy  though  it  be  placed  bt* 
tween  Nntl^ATi  and  Vana-ra'^Ta  in  our  list.  Such 
ttaist&kes  are  not  unfrequent  among  Hindu  Chrond^ 
logerst  but  as  Va^ia-ra'ja's  dynasty  began  in  tlic 
year  746,  and  that  of  Matwah  began  in  the  year 
I9I,  and  ended  about  the  year  977^  it  is  obvious 
that  they  were  collateral,  and  t  have  arranged  thfcns 
accordingly.  In  the  dynasty  of  the  pHnces  of  3f4- 
laoa^  OarDabha  and  nis  son  ViCraMa'dItta  re- 
Appear;  and,  in  the  room  of  S'^rya-SenA,  or  S'rI- 
SdRYAN'sA,  we  have  SVlxva'hanaj  which  confirms 
my  former  conjecture,  that  they  wett  but  one  and 
the  same  individual. 

My  Pandit  observes,  that  many  of  the  names  of 
the  princes,  who  reigned  before  Vana-ra'ja,  are 
not  proper  names  of  individuals ;  but  belong,  either 
to  tribes,  or  ancient  families,  from  which  they 
sprang,  or  to  small  districts,  or  towns^  their  patri- 
monial estates,  and  with  which  he  is  well  ac* 
quainted;  anil  many  of  these  names  are  in  the 
|3lural  form.  *  Thus,  jA'dvA',  the  name  of  a  king, 
implies  only  that  he  was  a  Ja  lIya',  or  of  the  Jalim 
tribe,  which  is  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Maki. 

Musuiman  writers  say^  that  the  metropolis  of 
those  Baler  kings  was  equally  called  Balhary  as 
Well  as  the  mountains  kmong  which  it  is  situated'"'. 
It  was  in  a  country  belonging  to  the  Chauh&n  tribe, 
the  chief"  of  which  generally  resides  at  ^/fm^^A^mf: 
and  it  became  the    metropolis,    when    that    tribe 
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*  See  D'Hkrrblot's  Bib).  Orient,  v.  Ba^har. 
fThis  is  also  Gonfirmed  by  AbuL'-Fazil.    See  j1^ittr4ctrri, 
Vol.  2d.  p.  87.  . 
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usurped  the  rank  and  power  of  JShtla-RAyAs'i,  lt\i 
declared  in  our  list,  that  the  ChauhAns  were,  at 
some  period,  rulers  of  the  whole  country /-  as  l^ak^ 
RdyAs ;  but  our  author  has  forgot  to  pK>ii¥t  out,  m 
the  list,  the  princes  of  that  famous  oxkI  ancient 
tribe. 

In  the  fifth  century,  Tanira-nagaraj  or  CamUtj 
was  the  metropolis  of  the  Bala-riyas ;  and  perhaps 
of  the  emperors  of  the  west  also,  when  these  two 
dignities  happened  to  be  united  in  the  same  person,' 
and  it  was  the  place  of  residence  of  the  father-in^ 
law  'of  Gardabha,  or  Bahram-Gur,  called  "Sa- 
daVva,  "Sadasva-pala,  Vesudha  and  Ta'mra- 
SEN'A,  fjx)m  bis  metropolis,  Tamra-^nagara;  or 
Titmra^puray  signifying  the  Copper  city,  which  ij 
supposed,  accordinglj^  to  have  been  intirely  built 
of  that  metal.  It  was  nt^s  Camb&t ;  but  tradition 
says  that  it  was  swallowed  up  by  the  sea  ;  and  Cam- 
bat  was  a  famous  place  of  worship,  called,  in  the 
Purdiias,  Stavibhast'ha-Tirfha  *  from  a  Stambha  or 
column,  close  to  the  sacred  pool.  Now,  a  column 
is  called  Camba  in  the  spoken  dialects ;  and  from 
Cambastaj  is  derived  its  present  name  of  CSnbdtl 
Stambhasfha  and  Tamrapura  are  called  Asia  and 
Traperd^  by  the  author  of  the  Periplus;  but  Pto- 
XEMY,  considering  these  two  places  as  one  only,  for 
they  were  close  to  each  other,  calls  it  Astacampra  or 
Astacapra ;  and  instead  of  Tdmra^  which  signifies 
copper,  he  writes  Campra  or  Capra.  The  reason 
why  he  has  carried  this  place  so  far  inland,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mahi^  is,  that  either  he,  or  some  other 
writer^  misunderstood  the  natives,  who  have  no 
word  for  a  bay  or  gulf,  and  use  generally  the  word 
river  instead  ot  it,  particularly  wiien  there  is  one  at 
^the  bottom  of  the  gulf,  as  in  the  present  casef. 


<>  I  ■  ■  ■III        mummmi'^m 
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Osomo,  a  Portugueze  writer,  says,  thlt  when 
Francis  D'Almeida  lartdedj  near  Cantbdt,  in  the 
year  !519,  he  saw  tlie  ruins  of  sumptuous  buildings 
and  temples,  the  remaitis  of  an  ancient  city^  th6 
history  of  which  was  connfected  with  that  of  a  fo- 
iieign  prince.  My  Pandit  informs  me,  that  such 
ruins  exist  tb  tliis  day,  not  close  to  CambAty  but  at 
a  place  called  Cccoi  or  Cavi-gatitVy  to  the  south  of 
Cambatj  on  the  Batoach  side,  and  a  little  to  the 
southwaitl  df  a  place  called  CAndy  and  in  the  maps 
Cantva.  There  are  temples  and  other  buildings,  with 
statues  half  buried  in  the  sands,  with  which  this 
place  was  overwhelmed*  Its  Sanscrit  name  is  Capita^ 
gram^  from  which  is  derived  its  present  one. 

The  promontory  of  ^J^df-Cf?;»^n>«,  mtntibned  ill  the 
Periplusy  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf,  appears  to  me 
to  be  GroapnaUght  pohit.  It  waU  thus  called,  because 
it  was  on  the  side  of  Stambha,  and  TAmf'ay  ol-  Ctimb&t. 
Another  name  for  it  was  Fapic&y  from  a  place  of  that 
name  in  its  vicinity.  As  it  is  the  same  place  called 
PakldaH  by  Ptolemy,  the  true  reading  will  stand 
thus,  Bhattca-deriy  Bhauki-derd,  Bhattiy  or  Bh&vic/i^ 
der&y  that  is  to  say,  the  house  or  dwelling  place  of 
Bhau  or  Bmauf,  an  ancient  het-d  of  that  Country, 
who  built  the  town  of  Bhau-nagaray  or  Bhavi-gauw, 
and  probably  the  same  with  Bhauki  dcra.  Heyond 
this  capCj  according  to  the  PeripluSy  there  is  an- 
other place,  toward  the  north,  much  exposed  to  the 
waves ;  and  at  the  entrance  of  it,  that  is  to  sayy  of 
the  channel  leading  to  ity  is  an  Island  called  Baiones. 
This  island  is  that  of  Bernnty  at  the  entrance  of  the 
channel^  leading  among  shoals  to  the  dwelling  place 
of  Bhauiy  or  Bhau^nagaray  on  the  river  Bhauiy  and 
near  the  point  of  the  same  name.  There  is  also  a 
sand  thus  called  5  and  the  island  of  Baiones  pro- 
bably claims  the  same  etymological  origin  ;  and  per-, 
haps,  instead  of  hamies  in  the  original,  we  should 
read  Baio-nisoi^  or  the  island  of  nhau  or  BhauL 
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This  place,  says  our  author,  19  difficult  of  accMs,  oft 
account  of  tlie  rapid  tides,  and  because  the  cablet 
^re  liable  to  be  cut^  by  sharp  rocks  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  This  island  was  once  the  seat  of  goven* 
ment,  according  to  Abui^Fazil,  who  calls  it 
jpitum  *.  Opposite  to  BhAvi-gamo^  say  a  the  author 
of  the  PeripluSj  and  on  the  right  side  of  the  ^If,  ii 
the  narrowest  part  of  it,  there  is  a  reach^  v? here  Ac 
land  near  the  sea  appears  much  broken^  and  coRsisti 
entirely  of  clay^  It  is  called  Henmi^  and  there  is  a 
pla^e  called  Cammoni  or  Camani.  This  reach  is  the 
sea  coast  between  the  Narntadd  and  tlie  Jambusstr  rivei. 
TAy  Pandit  observes,  that  the  country  between  these 
two  riveFs,  and  along  the  sea  coast,  rs  called  to  this 
day  Canum  ;  but  he  does  not  know  of  any  particular 
place  so  called.  There  is  not  a  single  stone  to  be 
seen;  and  the  country  is  fiat,  the  sea  shofe  nmdi 
indented,  attd  there  are  very  few  trees :  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  it  was  otherwise  formerly ;  and  He$tmi  is 
perhaps  from  the  Sanscrit  Aran^fc^y  which  signifies  a 
l^ck,  but  not  impervious  forest. 

Ptolemy  has  confounded  the  points  of  IShvalle^f 
I)iu  and  Jiggat  into  one,  whicli  he  calls  Baiaimj 
probably  meant  for  Dfu-head,  a  name  given  to  it  by 
Europeans,  but  unknown  to  the  natives;  and  the 
nearest  place  of  note  to  it  is^  Weylanoo  in  Major 
Ren  N  ell's  map,  from  which  Balaion  or  Vahion 
seemm  to  be  a  corruption*  The  island  called  by  him 
J^araki  is  Dwdraca^  as  obvious  from  its  relative  po^ 
sitioR ;  ^nd  BaraH  may  be  only  a  mistake  for  Dwi^ 
raca.  Besides,  these  two  denominations  are  syno* 
nymous,  or  nearly  so,  and  imply  a  door  or  gate-way. 
Dw&ra  is  properly  the  opening,  and  Bhar  is  the  bar^ 
or  barrierCf  or  the  leaves  of  the  dooir^  with  which 
the  opening  is  kept  barred  or  shnt;  and  it  is  used. 
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tliough  improperly^  for  the  daor  itself  It  is  used 
ill  that  sense  only  in  the  west  of  India;  yet  the 
verb  derived  from  it,  barna^  in  the  infinitive,  and 
iar  in  the  imperative  mood,  is  used  all  over  India^ 
except  in  the  peninsula.  Twasht'a',  the  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  gods,  having  built  a  palace  there,  for 
Kan'achurjI  or  Cu3(shka,  (that  is  he  who  fled  from 
the  field  of  battle,)  and  TricumjI  his  brother,  placed 
many  of  the  doors  tlae  wrong  way ;  and  those  that 
were  properly  situated  were  barred  or  shut  up.  When 
finished,  every  body  crowded  to  see  it;  but  wer6 
astonished  to  find  the  doors  either  placed  wrong  or 
ibarred ;  and  great  was  the  confusion  and  the  uproar, 
«ome  calling  out  Dw^ra-ekdnhy  where  is  the  door? 
^nd  others  bawling  out  Bharahcel^  open  the  door ; 
hence  the  place  was  ever  since  denominated  Xhi?4- 
raci ;  and  this  ridiculous  etymology  is  countenanced 
in  the  Puranas. 

The  geoeraphy  of  Ptoj-emy,  in  this  pant  of  ii{<&r, 
is  distorted  to  an  astonishing  degree ;  for  besides  a 
few  mistakes,  which  I  have  mentioi^ed^  Jhe  supposes 
the  river  M^hi  to  for;n  an  elbow,  mA  to  ru»  close 
to  the  Narmad&y  with  which  it  is  made  to  communis 
icate,  through  a  short  canal ;  and  then  afterwards  to 
fall  into  th^  gulf  of  C&ntha^  or  CacKha.  We  werfe 
guilty  of  as  gross  an  error,  iwo  centuries  ago;  for 
we  made  the  Indm  X0  fall  into  the  gulf  of  UiMibdf. 
The  Mafii  is  a  celebrated  river,  and  the  daughter  of 
J:he  earth  (M(Mj)  and  of  the  sweat  (mh^Oj)  that 
ran  copiously  from  the  bodjf  of  Indbadtomka, 
king  of  Ujfayinif  and  famous  in  the  legends  relating 
to  the  white  islaud  ia  the  w^st  The  plac;0  where 
ithis  happened,  in  consequence  of  a  most  fervent 
tapasyCy  was  called  Ushnmahi  and  Ushmahi^  and  is 
x^robably  the  Axiuimis  or  Atirotnais  mentioned  by 
^roLEMY.    The  author  of  the  Periplus  *  says,  that 
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at  the  mouth  of  the  Narmadoy  they  used  boats,  which 
they  called  Trappaga  and  Cotymba;  and  we  read  in 
the  Atfin-Acbeviy  that  in  Gtyarat'  the  cargoes  of  ships 
are  put  into  small  vessels,  called  Tahwery^  and  thm 
carried  ashore*.     My  Pandit  informs  me,  that  the 
true  pronunciation  is  Taberi,    and  in   a  derivative 
form  Taberlcd^  from  which  tlie  European  sailors  made 
Trappaga.     Cotymba  is  no  longer  in    use   in  that 
country;    but,   from   derivation,    it  implies   a  boat 
made  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  seems  to  answer  to 
the  cathimarans  on  the  Coromandel  coast.      *  When/ 
says  our  author^  •  several  of  these  canoes  are  put  to. 
gether,   they  are  then  called  Satrgard,*    (from  the 
Sanscrit  Safigraha  an  assemblage;)  but  in. Gujarat 
they  are  called  Jurdy  from  their  being  coupled  to- 
gether.    The  king  of  the  country  about  Calyim  and 
Bombay  was  called  Saraganils  ;  but  the  true  Hindu 
name  was  Saranga,  or  Sarangesa.     He  was  very 
friendly  to   the  Greeks:  but,  his   kingdom    having 
been  conquered  by  Sandanes,  they  were  no  lon^r 
allowed  to  trade  there  f.     He  was  king  of  Ariaki^ 
the  country  of  the  Aryyas ;  Avho   were   foreigners, 
according  to  the  Brakmdmla'purdu'a^^  and  were  de^ 
nominated  Sadinoi,  according  to  Ptolemv,   from 
the  Sanscrit  Sddhana^  lords  and  masters.     Thus,  the 
Portugueze  were,  and  are  even  to  this  day,  staled, 
iu  Bengali  Thdcurs^.     The   English,    in  the  spoken 
dialect3,  are  called  Sdh(^b46gs ;  but,  by  learned  men, 
Sddham  Engriz ;  and  all  tlu:6e  denominations  sig- 
nify the  lords  and  masters.     Thus,  the  famous  Bhoja 
is  generally  styled,  in  the  west,  Sa  duaxa,  or  Sa'd- 
hana  Bii6,jA.     3uch  probably  \^  the  origin  of  tlie 
name  of  Sandanes,  king  of  x\\^  Sadinoiy  or  Sddhor 
nisa.     I  shall  isp^ak  morp  fully,  in  the  next  essay, 
of  these  'Aryyds^  in  whose  country  was  a   famous 
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city,  called  by  Ptolemy  BanazvAsi.  It  still  exists, 
and  great  was  its  fame  in  ancient  times ;  but  my 
inquiries  concerning  it  have  hitherto  proved  fruit- 
less. 

In  the  eighth  century,  Van a-ra'ja  built  Nar^ 
wakh  ;  and  his  friend  Champa  built  also  the  famous 
town  of  Champd-nere.  In  the  tenth  century,  accord- 
ing to  Masoudi,  Manhaiver  became  again  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  BalorrAy&s;  but  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  eleventh,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
centuries,  they  returned  to  Narwaleh  or  Narwireh  ; 
and  in  the  year  1023,  Sultan  Mahmud  passed 
through  it,  and  was  much  delighted  with  its  situa- 
tion. The  princes  of  Mdhva  resided  at  first  at 
Ujjnyini^  but  M  UN  J  a  transferred  the  seat  of  Empirt 
to  Sonitpura  in  the  Dekliin^  according  to  the  appen- 
dix to  the  Agni'puraivay  and  now  called,  after  -him, 
Munja-pattana.  It  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
G6d6vM;  h\it  whether  it  be  the  same  with  Pattanct^ 
or  Pmtkht&ria^  where  Sa  liva'hana  is  supposed  to 
have  resided,  is  unknown  to  me ;  though  I  suspect 
that  the  latter  is  a  little  higher  up  the  river,  and  is 
called  Baithana  by  Ptolemy,  who  says,  that  in  his 
time  it  was  the  metropolis  of  king  Siri-Polemaios, 
the  nearest  denomination  to  which,  in  Hindi,  is 
Sri-Puloma'^  or  SrI-Pulima'na.  ^Sonitpura  im- 
plies the  city  of  blood,  and  was  thus  called,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  because  Munja's  army  was  defeated 
there,  with  immense  slaughter,  and  himself  lost  his 
life.  His  being  killed  in  the  DeCcan  is  mentioned  in 
the  Ayin-Acberi  K  The  old  city  of  Benares,  north 
of  the  river  Burn  Ay  and  now  in  ruins,  is  sometimes 
thus  called,  and  tradition  variously  accounts  for  it. 
Munja's  successor  resided  afterward  at  DhArA-na* 
gara,  now  Dhary  and  called  also,  according  to  lexi- 
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pons,  'Ad^apurOy  Asdra-griha  or  ^AdAra-^u/t ;  wlich 
is  probably  the  to\im  called  Zero^et^e  or  JCerogeri  by 
Ftoi^emt.  BammogarUj  mentioned  by  the  same 
author,  is  probably  Bamun-gauw^  or  Bamun-gur^  on 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Narmadd^  about  thir^ 
miles  S«  W.  of  MandaWj  and  noticed  in  a  route  from 
Sultanpdor^  on  the  Tafti^  to  Ujjajfint. 

,  The  immediate  predecessor  of  Vana-i^a  ja,  it 
least  in  the  corrected  list,  is  styled  NkI^pati,  tlic 
lord  of  men,  or  the  emperor;  hut  there  was  ania^ 
terregnum ;  for  there  were,  at  that  time,  neitber 
t^khjlay^i  nor  emperors  in  Gujarat';  and  the  whole 
country  was  subject  to  the  emperors  of  Canoge;  for 
Vaka-ra  ja'  seized  upon  the  royal  treasure,  on  iti 
way  from  Gt^ardf  to  that  metropolis. 

lu  these  lists,  ^nd  also  in  those  from  the  PurAnui^ 
the  nameis  of  many  kings,  posterior  to  the  ChrUtian 
erOt  are  hardly  reducible  to  the  Sanscrit  standard  2 
and  most  of  them  seem  to  be  epithets,  and  nick* 
names,  borrowed  from  the  vulgar  dialects;  or  else 
names  of  persons  of  low  tribes. 

In  our  list  we  read  first,  ^*  then  will  appear  princes 
of  the  Chauhanay  Qhaxcia  and  Gohlla  tribes."  Di- 
SAC  A,  the  first  emperor  was  a  Yadava^  or  from  the 
Yadu  tribe.  After  the  eleventii  king,  called  Da'- 
HI  ma',  *^  then  will  appear  the  following  tribes,  the 
Cshdldsy  Macw&fiaSy  Hun  as ^  Bhoanas;'  all  names 
in  a  plural  form :  and  these  tribes,  ex;cept  the  Hums^ 
belong  to  Gujarat y  and  are  still  extant.  What  the 
author  meant,  by  introducing  them  here,  i$  not 
easily  qonjectureci  \  but  I  suppose  that  there  was  an 
interregnum,  during  which,  these  tribes  became  in* 
dependent  in  their  own  districts.  '^  Then  will  come 
N^cuMBHA,  the  J&li&^'  or  of  the  Jalim  tribe.  "  His^ 
successor  was  Tha'ga;  when   the  CKharuUvi-^ahot 

appeared ;"  in  J^me  copies  we  re^  VKharuada-xU 
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hahij  and  the  first  part  is  to  be  pronounced  nearly 
CKh&ruara^  answering  to  the  Persian  Chdr-S^aur,  or 
the  four  associates. 

The  third  table  contains  Ra<»hu-naVha's  list,  as 
current  in  the  eastern  parts  of  India.  It  begins  with 
the  Cali-yugay  or  rather  with  the  MahA-BhArataj  or 
great  war :  but  I  haye  omitted  the  first  part,  prior  to 
the  times  of  Maha'-Balf,  as  it  has  not  the  least  affi- 
nity with  the  lists  from  the  Puv&na's,  and  throws  no 
light  on  that  part  of  the  ancient  history  of  India, 
Maha'-bali,  according  to  the  present  list,  reigned 
forty  years  and  eight  months ;  wnich  is  conformable 
to  tne  Pur&na%  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  reigned 
40  years,  including  the  19  years,  during  which  his 
^ons,  the  Sum&lyadicas^  reigned  together,  and  which 
are  generally  ascribed  to  him.  From  the  first  of 
his  accession,  to  the  first  year  of  Vicrama'ditya's 
era^  the  present  list  allows  298  years,  6  months  and 
f)  days ;  to  which  56  years  being  added,  it  will  place 
his  accession  to  the  imperial  throne  S55  B.  C.  which 
is  very  correct,  as  I  nave  shewn  in  my  essay  on 
AnurGangam.  Unfortunately,  it  is  the  only  correct 
part  in  the  whole  lisjt.  The  successor  of  Maha- 
BALi  was  Chandra-oi:[pta,  or  Chandra-pa'la, 
fostered  or  concealed  by  Lunus  ;  and  who  lies  here 
concealed  under  the  name  of  Amr^t-pa'la,  for 
Lunus  is  but  a  mess  of  AmrU,  which  Chandra- 
GUPTA  is  supposed  to  have  been  fed  with,  durrng 
the  time  of  his  concealment ;  and  a  reign  of  28  years 
is  here  assigned  to  him,  as  in  the  PurAnas. 

From  the  first  of  *Aditta*8  erOy  to  the  first  of  *Su- 
DRACA,  there  are  347  years,  answering  to  A.  D. 
291 :  but  in  the  Cumdricd'C'kanda,  it  is  declared, 
that  he  began  his  reign  in  the  year  of  the  Cali-yuga 
9291,  or  A.  D.  191 ;  and  other  circumstances  prove, 
that  this  date  is  true,  or  very  nearly  so.  There  are» 
to  fill  up  that  spacCi  only  nme  kings^  whose  reigns 
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arc  of  an  excessive  length ;  and  10^^  years  exactlj 
must  be  struck  pfF.  Sudraca  is  also  styled  Vicba-» 
ma'ditya;  and  liere  is  the  most  material  difFerencc> 
between  the  various  copies  of  the  VansAoali :  for  in 
tliose  current  in  the  west,  instead  of  'Sudraca,  we 
read  ViCB  A  ma'ditya,  whose  predecessor  was  Bhar» 
trX-hahi,  or  Sac  WANT  and  Sami7DJ[lapa^x«a  his  suc- 
cessor«. 

From  the  first  year  of  5udraca,  to  the  first  of 
ViCRAMA'piTVA  the  son  of  Bahram-Gur,  there 
are  343  years,  and  only  fifteen  kings  to  fill  up  that 
space.  He  began  his  reign,  A.  D.  44 1,  or  442,  and 
of  course  we  must  strike  off  100  years  more  from  that 
period* 

From  the  first  year  of  this  Vicr  a  ma'ditya,  to 
Maha'biiat'  and  the  first  of  the  Hejraj  there  elapsed 
li)6  years;  which  is  about  16  years  too  many.  From 
this  period,  to  De va-Dha'ra-sinha  or  Bii6ja,  148 
years ;  which  is  too  little  by  about  200  years ;  but 
by  introducing  here  the  200  years  we  have  struck  off 
before,  it  will  place  either  the  accession  or  death  of 
Bh6ja,  in  the  year  9/0.  From  Buoja  to  Tbai- 
i.6cya-pala,  or  Jaya-chandra,    192  years.     "Sur 

DRACA,     SURACA,    Called  also    'AdITYA,    SRl-CARN'Af 

De'Va  and  ^Sri-Caun'a-Raja-Vicrama,  was  a  fa- 
mous conqueror  and  most  powerful  emperor.  He  is 
introduced,  in  the  list  of  the  kings  of  Bengaly  as  one 
of  the  successors  of  the  famous  Bh'aga-Datta,  the 
son  of  Naraca,  king  of  Pragyotisha,  in  Assam;  and 
to  whom  Ca'neya'  the  black,  or  CrKsuna,  restored 
the  kingdom,  after  he  had  killed  his  fathen 

In  that  list,  he  is  supposed  to  have  lived  1367 
years  after  the  Mahd-Iihdrata ;  w^hich  will  place 
him  about  the  beginning  of  the  Chi^istian  era;  but^ 
according  to  the  Jainas^  /who  place  the  beginuing  of 
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the  Cali-Yuga  about  1000  years  B.  C.  this  will  make 
his  reim  coincide  nearly  with  the  period  assigned  to 
it  by  the  Faurdnics. 

The  last  kinsj  of  Bengal  was  Lacshman'vah,  who 
was  deprived  o(  his  king^dom  by  Muhammed  Bak- 
THYAR,  the  general  of  Cotub-uddin,  about  the  year 
1207;  for,  in  1209  the  same  general  was  in  Gtija?*dfj 
and  the  emperor  died  also  in  that  year.  From  the 
first  of  SRi-CARN'A-DEVA,  or  'Sudraca,  to  1207, 
there  elapsed  1017  years,  during  which  reigned  49 
kings,  at  the  rate  of  about  20.  7  years  to  each  reign. 
The  last  dynasty  in  this  list,  consists  of  seven  princes, 
who  reigned  lOiS  years  in  all. 

The  dynasty  next  to  this  is  remarkable  for  the 
epithet  of  Fala^  which  every  one  of  them  added 
to  his  own  name  or  title.  The  first  of  that  dynasty 
was  Bhu-pala,  who  was  still  alive  in  the. year  of 
ViCRAMADiTYA  1083,  auswcring  to  the  year  of 
Christ,  either  1017,  or  1027.  Bhu-pa'la  had  two 
sons,  Sthira-pala  and  Vasanta-pa'la,  who  erected 
a  singular,  and  at  the  same  time  sumptuous  monu- 
ment, in  honor  of  Budd'ha,  at  a  place  called  SaniAth^ 
near  Benares.  This  was  in  the  year  of  Vicrama'- 
DiTYA  1083,  as  recorded  in  an  inscription  found 
there  some  years  ago,  and  inserted  in  the  fifth  volume 
of  the  Asiatic  Researches.  Tradition  says,  that  be- 
fore it  was  completed,  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Musul- 
mans ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  this 
was  really  the  case.  For  the  arches  and  vaults  of 
the  greatest  part  of  the  buildings  which  are  now 
buried  under  ground,  stjU  retain  the  supports  of  sun- 
dried  bricks,  over  which  the  arches  were  turned.  In 
the  year  10 J 7  Sultan  Mahmud  took  Benares^  and 
the  town  of  Casam^  or  Cusuma^  now  Patna^  and 
went  even  as  far  as  the  coxmlvy  oi  Ouganam^  ox  Ungaj  * 
to  the .  west  of  the  Cossinirbazcir  river.  .  The  next 
year,  heoYerruUiagain  these  countries,  ami  penetrated 


MS  far  as  Kuraje^  or  Cachha-Rajaj  in  the  iioriiieni 
|»arts  of  Bengaty  called  Koge  by  FjeaisHrA,  and 
Ccuche  by  European  travellers  of  the  15t1i  and  I6tb 
centuries,  (such  as  R.  Fitch:)  and  Cug or CoM-Beker' 
macte  part  of  it.  In  a  manuscript  account  of  Benam^ 
compiled  forme  by  learned  men,  about  sixteen  ycui 
•go,  it  is  sakl,  that  according  to  tradition,  this  moQih 
ment  was  built  by  a  powerfiil  prince,  called  BuDDHAr 
6£NA,  an  epitliet  which  implies  that  this,  king,  who- 
soever he  was,  was  a  zealous  follower  of  Buddha. 
He  abhorred  the  Mowilman  name,  and  during  ths 
very  first  invasions,  he  was  summoned  to  subtnit,  and 
pay  an  yearly  tribute,  but  refused. 

The  Musulman  army  advanced,  put  every  body  to 
the  sword,  and  destroyed  tte  fort  and  the  place; 
and  it  is  obvious  from  the  remains,  that  neither  vm 
completed*  With  regard  to  tlie  date  1083,  it  was 
suggested  to  me  that  it  may  answer  either  to  the  year 
of  Christ  J0S7,  or  1Q17;  because  formerly  the  era  of 
Vicrama'ditya  was  reckoned  ten  years  earlier  thaa 
now ;  and  this  hiode  <!>f  reckoning  is  still  in  use  in  thff 
south  of  India.  It  was  in  use  in  Cashmir,  at  least 
some  hundred  years  ago,  as  appears  from  the  JRyth 
ITarangini.  When  this  alteration  took  place,  and 
when  it  was  received  in  tlic  northern  parts  of  India^ 
is  not  known.  On  my  asking  the  reason  of  this  cor- 
rection, my  learn ied  iViends  did  not  appear  to  under* 
stand  the  subject  wiell :  but,  from  what  I  could  gather 
from  their  conversation,  it  appears  to  me^  that  their 
ideas  on  this  subject  were,  that  the  years  of  the  en 
of  Sa'li va'haxa  beinff  Sydereal,  are  not  subject  ta 
any  variation.  That  the  years  of  the  era  of  Vicra* 
MADiTYA,  which  ate  'now  Luni-Solar,  were  not  so 
formerly,  and  that  the  lunar  years  of  it,  instead  of 
being  regulated  by  the  course  of  the  Sun,  and  adapted 
to  it,  were  formerly  regulated  by  the  revolution 
of  Jupiter,  the  years  of  which  were  believed,  at 
that  early  period,   to  be  e^ual    to  as  many  solaf 
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years*:  fot  this  planet,  as  seen  from  the  earth, 
comes  back  to  the  same  point  iu  heaven,  aftier  a 
period  of  twelve  years  and  five  days;  and  in  tlie- 
Decca»y  they  reckon  the  cycle  of  Jupiter  ten  year* 
earlier  than  in  the  northern  parts.  Wbeti  tWe  error 
Avas  discovered,  the  years  of  ViCRAatA'^iTY a  were 
made  Luni-Solar,  and  they  retained  no  further  con- 
nection with  the  revolutioa  of  Jupiter.  They  added, 
'  that  several  corrections,  more  or  less  perfect,  obtained 
at  different  times,  and  particularly  one  of  fourteen 
years  ascribed  to  Bhar  trKhari,  or  rather  referred 
to  his  time;  and  which  was  said  to  have  been  the 
length  of  his  reign. 

In  that  case,  the  demolition^  of  the  monument,, 
which  we  aj-e  speaking  of^  took  place  in  the  y^ar 
1017f  during  the  invasion  of  Mahmud;  for  frorat 
that  period,  the  Hindus,  in  this  part  of  rnSa^  re* 
mained  fo^  a  Jong  time  unmolested  by  the  Musulmans^ 
MoDup's  invasion,  in  1043,  was  directed  toward 
the  south;  and  in  thatdirecUon  only,  lie  penetrated 
further  tlian  Mai^h^vp,.  as  i?6CQFded  in  history. 

King  Bhu -PA'iA  IS  called  also  MahI-^a'la;  in  tint 
inscription;  but  these  two  epithets  are  synonymous,  and 
signify  he  who  fosters  the  earth,  or  woi'ld.  StuIra* 
^A LA, called Dhir^FAI^a intbe^j^in^-^cie/ri,  liadasoiu 
called  Deb-i^a  LAf  or  deVa-fa'jla;  who,  in  my  opi- 
nion, is  the  same  who  is  mentioned  in  tlie  grant  found 
at  Mofighir^  and  in  tlie  inscription  upon  a  pillar  aljpi 
Buddil^  His  father  was  Dh ar3^-pa'la,  which  pro* 
hably  was  tlie  title  given  to  him,  when  he  succeeded 
his  ^ther  Buu-FA'tA*  called  G6'TIlijl,  in  the  grant* 
The  Hindus  always  have  two  names,  one  of  themi 
ans.wering  to  our  Ghmtian  names,  and  used  in  tho 
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performatice  of  religious  rites.  Besides,  kitign  hv^ 
at  least  one  title  given  to  them,' besides  nicknames 
occasionally ;  and  it  is  allowed  to  make  usie  of  sy* 
nonymous  terms  j  and  thus  G6-i^a'la,  on  ascending 
the  throne,  was  indifferently  styled  Bhu'-pa'La  and 
and  MAHi-PA'LA»  llie  son  of  SrI^DeVa-paxa  was 
Ra'ja-pa'la,  perfectly  synonymous  Avith  Bhu'pati* 
pa'la,  as  he  is  called  in  the  Ayin^Acberi^  for  all 
Riijas  arc  equally  denominated  Bhu-patL 

As  the  Hunas  or  Hum,  are  thentioned  in  the 
inscription  at  BuddAl^  SrI-DeVa'Pa'la  *  must  have 
lived  at  a  period  comparatively  modern;  for  theJ 
Huns  made  their  first  appearance  on  the  borders  of 
Persia^  in  the  time  of  ]3ahram-Guji,  who  began 
his  reign  in  the  year  421.  In  the  year  45 8^  BaM 
was  their  metropolis;  and>  iti  the  beginning^of  the 
seventh  century,  they  were  settled  in  the  Panfaif 
according  to  Cosmas  IndicopleusteSp  who  calls 
them  White  Huns;  and  they  are  the  same>  of  <x>urse, 
with  the  AbtdiSy  Abtelites  or  Enthalite^.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  several  well  informed  men,  from  Cabul 
and  the  adjacent  countries,  that  the  Abdalis  existed, 
as  a  nation  or  tribe,  long  before  Muhammed;  and 
that  the  denomination  of  Abdali  is  not  derived  front 
the  Persian  word  Abddl^  the  servant  of  God.  In 
that  case,  they  may  be  a  remnant  of  the  AbtaUs^ 
or  AbteUtes.  It  was  about  that  time,  that  the  dy-» 
nasty  of  the  Hun&s  in  India  began,  and  which  is 
recorded  by  the  Faurdnics.  There  were  thirteen 
kings  of  them,  and  eleven  more  under  the  name  of 
Maunas^  as  it  is  supposed ;  but  whether  in  due 
succession,  or  in  a  collateral  line,  or  only  partially 
so,  is  unknown.  We  find  that  their  power  extended 
even  into  Gujarat\  as  I  observed  before,  about 
the  era  of  Muhammed  ;  and  some  think  that  Maunfa 
is  a  contraction  from  Mac'hxvAria  ox  Mahd-^Hutias } 
for^  in  the  west  of  India^  they  say  Maga,  and  write 
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Macha^  for  Mahd;  and  instead  of  Muhammed^ 
they  say,  Mac'homat  and  Mac'hobhat,  as  we 
iised  to  do  formerly  in  the  west  *.  Hie  Macwlm*h$ 
are  noticed  in  the  Gujarat'  list,  and  also  in  tl>e 
lists  from  the  Puranas^  in  the  chapters  on  futurity. 
In  the  Facsimile  of  the  grant  of  Mongkir,  in  the: 
first  volume  of  the  Asiatick  Researches,  the  date  is 
plainly  132,  instead  of  39;  but,  l>ad  it  been  as  ob- 
vious in  the  original,  Mm.  Wilkjns,  and  tlie  Pan- 
dits, who  read  it  with  him  could  not  have  been 
mistaken.  To  decide  this,  recourse  must  be  had 
to  the  original,  which  is,  I  believe,  deposited  with 
the  Royal  Society.  The  two  Musulman  travellerai 
of  Renaudot,  in  the  ninth  century,  remark,  that 
the  Hindus  did  not,  like  the  Arabs j  use  a  general 
era^  but  reckoned  the  years  from  the  accession  of 
the  reigwiog  prince.  This  is  acknowledged  by  the 
learned  in  Jndia^  and  that  it  was  the  constant  prac- 
tice, till  a  period  comparatively  modern,  and  tlv; 
limits  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain.  Several 
princes  have  attempted  to  set  up  eras  of  their  o^vn, 
and  these  princes,  instead  of  -Suca-batidhis^  or  'S&c^ 
wantaSf  were  styled  s\m^\y  Sdmvaticas  or  Santicas. 
Thus,  Vicrama^ditya's  era  was- considered  as  Saca 
for  the  space  of  135  years,  and  himself  was  then  a 
"SaC'Wanta:  but  his  era  is  now  Samvatsdm^  or 
Samvaty  and  himself  only  a  ASi«wt?^//c^;and  the  present 
^Sacwanfay  or  \Sacay  is  Sa  liva  hana.  The  P^dits, 
who  assisted  Abul-Fazil,  took  particular  notice  of 
that  circumstance,  and  carefully  pointerl  it  out  to 
himf.  As  the  date  in  the  Monghir  grant  is  within 
the  135  years,  during  which  the  era  of  Vicra'ma- 
DiTYA  was  S^aca^  it  should  have  been  styled  thus, 
and  not  Samvat:  and  hence  it  may  be  concluded^ 
that  the  date  has  no  connexion  with  that  era. 


*  See  TamuU  dictionary,        f  AyiD-ZVcbfri  Vol.  u  p.  331. 
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The  reason,  why  the  famous  *SRf-D£'vA*J^A'iA 
IS  not  mentioned  in  the  lists  from  the  Purdrlas^  is^ 
that  he  lived  in  too  modern  times,  for  they  do  not 
come  so  low.  After  the  invasion  of  Sultak*Mah* 
MUD,  in  the  years  10 1 7  and  101  &,  the  Hhidus  en* 
joyed  some  respite,  till  the  last  Makabharat^  or  great 
war,  in  1 192,  when  all  the  heroes  of  India  fell  in 
the  plains  of  ThdnurSar.  During  that  period,  'SbU 
De'va-Pa'ia  might  humble  tliose  of  uravira  and 
Gufjar&i  (that  is  to  say  the  BakL-r&y&s)^  and  the 
Hwias  in  the  Panjab;  for  he  by  no  means  Conquered 
them ;  and  he  probably  humbled  them  only,  by  re- 
fusing to  pay  some  yearly  tribute,  and  putting  on  a 
bold  countenance,  at  the  head  of  a  powerfuTarmy. 
It  seems,  however,  tliat  he  marched  through  the 
Vindhyan  hills,  to  thip  west  of  the  Jumna j  and  then 
went  into  the  Punjab^  as  far  as  the  borders  of  the 
kingdom  of  Cimbojd  ovGhazni.  The  time  iii  which 
this  expedition  toojk  place,  cannot  be  ascertainedi 
but  witnin  certain  limits.  After  Modud*s  inva^ioiiy 
in  the  year  1043,  the  Hindus  recover td  some  strength 
and  courage,  under  the  weak  reigns  of  'Ju'ogiiul 
the  usurper,  and  Furru€k-2Ia'd.  The  enterprising 
Ibrahim  succeeded  him;  but  it  was  not  trll' the 
year  1079  that  he  was  enabled  to  lead  an  armv 
into  India;  and  probably  the  expedition  of  '$lu* 
Deva-pa'la  took  place  between  the  yeari  1052 
and  1059,  during  the  weak  reign  of  Furruck- 
Za'd,  of  whom  nothing  is  recorded. 

The  list  of  the  kings  of  Bengal^  in  the  ^yin* 
Acberif  was  formed  by  Jainas,  who  place  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  Cali-yuga  only  1078  B.C  but  it  was 
afterwards  altered  by  the  followers  of  BrahnOj  and 
the  beginning  of  it  placed  3100  B.  C.  and  the  reigns 
of  every  king  prodigiously  lengthened,  in  order  tolnake 
the  whole  coincide  with  the  first  year  of  the  Cali-yuga. 
Tlie  Rqjas  of  Sirinagur  pretend  to  be  descended  from 
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Bhaga-datta,  contemporary  with  CrKshna;  but 
in  their  pedigree,  communicated  by  the  present 
king,  to  Captain  Hardwicke,  in  the  year  179^, 
it  is  acknowledged  that  for  the  space  of  9OO  years 
after  Bhaoa-datxa^  nothing  is^  recorded  pf  his  suc- 
-  cessors,  not  .even  their  names  *.  If  the  same  correc- 
tion be  introduxred  into  the  list  of  Bengal -prmces^ 
it  will  place  the  reign  of  ANANGA-BiiiiiA  in  the 
first  century  before  the  Christian  era,  aiid  bn;ig  the 
whole  list,  at  least,  within  the  bound$.  (;ff;];it$torical 
probability. 

f  *  < 

Through  the  uncertainty  of  Persian  ortijdgraphy, 

and  the  carele«sness  of  traijscribers^  thc^  nam^s  of 

these  princes  are  niost  mfa^rably  disfigured;  and  I 

fihall  Only  observe  here,  that  the  real  ^ames  of  the 

three  predecessors  of  /Sudraca,  are  Sancara-sinha, 

^Satrujita,    and   BHApAgri-PVLA,  or  Ea'ja-fa'la. 

His  successor's  name  h  Jaya?:^aca,  caJijpd  CrYsuna 

in  the  Pw&Ha;^^    ajgid  said  d[iere  to  hbre :  been  his 

brother.  ,  '  ' 

I  shaU  now,  produce  another  J  is  t,  which  was 
brought  from  Assam  by  the  Jate  0^- Wa^d^  ;  and 
^iven  by  him  to  Mr.Hamngton.  It  was  originally 
the  3ame  with  the  f^w^a^vaii^  but;  it  was  i\ew  mo- 
jdelled,  according  to  the  iclea^  of  tlie  Jainds  ;  though, 
I  must  confess,  that  it  is  dificult  to  say  which  is  the 
X)riginal  o^e.  Be  this  as  it  may^  it  is  certainly  a 
most  curious  list,  aj(id  in  soin^e  instances  it  affords 
useful  hiiiits. 

ToTudhkhtWa,    /-    -     -    -     1880  8   10 
To  MlTRA  SIN  HA,      -     -     -     -     •       296  6     9 
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To  NrX-sinha, 

To  VrVja-PA  LA,  :  ':. 

To  S A  D A Vv A-P a'lA,   . .     r?      - 

ToHa'wIr,      •    .    .^ ..    . 
To  Ma'dhata-sk'ma,'    ■'^*  - 

To  SAILA0HARA'.Or  fiif^JA^ 

To  Rati-pa'la, 
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In  this  list,  Mitra-sinha  is  meant  for  ^  Jibta, 
and  NrK-sinha  for  Gautama;  and  Yui^hisiit'hir 
is  placed  here,  by  tjie  followers  , of  J^iJ^A^  in.  the 
1881st  year  oF  the  Cali-ytiga  of  the  followers  of 
Brahma',  but  in  the  beginning  of  their  own,  for 
which  they;  have  two/  diflferent  reckonings, .:  Ac- 
cording to  one,  Xht  Cdtli-yuga  }i!^%dSi  JOi7:3,'.  but 
accoixiing  to  the  otlier,.  1219  ^i.C.  lai^ljtbia  last 
computation  has  been,  adopted  here*-  According  to 
it,  JtoA.  or  -Saca  w^s  born  J207  yearsf-jfi,  iC^^r 
12  years  after  the  iJ^iU-juga  and  C^ijtKsHfsfiA.^.  He 
livcd357;yeara,  ami  died  aiccpcdingly  9o()yearfi|  B.C. 
Those,  who  place  the  beginning  of  the  Cali-yuga 
1078  B.  C.  say„  that  Jina  was:  ihprn  in  tb^  year 
IJOSj  and  died  in  1035.  Others,  admitting  Uic  same 
erUy  say:,  that  he  wa3  born  in  the  year  1036\  and 
died  A.  D,  950;  and  thus,,  whether  be  liye<l  257 
or  77  ycara^  his  death. equally  happeJ3ted  in  the  same 
vear  before  GfiRi^jT.  .      .;;; 
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The  next:  is  Nr5(-sikiha  of  Ga wtama.:  Nii)(rsiNnA 
is  a  well  known^^title/of 'SAi,f>ivA'iiANAy:  and  in  the 

Gujardf  list.  I  ^nlen^ioned^b/efore,  /^Ai-i^  is 

introduced  in  the  solar  line^  .iu  the  j;i5K)«>  of  Syc^TA 
or  Gautama.      This  explains  a  passage  from   the 

';rv   '.. ■  '■' — 7'i^inT'"'! i^'w-.-,;!    u'   ■ ■ — -^ 

-*"  See'Kerapfer. 
t  Asiatic  Researcbes,  V^l.  2d.  p.  122  and  15. 
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VarBid-sankitay  in  which  it  is  said,  that  "Sa'ltva'- 
HANA,  or  Saca,  the  ruler  of  the  period  denominated 
after  Mm,  'Appeared  when  552o  years  of  the  era 
of  Yudhisht'hira  had  elapsed;  that  is  to  say,  he 
was  born  574  years  B.  C.  and  the  year  544  is  consi* 
dered  as  that^  either  of  his  manifestation  to  the  world 
as  a  legislator,  or  of  hi3  asM^Qsion  into  heaven.  The 
Jamo^,  as  well  as  the  followers  of  Brahma',  claim 
*Sa'liva'hana  as  their  own,  and  suppose  that  he 
manifested  hittt^lf  sevemt  times  to  the  world;  and 
as  there  are  several  Vlcrama  dityas,  there  are,  of 
course,  several  wortWes  of  the  name  of  'Sa'liva- 
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VrKjA'I^a'iia;  >dr  BRtoA-WA'j.A,  is  the  famous  Ma- 
ha'-balh  for  the*ings  of  Magadha  were  thus  called, 
as  I  obseive^  in  my  essay  o\vAim^G(mgam ;  and  this 
title  wad  distort^  into  Birdwal  and  Be^rdaul  by 
Musulmah  wwtersi  •  He  is  -  phiced,  erroneously,  a 
little  \h:Sot^  ^  emi  ot  ^YxcKii^ux-TiiTrA,  by  the 
compiler^^  fbMteaftons  which  will  appear  immediately. 
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From' this  f^inlous  emperor,  he  passes  to  Sada't- 
pa'la,  or  SadaVva-pa'jla,  father-in^aw/of  Bahram** 
GuR,  and  who  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage, 
abdut  the  yeir  426  ;t^u^  passing  over  the  dynasties 
of  Sudraca  *an^  'SA^twk^HANA.  The  last  dynasty, 
which  he  supposes  to  have  lasted  '500  ^years,  our 
compiler  has  transported  and  brought  down  as  low 
as  the  invtisioti  6f  TiMiJHi,  in  Hie  year  1398.  This 
famous  conqueror  is'  genierally  ctiHed  Tr m  u  r- le  n  k, 
by  Hindus,  ih  theb '  Ghfroiiotogk^ -lists,  and  also  in 
an  inscriptidil '  ficfar'  'Bijigu7>^  • ;    .  :  . 

This  account  of  'Sa'liva'h ana's  dynasty  at  DUli, 
and  at  so  late  a  perickl,  however  strans:^,  is  rot  en- 
tirely groundless.  T/effenthaler,  in  his  account  of 
Subah  Dilli^  mentions  two  kings  of  that  name,  -^on 
the  authority  of  some  Persian  Writers,  whom  he  doei^ 
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not  name.  I  saw  the  goocl  old  man,  at  Xticlimiv 
in  the  year  i784.  He  was  a  man  of  austere  manners, 
and  incapable  of  deceit.  His  list  of  the  ktnga,  of 
the  Tomara  and  Chohan  tribes  at  DiUi^  faas  cer^ 
tainly  much  affinity  with  those  in  the  Aym-Jicberi*: 
and  the  Kkolassejf^hTeivAricwiiA  Ferisuta's  accomit 
of  the  Subahs  c^  IndiOj  are  most  likely  the  sources, 
from  which  the  good  father  drew  his  information ; 
but  as  these  tracts  are  not  at  present  within  nciy  reach, 
I  cannot  ascertain  this  point* 

.  The  Bhats,  or  Bhattia,  who  lixre  between  DlUi 
apd  the  Panjab,  insist  that  they  are  descended  from 
a  certain  king,  called  *Sa'xiva'hana,  who  had  three 
sond  Bhat,  Maya,  or  Moye,  and  Thai  max,  or 
Tha'ma  2.  Mote  settled  at  Pattydkh^  and  either 
^as  a  Thanaoi  or  Thmoom,  or  had  a  son  thus  called. 
When  Ahib-Timur  invaded  ///i/idr,  he  founcK  at  71^^ 
locpoor,  to  the  N.  W.  of  DlUi,  a  tribe  called  Soiom 
or  Sabcan,  who  were  Thanmis  oviManiebeams;  and 
these  he  ordered  to  be:  tniassacred;  and  their  town  to 
be  burned  f.  'Sa'jJva'hana  is  generally  pmnonnced 
^ALWAN  and  'Salban  in  the  west,  and  l^itBunit 
calls  him  SnAH-LEAVAjf .  -,.'.■ 

The  Maniclicans  were  Christians ;  and  when  Fa- 
ther MoNSERRAT  was:  at  Z)i///,  at  the>ronrt  of 
AcBAR,  he  was  informedj  that  npar  that  metropolis, 
and  to  the  S.  W.  pf  it,  and  of  courseat  ToghckaAad, 
near  the  palace  of  PiTtiAiPRA',  tlie  usual  residence 
of  the  ancient  kings  of  tliat  city,  there- were  c(!ntain 
tombs,  which  were  asserted  to.  be.  those  of  vsome 
ancient  princes  of  Dilti^  w.ho  «i'ere  £!hristian6,  and 
lived  a  little  before  .the  'invasion  of  the  Musulmans. 
If  these  tombs  really  .eo&is^d^  itfaoy  did  not  bdong 
to  Hindus,  who  never^ecect  any  :  they  could  hardly 


*  Vol.  2A-p.  62. 
♦  Dcguignes  Hislj.  of  tbe  Hmos,  Vol.  5.  p.  50, 
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belong  to  Musalmans,  for  it.  is  scarcely  possible  that 
they  should  be  mistaken  by  Musulmans;  since  the 
tombs  of  those  among  them;  who  fell  iti  battle,  or 
otherwise  died,  in  tlie  beginning^  of  their  invasions, 
are  looked  upon  as  places. of  worship;  and  those 
entombed  there  art  considered,  either  as  ^  mart^^rs, 
or  saints.  Ini  speaking  of  the  tombs,  and  other  mo« 
naments  or  events  in  /m&r,  .Fatueii  Mon^errat 
^ays,  with  .  much  •  candour,  ^I  was ^  told  so  in  that 
country/  or,  *  I  was  assured  of  it  by  respectable 
persons  ;  but  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  I  cannot  fur- 
ther say/  He  eiLplaina* himself  in  these  terms,  with 
regard  to  thirteen  figures,  in  basso  relievo,  upon  the 
rocks  of  Gdflf/io;^  wbichr  he- visited  in  his  way  from 
Surat  to  DilSj  and  which/  were  supposed^  by  Chris- 
tians in  Indidi  to  represent^  our  Saviour  and  his 
twelve  disciples;  one  figure  in  the  middle  being  a 
little  higher  than  tl>e  rest*  MoNS£KKAt*  says,  that 
they  were  so  niuch.  defaced,  that  no  inference  could 
be  drawn  from'^fhem,  except  their  being  thirteen  in 
number*.  The.  foregoing: ^particulars,  concerning 
the  Bhat9y  "Sa'uva'hana  and  his  three  sons,  I  ob^ 
tained  frbm  an  intelligent  native,  whom  I  sent  to 
survev  the  countries  to  the  N.  W.  of  DiUi.  He  was 
employed,  on  that  service,  from  the  year  1786  till 
17S6;  and,  in  the  yean  1787,  he  was  in  the  country 
of  the  Bkats.  His  instructions  were  to  inquire  par^ 
ticularly,  into  the  geographical  state  of  these  conn?* 
tries;  and,  whenever  he  could  find  an  opportunity, 
to  make  inquiries  also  into  their  history  and  antiqui^ 
ties.  At  that  time  I  knew  very  little  about  ^SA'tii va  * 
HAN  A,  and  was  .<}tiU  less  interested  in  his  history; 
and  of  course  Chat  ancient  prinde  Was  Dot  ^mentioned 
to  him ;  .iftfd  the  <knowledffe  which' he  obtained,  con- 
cerning him^'  amongithe  jSWf ,  wl^  merelry  accidiental, 
and  by  no  means  in  consequeftoe  rof  "any  previous 
directions  from  me. 

♦  P:  164. 
V3 
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The  Heresy  of  the  Manicheans  spread  all  over  th<J 
western  parts  of  India^  and  into  Ceylon,  at  a  very 
early  penod,  in  consequence  of  violent  persecufions 
ia  PersicL,  during  which  the  followers  of  Manes  fled 
in  great  numbert*,  and  at  different  times,  into  India: 
and  it  is  even  highly  probable,  that  Makes  remained 
a  long  time  concealed  in  that  country  in  the  fort  of 
Arabian^  on  the  eastern  banks  of  the  river  Strangha^ 
now  called  Chitrangh  and  Caggar.  The  Mescpo- 
tamia  here  mentioned  by  Archelaus  the  Bishop, 
is  the  five  Antaro^dis,  or  Mesopotamias  of  the  PaHJab, 
commonly  called  the  five  Bh6ds  or  Bhedies ;  and 
Strabo,  speaking  of  the  Bhid  or  Antaf^fdi,  between 
the  Chimb  and  the  Jellam,  says,  "  in  this  Mesopo- 
tamia,'* and  here  the  pronoun  this  has  an  obvious  re- 
ference to  the  several  Bheds  or  Mesopotamias  of  the 
Paf^ab.  The  river  Strartgha  is  called  Saranges  by 
AaiiiAN;  and  the  Chitrangh,  flowing  from  tlie 
nortliern  hills,  passes  to  the  westward  of  Sfhdn'u-sar 
or  Thafiursar,  at  some  distance  from  which  the  M'^atcr 
is  absorbed  by  the  sands;  yet  the  vestiges  of  its 
ancient  bed  may  be  traced  as  far  as  Bacar  oto  the 
Indus,  The  report  of  my  native  surveyor  c6ncefning 
this  river,  is  also  confirmed  by  the  report  of  Gexe- 
RAL  Thomas  in  his  Memoirs  *.  There  were  Bhats 
or  Bhattis  in  that  country,  long  before  the  anival  of 
Manes;  for  Ptoiemy,  in  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century,  takes  notice  in  that  country  of  two  con- 
siderable.  towns,  obviously  denominated  after  them. 
The  first  is  Batanagra  or  Bkat-nagara,  the  town  of 
the  Bhats.  Bkatnc^^e  is  the  vulgar  pronunciation 
of  it;  but  the  present  town  of  ^Bhatnerc  is  not  tlie 
same  with  tl)e  Bkat-nagara  of  Pi'OLiEMY;  which 
was  to  "the  westward  of  th^' river  Bei/ak,  and  is 
probably  the-  town^  called  Bhatii/dkh.  The  other 
place  noticed  by  PtolikMY  is  Baiah-cai-say^a^  a  com- 
pound name;  and  in  tlie  true  idiom  of  the  Hindi 
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language,  Bhatton-ki-saray  or  BhattorKa-sara^  the 
jiool  of  the  Bhats.  Bhatton  is  the  plural  form  from 
Bhaty  and  Id  or  ca  the  mark  of  the  possessive  case ; 
and  sdra  is  a  pool  or  lake.  Bhatton-ca^ara  is  ac*- 
cordiiig  to  the  idiom  of  the  dialect  about  Dilli;  but 
at  Lahore,  and  in  the  Fanj^b,  they  would  say  Bhatt- 
yan-da-sara ;  for  as  tliey  say  there  Bhatti  for  Bhat^ 
the  plural  form  is  then  Bhattyanh  with  a  nasal  riy 
and  da  or  di  are  the  usual  marks  of  the  possessive 
case  with  them.  Bhuttyan-da^  is  also  a  derivative 
form,  implying. as  much  as  belonging  to  the  Bhattis^ 
and  is  syjdioiiymous  with  Bhattyakh.  From  the 
situation  assigned  to  it  by  Ptolemy,*  I  suppose  it  to 
be  the  same 'i>lace  which  is  called  Bhattindaj  to  the 
N.  N.  E.  of  Bhat^nere.  The  Bhattis  are  shepherds, 
and  various  tribes  of  them  are  found  in  the  Poiyab; 
and  they  also  inhabit  the  high  grounds  to  the  east  of 
the  Indus,  from  the  sea  U)  Uch.  These  tribes  are 
called  jlshambhctiy  in  the  Ayin-Acberi ;  but  several 
weU  infoime^l  men,  who,  had  long  resided  in  that 
country,  .saytliatthe  true  pronunciation  is  Acsham* 
Bhatfi:  which  implies  the  many  troops  or  bands  of 
the  Bhattis  ;  .  because  they  go  by  troops  selected  from 
various  tribes  or  families. 

.  ■       '  *  ' 

Mastss  gave  himself  out  as  the  Christ,  and  had 
also  twelve  .disciples ;  and,  in  the  character  of 
Christ,  he  became  'Sla'LIva'hana  in  India.  He 
had  three  discipl^^q^^ltJedabpy^  .the  xo&tj  and  their 
names  were  Budd^qf Ai3i>AS,  Hermas  orHsRMiAs, 
and  Thomas  ;  which  I. conceive  to  be  the  Srame  with 
Bhat,  Maya .XH-.l^m,  and  TbaimaV  or  Tha^maz'^ 
thp  supposed .  siQivs,  ,Qr  xatli^  djsciplesj  of  >'Sa'liva-'» 
HAN  A.  In  thp  seveDth.c^ttiT^JLiry,  there  werq  Chnstians 
at&ri4242f,  br.i^7;n^l^  ^4t1^  *&  QJQQ^sterjr ;  and  two 
monks  from  tlut  place,  at,.<the  coanmand  of  the  em- 
peror Justin  I  ax,  carried  silk  worms,  or  rather  their 
eggs,  to  Constantbjiople. 

■  M. 
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Tlie  compiler  of  tiie  list,  brought  from  Assam  hj 
the  late  Diu  Wade^  was  well  infonued,  with  regard 
to  the  last  blow  given  to  this  dynasty  of  Manicheam, 
by  Amir^'Timuii,  in  the  remains  of  a  feeble  tribe  of 
them»  at  Toglock-pooK  But  it  is  much  more  reason- 
able, I  thinl^  to  place  th^  overthrow  of  that  dynasty 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 

^  There  was  in  Egypt  a  certain  Scytsianus,  who 
had  studied,  it  seems,  at  Akxmdrla^  and  visited  the 
anchorets  of  Thebaic,  He  went  by  sea  to  Indian  ac- 
cording to  St.  Epifuakk^s,  and  brought  thence  four 
books,  containing  the  most  extravagant  notions : 
bu|  he  diisdi  before  he  could  preach  bia  new  doctrine, 
in  the  latter  end  of  the.^^econd  century^  He  was 
succeeded  by  hia  disciple*  called  Terebintmus,  who 
went  into  Palestine;  out  wasobliged  to  fly  to  jPer^idi^ 
vlsele  lie  declared  he  was  another  Bupda  or  Buddha, 
And^-  Kke  brm^ .  boirn  of  a  virgin,  and  brought  up  by 
^ng^Is,.  among  certain  mountains.  Perhaps  this  new 
tiame  was  concealed  in  tlie  old  one  T^&ebiicthus, 
ixqm  X\ip/Arabic  DarU'Betam*  Botam  in  Arabic^ 
and  Butam,  or  Buthem,  in  Cfialdaic,  signify  a  Tere^ 
binth  in  general;  but  the  largest  and  best  sort  is 
called,  in  the  former  binguage,  Daru-botani,  which 
may  possibly  have  some  affinity  with  tlze  Buddham- 
gach'hy  or  Buddham-ltru  of  the  Ceylantst  and  Baud- 
PHAS  in  general,  and.  whiqb  signifies  the  tree  of 
BuBDHA,  for  GachUk^'}^  liw  apol^ii  dialects,  and 
Tayi  oriiruy  in  Sanscrit,  signify  a  tree.  For  he  said, 
when  he  entered  upon  his  mission,  Se  nonjam  Ters- 
JBINTHUM  sed  alium  Buddam  vocari,  that  he  was  no 
longer  TiiEiiBiNTHUs,  but  another  Buddha  *.  The 
Terebinth.is  unknown  in  Jndia,  except  beyond  the 
JnduSf  wliere  I  am  tojd  .that  there  are  forests^  of  that 
sort  which  produce  thcPhtachiuniy  or  Pistachh^ 
called  Pkta,  in  that  country,  t\\\d  all  over  Lidia» 


•■•« 
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This  name  was  probably  given  to  him,  in  his  in-- 
fancy,  by  ScrxHiANUs,  who  was  conversant  with 
the  notions  of  the  Hindus.  Having  met  with  a 
stronig  opposition,  from  the  priesthood  in  Persia^  lie 
was  obliged  to  conceal  himself  in  the  house  of  a 
%vidow;  where,  falling  from  his  bed,  he  broke  his 
neck,  and  died.  -  His  writings  fell  into  the  hands  of 
an  adopted  son  of  the  widow,  who  became  a  convert 
to  his  opinions:  Cebeenus  and  Suti/as  say,  that 
he  was  by  birth  a  Br&hmen :  a  good  musician,  and 
an  excellent  painter.  He  nDaintained  that  he  was 
the  PakacL£T£,  and  Ch!rist;  and  the  ignorant 
among  the  Chrii^tians,  with  his  disci|^s,  insisted 
that  be  was  Bi^dda  il^f  BtJt>D*iiA,  himseU^  regene* 
rated;  and  be  was'  ftft^r^Hrds  regenerated,  in  the 
same  manner  with  the  Lamas,  in  the  person  of  his 
disciple  B^ddas-Addas,  '^^or  Ada-Makes,  who, 
after  many  narrow  escapes,  was' put  t6  a  most  cruel 
death,  by  the  king  of  Persia.  His  followers,  being 
alarmed,  left  the  country ;  and  many,  according  to 
D'Heebelot,  retired  to  India.  This  is  confirmed 
by  the  testimony  of  one  of  Renaudot's  Mohamme- 
dan travellers,  who  went  to  Ceyhn^  in  the  ninth 
century ;  and  says,  that  in  that  island  there  were 
many  Jjsmi^  and  Mamcheam  or  Tkanacians :  for  thus 
they  wejre  called  in  Persia.  Peter  the  Sicilian,  who 
lived  in  the  ninth  century,  says,  that  a  little  before 
his  time,  a  certain  Sergivs  asserted,  that  Tychicvs, 
the  disbiple  of  Paul  the  apostle,  had  been  regene- 
rated irt  him ;  that  he  was  the  Paraclete,  and  a 
bright  Btoar  descended  from  heaven.  He  boasted 
that  he  lud  preached  the  Gospel  in  various  countries^ 
and  paj^ticdiarly  ta  the  inhabitants  of  £^vo£//ite^,  near 
the  ccumry  of  the  C^iiaeA(>ri/fi?,  in  the  East  The 
G^^^rt^  iprovinites^^ere' khbwn,  at  that  time,  in 
JPe^;  faniier  thenaAieW  tlae  fcoiratry  of  €anaca9\ 
its  metropolis  :  and  Laodikeia  \s  piobBhly  Lha/iS-dac^ 
or  Lhah*dac  as  suspected-  by  Father  Cassiano. 
This  Saitoivs,  a  Manichetm)  appeared  in  the  character 
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of  Christ,,  and  of  the  Paraclete;  and  \vas  in  In£d^ 
and  at  Lha-dac^  in  the  ninth  century,  towards  thd 
latter  end  p^  which  there  appeared  another  ^Sa'uva'- 
UANA|  iil.the  country  about  DiUij  (according  to  the 
list  brought  from  Assam^  by  the  late  Dr.  Wade). 
D£GuxQK£S  shows,  that  Manes  propagated  his  doc- 
trine in  Tartarj/j    wliere  he  was  revered  as.  a  god. 
In  the  country  of  C'hpgil^  in  Tartary^  qftea  men- 
tioned in  Persian  Romances,  with  Khotan^  he.  erected 
several  tjsmples,- which  he  adorned   with  .pictures. 
His  skill,  as  a  painter,  is  greatly  extolled,  by  Persia 
and  Arabian  writers^  as  well  as  his  famous  j;^oliection 
of  drawings,  in  a  book  called  Erteng.;  jijd  /every 
collection  of  pictures  is  stiILth^3,caJjlec|f]b9i^tbi3  day. 
Many .  authprs,  botji  ancient  aud  imodp^^i,  Jiave  la- 
boured to  find  out  the  etymology  of  hisriaiw^JViANi; 
but  it  ^eems  that  it  was  his  origiual  li^ndu  nam(?, 
which 'Signifies  ^  jewel  in  general,  and  is^.iiot  un- 
commQa^  to  this  day,  in.  compound  najinca,  as  Ma'- 
ni-ra'ma^  .  N?la-Ma'n I,  &ig.  ,  It  was ..  j;!^  ,-geqeiBl 
opinion  forrqerly^  that  Ma:n;es  was  a  Sitniiu^  ,.afid  bis 
father  ^^Br^h^ien,.     He  was .  also  caUe4  Cuj^inicus. 
Cubri  in.  liindji  signifies  a  hunchback ;.  and  Clwiric^ 
in  a  derivative  form,  signifies^  either  amaa  Ayho  i3 
crook-backed,  or  the  son  of  such  a  man.     Hi^  Other's 
name  was  Patekius,  and  Pdfhaca^  to  tliis.4ay,  is 
a  very .  commop.  sumanie  iu  India.    .Cajko^sA,  the 
name  of  his  mpther,  .is  more,  obscure  an4  uncommon. 
The  Maniofieam  said,,,th^t  C?I!|ist  was  the  primeval 
serpent,  who  enlightened  the  minds  of  Adam  and 
Eve;  the  creator^  the  preserver,  and- l^lie  destroyer; 
thie  original  soul,  the  prespryer  of  ih^j.^pul,  and  the 
fabricator  of  ;thp.  iu§^rument^  witfi  which  the  salva- 
tion of  the  §oul,is  efFeqtect.    He  w^  born. of  the 

earth,  and,  fQr,,the.  redej^nptidnt  of  mankinct  sus- 
pended on  every  tree  :  for  they  saw  Jxim  crucified  on 
every  tree,  among  its  branches. 

.   The   reader  will  easily  perceive  some  deviations 
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frorti  what  I  had  advanced  in  my  essay  6n  Anu-GaH' 
gam^  which  was  already  in  the  press,  when  I  found, 
in  perusing  various  tracts;  several  scattered  passages, 
which  hzxe  induced  me  to  make  the  present  cor- 
rections and  additibns.  I  shall  conclude  this  essay 
with  a  few  remarks  on  the  various  tribes  which  ruled 
over  the  countries  bprderfng  upon  the  Indits,  and  tlic 
Vindhyan  mountain^,  according  to  the  Pauririkas. 
The  Icshwdcivcas^  'or  children  of  Icshw&cu,  who  ruled, 
in  the  counties  watered  by  the  Indtts;  and  this  dy- 
nasty consisted  of  24  generations.  lUhe  Abhlras^  or 
Shepherds,  in  tihe  upper  parts  of  the  Indus j  ten  gene- 
rations or  reigins:  then  the '«Siflr«r^,  under  ten  kings, 
and  probably  kings  of  Persia.  Them  fc^me  eight 
Vavam  king^,  t>r  Greeks  of  Baciriana  ;  aii^  fourteen 
TtisharaffaSf  or  froCLi  Tiiran;  and  these  ?)el6bge'd 
probably  to*  the  Pai^thian  dynasty.  TH&n  caktle 
seven  Garddabhirids,  thirteen  Morun'dds;  iW'Burutif^ 
das,  as  many  Hun  a  kings,  aiid  elevefi  Moiirfas^ 
Many  sujTposcT'  the  Morukdas  and  Mduri4^*  to  b^^ 
dynasties  OT)Vatrrous  branches trf  the  Hiihas^y  h\iiibey 
produceiib  atr'thoritx^'^and'it  is  of  ooufkfe  a"^ mere  sut:* 
mise.  Be  this  as  itnrtafy,'  they- arc  ackiibWledgfel  teJ 
be  forcigriftrs.  The  GaHdabhinas  arej'th^' descend- 
ants  of  OARDtlAfifirA,  Or  Bahham-Gur,  "who  began 
his  reign  in  the  year  42  K'  The  Hund^  are  the  whitfc 
jffw/iy  of  <3oi5MAs-iNbtcoPLEiTsti*i,  and  coftsequently 
the  same  with  the'  Eut^iiliits,  pr  white  Huns^  WhQ 
were  settled  in  \  the  PAnjatr;  \  n  l?he  seVenth  celitury. 
The  Vindhyk'Sabfi  is*  a  coUaf c»tal  dynasty,  descended 
from  KosBir-Pticviz,- atid'^hich  began  between  the 
years  820  ahd  830;  Their  metropolis  wis  Udaya- 
pura;  and  iJie  Pliurinicai^ '  ha viC'  recorded  the  names 
of  iseven  t)f  them,  ^ho  refgiieH  all  tdgethcfr'^  years.* 
The.  MmMct  cgP  Pi^Lrfft^;  are  the  samfc'  with  the 
MoruTtdn yJBurikMy^  or  ' Burwifa  -o?  tht  Piir&rins'. 
They  are  only  mentioned  once;  in  the  prophetic  chap- 
ters; and  are  supposed,  by  some.  Pandits^  to  be  a 
tribe  of  Hunr/  but  this  is  aiibere  surmise,  founded 
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on  their  being  mentioned  with  that  tribe*     They 
were  foreigners^  and  according  to  PtoLi^Bir,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century,  they  were  in  pos- 
session of  t)ie  eoudtii^s,  lying  between  the  Grongef 
and  the  river  CoMy  or  Cdosy^  including  Niorth-Bekaf 
and  the  prm-incdof  Oti«fe.     It  seems,  that  their  pos- 
sessions extended  evento  the  south  of  the  Ganges: 
for  Oppian  says,  that  this  river  flowed  through  the 
country  of  the  Maraunthes*.    The  country  which 
they  possesscScl  constituted  afterwards  what  was  called 
the  country  of  C/zncg^e,  denominated  also  the  king* 
dom  of  BouraWy  by  the  earlier  Miitoliiian  writers  ^ 
and  this  appellation  is  perhaps  only  a  corruption  fitnn 
Btirunda.    The  Burimdas  were  prol)ably  thus  calfed^ 
because  they  were  originally  from  the  ^untry,  called 
Forcut  by  Deguignes,  and  which  seems  to  have 
bceh  the  ancient  name  of  Tiboty  or  Tibety  called  also 
Barantali  in  a  derivative  form,  bs  Bengal  from  Ben^. 
Its  inetfopolis  is  cabled  Z^^jti,  Barof^ata  and  Puiabu 
JPiadldfy  BMtdn  and  TiboP  seem  to  be  deiived  itnom 
BirtWHA,  called,  iii  that  country.  But,  Put;  fior 
Ktid '  Pot.    The '  ft  at  i  ves  of  that  coun  try  understand, 
by  Bootdn  the  kingdom  of  Lassay  and  by  Tibot  the 
regions  to  the  westward,  toward  the  source  of  the 
Ganges;  and   this  was,   it  seems,  the  country  of 
Porout;  and  the  idea  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  De- 
guignes f.     The  kingdom   of  Tiboty  according  to 
Chinese  writers,  extended  as  far  as  the  country  of 
the  BrahmenSy  in  the   year  689 1;  and  in  the  year 
649,  the  king  of  Tibot  invaded  the  inland  parts  of 
Indiay  that  is  to  say,    BenareSy    according  to  De* 
GuiGNEs.    This  account  of  these  western  dynasties, 
which  ruled  over  the  countries  bordering  upon  the 
InduSy  I  shall  resuthe,  in  an  essay,  both  geographic 
cal  and  historical,  on  such  parts  of  India  as  were 


♦  OppisDi  Cynegetica,  lib.  40,  v.  1 64. 
t  Hi$t  det  Huns,  foL  l,  p.  59.  %  Ditto,  p.  164. 
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traversed  by  Alexander.     It  is  nearly  fini«hed|  as 
well  as  the  map  intended  to.  accoiopany  it, 

* 

»  The  doctrine  of  M^neb  could  not  fa*!- of  meeting 
with  many  admirers,  in  Indhj  where  he  appeared 
in  the  character  of  Buddha,  .aodi  of  CnmaT,  or 
^Sa'liva'hana*  Ti*anamigration  was  one  of  his 
tenets;  and  the  nile /Of*  Ufet  and  manners,  of  his 
disciples,  was  vervj  sevci-e  and  rigorousi  They  ab* 
stained  £rom:^e$|)i  fish,  eggs,  wine,  &&  and  thu 
ruler  of  every  dls^-iet,  ^and  preaifdent  of  their  assem- 
blies^ wa^, considered  as.  Christ;  and,,  ^out  die 
aixth  century,  they  h^d  gained  considerable  influence 
in  theea^t.  The  BhuttU,  in  the.  west,  are  now^ 
Mnsulmams^^vbut,  as  t^iey  4re  of  a  roving  disposition^ 
some  tribes,  at  various  periods^  emigrafed^.^andsatv 
tied  in  the .  adja^cent  c^vititries^  parCiculiii^y  to  the 
eastward  of  thje  Ranges.:  Such;  aa  emigratiqnx  toc4l 
place  oit*  late  years^  and  they  settled  Jiear  ^hqn^ffi^^^^ 
in  Rokih^tw4\:  hMty  ati?a  m^^  mori^,  ancietti  an4  uft* 
knowa  pfriod^jtheycropsedt^tlte  Xr^Ji^^^  }and  ^eiblled 
in  the  district  of  Muddha&wj^  MiiAthpt^  buijt  8|  fort^ 
called)  ^ter  their  >upposied,gvandrsnrej:<7o/^'i$!^it^ 
hma^  .m : /^Iba^n,:  tiijp  fort  pf  ^a^'liva^hana,  and 
whieh.  is<  meiitfO]()ed ;  i<i  ;th^^^pirk>:^^b0i^;  and  this 
happened,,  be^etliey  had  embraced  Ihe I  religion  of 
Islam:  th^y. jemigmted  probably  on  actount  of  some 
religious  ; persecution  ;t  a^  w^  ras  >the ,  other  descend- 
ants or  folk)Wi9r3  of  1Sai'x.ly^'haj<a,  in  the  Purganah 
of  Baisy{fw4^4i  aiiout  jthr^eei  daysf  journey  from  Ltickr 
now\  and  in. $1^) district  p^viCA^l^^o^fir^; 

Thf5sq.icaU^tJ^m$ely*Q*;iJfeV^<f«,  <%x.  B^is'^as^  and 
al8Pi.thp;JF$i^^  Qj^^^4^j^'WA'HAjrA*Ji«S*rtlT^ 
z^"Safia:.^a'^mdf:q^  :1^  ja  tft/,sa}V:^hf  royal 
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oiFspring  of  *Saca  or  "Sa'liva'hana.  All  the  mem- 
bers  of  this  tribe  insist,  that  their  chief  is  really  aii 
incarnation  of  Vishnu,  in  the  character  of  'Saca 
OF  ^a'liva'hana,  regenerated  like  the  presidents 
and  chiefs  of  the  Manicheam.  This  the  chief,  with 
affected  modesty,  seems  rather  unwilling  to  acknow- 
ledge; but  in  despite  of  his  affected  endeavours  to 
conceal  his  divine  origin,  peculiar  circumstances  Mrill 
Ixetray  him,  and  which  are  relateil^  kii^nuMerou^ 
ind  fulsome  legends,  curi^nt  through?  the  •  whole 
tribe,  and  which  I  sh^U '  pass  over:  There  are  also, 
in  tht  Peninmlaj  ^Sacttr^amas  or  ^Saca^R^l^aii'foaniei, 
which  ailgniiy,  and  are  understood  in  that  country^ 
to«signify,  the  offspring  of  Saca,  orkingiSr^CA  of 
SyA'iiivAH ANA ;  and  in tb^  east,  and  also  ih  tfae  #ies^ 
tjb^  followers  of  a  deity,,  or  some  legislator  itoid  m- 
sArtiitor,  are  often  called  his  <iffsprifi^'*'.  sit  is  but 
l^^y^  that  I  have  been  acquarnted  witii  tbisriingnltF 
teheiiof  mja-Ckm&ras^  who  do  not -difies!  from 
otht^if  Hindus  of  the  same  class,  and  ha?re  new  iost 
«^^i9^stig€  of  their  ancient  •  r^i^on,  cairept  ^tha 
namo'jOi  tlieir  institutor.         »  .r.-rrMj    .. 
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Ptolemy  places  Ujjm/mii2Aiinxt  Q65  geographical 
miles  from  tHeiraodthotNthoVivWiiA/tM?,  iomtttfae  real 
distance  is  »ii6t  ab&ve:=?4*|0Jfi:T:lia  diflfevent  ?pkcesy 
mentioned  by  "di^it  Bi\thxit\\\het\vieuJLijfa^  the 

sea;  standi  thtis^'«  EronvdierwioutH/'ttf  tiier^^ahi]  tff 
lis  suppo^d  com  mimi<^at&)ip  with  ithe:^NarvkdA^  ^  60 
O.  M.  t6f  Tiagiirm SO :  WMihiagbrmSOi  Ao^  ^Ztmgfef^ 
UKTN  I^hAr^OT:')As&f'a^gur,5Sy2if\d  m>  U^^ifin^ 
The  two  last' to^mis'ai^emTtohmsly^^^^  by^hiM/ 
on  the  banks  <^f  the' Affirmar/d^'andvi'isirtoi^y/ 
pect,  that  it  is  also  tlie>/ca»5)^\wrfiJfeh^:iftvototh«it9*i 
They  are  ^lao  placed  »Gin  tte^lefiX)!*  soectherif  baftk' 
of  thit}  river,  which  is  <  not) thercai*,  Tonlo^aperhciip^ 
with  regard  to  TUgura^  whicb^trti^^itf  bbtb  feeeti  J8i« 
tuated  to  the  south,  either  of  the  Narmaddy  or  some 
other  river  mistaken  for  the  Narrnadd.  Tidgur  is 
certainly  a  trae Jj(/;2^i  deochnkraf^tiony'^Aifid  there  are 
several  places  thus  called,  in  tlie  more  southern  parts 
of  India;  yet  in  this  instance,  I  suspect  that  it  is 
a  mistake,  for  Paya-gurra^  or  Pawa-gur^  to  the 
south  of  the  river  Uhad'hara^  mistaken  by  Ptolemy 
for  the  Narmadd;  because  these  places  were  said  to 
be  in  thttiram  of  the  last  river.  Tiram  implies  only 
the  country  bordering  upon  the  sea,  or  a  river:  but 
it  was  misunderstood  by  travellers,  and  supposed 
by  them  to  imply  the  banks  of  the  Narmadd.  Thus 
Payagurra  was  said  to  be  in  the  /ir^iwi  of  the  Nar- 
maddy  which  is  very  true;  and  to  the  eastward  of  a 
river  that  nms  by  it.  The  Uhdd'hara  river  runs 
afterwards  very  near  to  the  Mahi^  in  the  vicinity 
of  Brody^d;  and  there  might  have  been  formerly  a 
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communication,  either  natural  or  artificial,  between 
these  two  rivers ;  and  the  nature  of  the  soil,  with  the 
distance,  certainly  countenances  the  possibility  of 
such  a  commynication.  The  town  of  jNasica,  placed 
by  Ptox<chy  on  the  Natmadi^  I  strongly  suspect 
to  be  out  of  its  place^  and  to  have  been  <H*igiiialIy 
meant  for  Nasiea  or  Nauuek^  near  the  source  of  the 
Goditoerl^  and  to  the  N.  E.  of  Bombay.  It  is  also 
my  opintop,  that  die  Sardonyc  mountains  ^tc  mv^ 
placed  by  Ptol£mt:  and  indeed  such  is  the  con* 
struction  of  his  map  in  that  part,  that  there  is  no  room 
for  them  in  their  natural  place ;  and  I  t^e  them  to 
be  those  situated  to  the  east  of  Baroehe,  betwees 
the  NarmadA  and  the  river  Mahi,  where  to  this  day 
they  dig  for  precious  stones.  In  consequence  of 
this  erroneous  construction,  the  rivers  Paddaft 
SAbhra-miily  and  Mahi  are  confounded,  and  the 
whole  peninsula  of  Gu;ardi  disappears^  The  reason 
I  conceive  to  be,  that  the  shores  were  not  frequented, 
on  account  of  the  vicious  and  untractable  ilisposi- 
tion  of  the  natives*  In  the  fourth  century,  mentioa 
is  made  of  Diu,  under  the  denomination  of  Dibu  or 
Dhm^:  its  inhabitants  were  called  Diom^  Dibem 
and  D'roeni;  and  it  appears  that  this  denomination 
extended  to  the  whole  peninsula.  In  the  same  man^ 
ner,  the  Musulmans  gave  formerly  the  name  of 
Sonuhnathaj  to  Gujarat\  from  a  famous  place  of 
worship  of  that  name. 

It  seems,  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  country 
bad,  by  their  piracies,  greatly  offended  the  Bjo* 
mans:  for  we  read  that  they  were  forced  to 
send  an  embassy  to  Constantinople,  and  give  hosr 
tages  for  their  future  good  behaviour,  and  the 
famous  Theophilus    was  one    of    them.      When 


^  Pliilostorgius,  p.  4S7*  Ammian«  MarceUin,  lib.  220.  Diu  is  called 
Dib  in  the^AyiO'^Acberi,  Vol.  2d.  p.  P4. 
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we  read  in  Strabo,  that  Menander  conquered  not 
only  PatalenCj  but  also  the  country  of  Sigertis,  and 
the  kingdom  of  TesMriostuSy  there  is  a  strong  pre- 
sumption, that  these  countries  were  contiguous  to 
each  other.  Patalene  is  well  known ;  and  Sigertjist 
is  from  the  Hindi  Seher-des,  the  country  of  SehiVy  er 
Sehry  mentioned  in  the  Ayin-Acberiy  where  it  is 
called  SeereCy  and  its  Rdja  Sehris,  and  by  others 
SiHAR*.  Abul-Fazil  says,  that  it  was  bounded  to 
the  east  by  Cashmir  (read  Ajmir) ;  to  the  west  by 
the  river  Mehran  or  Indus.  It ,  had  the  sea  to  the 
south,  and  to  the  north  the  mountains,  that  is  to 
say,  the  black  mountains  of  UcKh  \. 

I  have,  met  lately  with  respectable  and  ,well  in- 
formed men  J,  from  that  country,  who  declared  to 
me,  that  the  country  to  the  west  of .  the //w/ew",  be- 
tween the  river  and  the  mountains,  is  called  by  thq 
natives  Lehr  and  Lehereh,  and  its  inhabitants  Lehc" 
r&i  or  Jjchrau  In  the  same  manner  the  country  to 
the  eastwar/d  of  the  Indus^  is  called  &Ar,  Sehereh ; 
and  its  inhabitants  Sehrdi  or  Seherdi.  These  two 
denominations  misjht  be  written  Lehr&hi  and  Sehr&- 
hi;  but  the  letter  H  is  not  to  be  sounded,  and  serves 
only  to  separate  the  two  vowels. 

The  country  of  Lehrch  or  Lehereh,  is  called  Nedheh 
or  Nedeheh  by  Ebn-Haucal§,  and  Nodha  by  El- 
Edrissi.  The  town  of  Lehrwun  near  Hydrabady 
(and  both  cities  are  to  the  west  of  the  Indus y)  de- 
rives its  name  from  that  same  source ;  but  it  is  gene- 
rally called  Nehr-'Wun  or  Nehrun^  Nirun  by;EL-^ 


♦  Ayin-Acberi,  Vol.  the  2d.  p.  14.6  and  149.         f  Do.  p.  145. 

X  One  of  tbein  was  several  years  in  the  service  of  Gholam  Mo* 
hammed  Abassi,  ruler  of  Sind.  Abassi  signifies  a  descendant  of 
AbbaSy  not  an  Abyssinian. 

.  §  See  Miyor  Ouseley's  translation. 

Vol.  IX.  '     Q       ' 
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EDRissr,  and  Birun  by  Persian  authors,  because  in 
that  language  there  is  very  little  difference  between 
the  letters  B  and  N,     The  whole  country  of  Nedhek^ 
or  Nchrwun^  from   its   capital   in  former  tidies,  is 
called  Nehrwun  or  Behrwun^  in   the  Ayin'j4cbm; 
but  it  is  omitted  in  the  English  translation^  owing 
probably  to  some  defect  in  the  manuscripts  in  that 
part.     Be  this  as  it  may,  where  we  read  Pergunnahi 
separate  in  the  printed  copy  *,  there  is  in  the  original 
Nehrwun-na-Chandy   the  districts  of  Nehrwun,  and 
Chand.     The  latter  is  called  Ckandu  of  Bacar  by 
Abdl-Fazil  in  another  placet*  ^^d  Sandur  by  El^ 
Edrissi.     The  famous  port  t)f  Lehri  or  JLekrahh 
bunder  is  thus  called,  because  it  is  in  the  country  of 
I/ehreh;  whilst  another  port,  on  the  eastern  branch, 
is  denominated,  from  a  similar  circumstance,.iS!?ArJ,  or 
Sehrdhi-bunder.     It  is  called  Seukeri  by  Ottee,  and  is 
situated  to  the  westward  of  an  arm  of  the  Indus^  which 
forms  there  a  spacious  lake,  in  some  places  seven  o( 
eight  miles  broad,  and  is  noticed  by  Alexander's 
historians.     It  is  well  known  to  modem  travellenf 
and  pilgrims ;  and  Sehri-bunder  at  present  is  always 
called  Bustah-bunder.    This  salt  water  lake  or  bay, 
(for  its  entrance  is  pretty  broad,)  was  by  the  Greeks 
called  Sarmiis'^y  and  Eirinas,  probably  for  SeirinoA, 
from  Sehrwun  or  Sekrun  in  a  derivative  form,  as  Len- 
run  from  Lehr  or  Lehreh.     It  is  called  Eirinoshy 
Arrian  in  his  Peri  plus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea';  and 
he  says  that  it  is  hardly  discemable  at  sea;  and* this 
is  the  reason  why  it  is  not  noticed  by  modem  nari- 
gators;  but  it  is  well  known  to  travellers,  who  in 
general  are  pilgrims,  going  to  worship  at  HinglaZj 
near  Cape  Moran^  the  Hindu  name  of  which  is  Mur 
daUy  wherein  the  letter  D  has  a  mixt  sound  between 

'    '    '       »* 

■  ■  •        '        .. 

*  Ayin-Acberi,  Vol.  IL    Tukseem  Jamma,  p,  97,  1O6,  and  10d« 
t  Vol.  II,  p.  14^  j^Pltttarcfa  de  flum* 
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D  aiid  R,'  and  signifies  a  head  land  *•  The  entrance 
is  sakl  to  be  about  two  cos  broad,  or  three  miles  and 
a  half.  From  JSustah-bunder,  to  'Abad,  in  a  N.  W. 
direction^  tliey  reckon  twelve  cos.  It  is  upon  the 
western  bank  of  the  main  branch  of  the  Indus^  and 
is  called  Hahath  in  the  histoiy  of  Mammood  the  sott 
oi Sebecteghin^  and  erroneously  Eljat  by  Abul-F£I>a, 
who  calls  it  also  Maw^  which  in  Hindi  implies  a 
mart,  or  place  remarkable  for  some  manufactures,  or 
peculiar  traflSc.  This  lake  or  bay  communicates  with 
the  main  branch  of  the  InduSy  called  Riskdd  and  Di- 
shdd^  through  an  arm  of  the  river;  and  the  point 
of  separation  is  near  a  place  called  Foc'hy&ri,  sup- 
posed to  be  either  16  or  20  miles  from  the  sea. 

This  lake  communicates  with  the  sea,  through  two 
openings,  or  mouths :  the  largest  of  which  is  close 
to  Bmtah-bunder,  and  the  other  to  the  east  is  very 
small.  East  of  it  is  a  small  place  called  Lac-put- 
jbunder  in  CacKha^  which  owes  its  origin  to  king 
Lac-pati,  the  grandfather  of  the  present  Raja  of 
CacKha.  Tliesc  two  openings  answer  to  two  inlets, 
noticed  by  Major  Rennell,  under  the  names  of 
fVa?Tel  and  Pucker,  for  PokyAri;  thus  called  irom 
the  place  of  that  name,  situated  where  it  branches 
out.  The  appellation  of  fVarrel  is  unknown  to  the 
natives  consulted  by  me,  and  they  suppose  that  it 
might  have  been  occasionally  so  called,  from  being 
resorted  to  by  the  pirate  of  the  fVanxl  tribe. 

Pilgrims,  after  having  worshipped  at  Dwifrca,  b«- 

*  A  kgeadary  tale  has  been  adapted  to  it,  as  usual ;  which  is,  that 
the  headof  G  aneVa  fell  tliere.  Hence  it  is  called  Ganaf&ca^mudd, 
the  head  or  scult  of  GA1f£'SA';  and  a  few  miles  inland,  is  a  place  of 
worshq),  called  MmdorcM  Ganr'sa',  where  il  is  supposed  to  have 
ISiUen, 

a2 
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twecn  Bate  and  point  Jigat,  cross  the  golf  of  CacV- 
ha,  land  at  a  place  called  Masca-Mudai/  in  a  small 
island,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  or  creek.  The  momi- 
tains  end  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  in  the  N.  E. 
To  the  westward  is  a  point  of  land,  which  I  take  to 
be  that  called  Massada  in  old  maps;  and  Masca 
seems  to  be  the  place  called  Assarpoor  in  modem 
maps.  From  thence,  to  that  large  branch  of  the 
Indus,  called  B&ny&ni,  or  Aurunga-bundeTy  they 
reckon  three  long  days  march,  upon  a  high  sandy 
beach ;  and  the  road,  in  general,  is  several  mite 
from  the  sea.  Two  short  days  from  Masca- Afudid  is 
a  small  river,  supposed  by  some  to  be  an  arm  of  the 
Indus,  which  branches  out  above  Sehwan.  They 
then  proceed  to  Lacput-bunder,  and  cross  a  small 
arm  of  the  sea ;  and  then,  in  their  way  to  Bustahy 
they  cross  in  a  boat  the  mouth  of  the  salt  water  lake, 
and  proceed  to  Ghedd  or  Ghatridd,  about  a  mile  froni 
the  sea,  and  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Bdnydm, 
which  they  consider  as  the  main  stream  of  the  ./n^ 
called  Meran  in  the  dialect  of  Cack'ka.  Ghedaox 
Ghainda,  may  be  pronounced  Gherd  and  Ghainri, 
It  is  a  sacred  spot,  but  there  is  no  place  of  worship 
dedicated  to  CotIs  wara-Mah  a-drva,  or  with  ten 
millions  of  Phalli.  The  Musulmans  worship  there 
the  tomb  of  a  saint  of  their  own;  and  from. this 
place,  the  branch  of  the  Indus  is  also  called  Ghera 
or  Ghord.  Then  they  go  to  Shak-bunder,  either  by 
the  way  of  A bdd,  or  Pokydri:  and  as  Shah-bunder  is 
now  the  seat  of  government,  Hindu  pilgrims  in  ge- 
neral call  it  Thathd. 

They  all  insist,  that,  bet\veen  Masca-Mudai  and 
Ghairidd,  there  are  only  three  creeks,  inlets  or  rivers; 
but,  as  they  travelled  several  miles  from  the  sea,  they 
acknowledge,  that  there  may  be  a  few  more,  but 
which  do  not  go  far  inland.  The  road  is  upon  a  flat 
ridge,  several  miles  broad  in  some  places^  and  con- 
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siderably  higher  than  the  country;  and  a  pilgrim 
told  me,  that  he  had  been  informed,  that  there  waaf 
jan  arm  of  the /wrf«^  running  parallel  to  it,  but  that 
he  did  not  see  it.  The  whole  ridge  was  probably 
thrown  up  by  the  sea,  and  is  covered  with  a,  shrub 
called  Luni  in  that  country,  Jhau  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges,  and  Ghezz  in  Persian,  at  least  in  that 
dialect  of  it,  which  is  used  about  Candahar  and 
Ghaznu  Hence  it  is  probable,  that  the  eastern 
branch  oi\\\t  Indus  is  called  by  Ptolemy  Loni-bdr^, 
from  that  circumstance.  It  is  three  or  four  feet 
high,  and  delights  in  very  satidy  and  low  places^ 
Its  stalk  is  very  crooked,  but  its  branches  and  leaves 
are  somewhat  like  those  of  the  cypress  *. 

The  various  branches  of  the  Indus,  according  to 
the  best  information  I  could  procure,  stand  thus. 
First,  the  small  river  before  mentioned,  but  which 
is  not  reckoned  as  a  mouth  of  the  Indus:  it  is  called 
Asa,  from  a  place  of  worship,  or  rather  consecrated 
spot,  of  that  name..  The  second,  caWed  Lac-put,  or 
Pokydri,  and  Puckar,  in  a  map  by  Major  Rennell; 
The  third,  Bustah-bunder,  answering  to  ^  IVarrel. 
The  fourth,  B&nydni,  Ghaindd  or  Gorah.  Kaar  is 
the  fifth:  then  follows  tht  Jumnd,  which  is  the 
Hijjdmdny-  of  Major  Rennell.  The  seventh  is 
RishAd,  or  Dishdd,  called  also  Divel.  The  eighth  is 
the  Jaivd,  written  Juhoo  in  the  maps,  with  a  little 
village  to  the  west,  called  Nawa-hunder.  The  infor- 
mation which  I  was  able  to  procure  does  not  go 
beyond  the  Jawa,  except  concerning  a  small  branch 
in  the  track  of  the  pilgrims,  within  a  few  miles  of 
Cranchi  or  Crdchi,  and  which,  they  say,  falls  either 
into  that  harbour,  or  into  the  sea  very  near  it.  Ac-' 
cording,  to  Fathe;r  Monserrat,  who  wrote  above 
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200  y^ars  ago,  it  falls  into  the  harbour  *.  Througli 
this  branch,  not  now  navigable,  Nearchus's  fleet 
sailed.  Its  entrance  was  obstructed  by  a  bar,  on 
which  the  sea  broke  with  violence.  They  cut 
through  it,  and  entered  the  harbour  of  Carestis, 
which  is  a  corruption  from  Cdrachi,  Cracki  or  Cnm- 
chi.  It  is  more  generally  called  R&mbagh.  The 
town  and  fort  are  several  miles  inland,  and  the  place 
|s  called  the  fort  of  Ram  by  Fra^er,  in  his  history 
of  NadiR'Shah.  This  account  of  the  mouths  of  the 
InduSj  has  a  great  agreement  with  the  early  maps 
by  Major  Renxell,  but  none  with  his  last* 

When  the  Greeks  sailed  within  sight  of  the  laod^ 
they  coasted  along  the  Delta^  as  far  as  the  point  of 
land  before  mentioned ;  and  then  crossed  the  gulf  of 
CacKhdy  or  Cantha^  thus  called  from  a  famous  town 
of  that  name,  still  existing.  This  head  land  is  par- 
ticularly noticed  by  the  author  of  the  Periplusf. 
The  Musulmans,  bolder,  crossed  from  the  western 
mouth  of  the  InduSj  to  an  island  called  Avicama^ 
which  is  a  corruption  for  -4wca-7wa«(/a/,  a  district  near 
Dtvaraca  %. 

The  country  of  Sehreh  extends,  toward  the  east, 
no  further  than  Lac^put-bunder^  on  the  sea  shore; 
and  there  begins  the  country,  called  formerly,  in 
the  Purdfias^  Su-rashtra  or  Surdsht,  but  now  Gmj- 
jara-lidshtrcL,  or  the  kingdom  of  the  Gurjjaras. 
This  compound  is  pronounced  Gurjjar-Rdshtraj 
GuijjorRashtray  Gdrja-rasht,  and  more  generally 
Guj-rdsht  and  Guj-rdt\  This  is  the  kingdom  of 
Tessariostus,    conquered   by   Menander,  according 
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*  The  original  MSS.  of  Monserrat's  travels  is  in  my  possession. 
He  sp<^aks  here  from  report  only,  and  be  accompanied  the  Emperor 
ACBAR  in  his  expedition  to  CabuL 
t  Arrian.  Perlplus,  p,  23.  |  See  the  Nubian  Geographer ,  p.  60. 
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to  Strabo,  Renaudot's  two  Musulman  travellers, 
in  the  ninth  century,  take  notice  of  the  country  of 
Haraz^  or  Gtrazy  called  in  the  original  MSS.  Giourz, 
or  Gaurz  ;  for  they  used  to  write,  formerly,  GieUze^ 
rat  for  Guzerat.  His  country  was  situated  upon  a 
promontory,  br  in  a  Peninsula^  and  there  were  many 
camels,  and  other  cattle.  He  was  a  great  enemy  to 
the  Arabs,  and  no  prince  had  a  greater  aversion  to 
the  religion  of  Muhammed,  an4  he  was,  at  that 
time,  at  war  with  the  Bala-Raya.  The  Hindi  name 
of  the  Peninsula  is  Gurjara^  and  Gurjar^Rasht7^a 
signifies  the  kingdom  of  Gurjara.  The  whole  coun- 
try, from  the  Indus  to  Ddman^  is  called  Su-Rasht'ra^ 
its  inhabitants  Sur-Rdsht'r&n^  from  which  Ptolemy 
has  made  Syrastrene,  wliich  is  now  pronounced 
Soret  and  Surdt  Its  metropolis,  at  a  remote  period, 
was  the  ancient  city  of  Tejay  in  Cach'k,  noticed  in 
Major  Rennell's  map.  Tradition  says,  that  it 
was  founded  by  an  ancient  king,  called  Te' ja,  or 
Te'ja-carn'a.  There  were  three  brothers  descended 
from  IcsHWACU, — Puru,  Buj,  or  Boj,  and  Teja  : 
the  two  first  are  noticed  in  the  Pur&rias^  in  the  pro^ 

?hetic  chapters,    where  Puru    is  generally  cadled 
^uru-Cacii'ha,  and  the  other  Buja-Cach'ha. 

The  R&jas  of  CacKha  boast  of  tlieir  independence ; 
and  pretend,  that  since  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
they  have  never  been  conquered;  and,  that  once 
they  ruled  all  over  GidJUa-rdsht.  Thfy  have  forgot 
the  conquest  of  their  country  by  Menander,  which 
is  well  attested;  for  unquestionable  vestiges  of  it 
remained  in  the  second  century,  such  as  temples, 
altars,  fortified  camps,  and  very  large  wells  of  ms^- 
sonry,  with  many  coins  of  Menander  and  Apol- 
LODOTUs ;  and  these  monuments  were  found  as  far 
south  as  Baroach*.     Plutarch  f    says,    that  the 
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^  Pcripi.  MaHs  Erythrsei,  p.  24  and  27. 
^  Plttlarcb,  de  Audi.  v.  Hjpbasia^ 
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HyphasiSy  or  Beyah^  falls  into  this  lake  or  bay,  Wd 
thence  into  the  sea,  Philostratus,  in  his  life  of 
Apollonius,  asserts,  that  this  river  falls  into  the 
sea,  through  a  distinct  mouth.  This  certainly  could 
never  be  the  case  according  to  our  ideas ;  for  there 
IS  an  uninterrupted  range  of  mountains,  reaching 
from  Dim  and  Agra  to  Bacar  on  the  Indus :  but  it 
might  be  otherwise  according  to  the  fanciful  notions 
of  the  Hindus.  We  have  a  similar  instance  in  the 
Gangetic  provinces,  with  regard  to  the  Jumnd  and 

.  Saresvati ;  which  fall  into  the  Ganges^  at  Allahabad, 
and  the  three  rivers  flow  conjointly,  but  without 
mixing  their  waters,  as  far  as  Iribeniy  near  Nyaser 
rahy  ^ho\ t  Hoogly ;  where  they  divide  again  :  and 
the  Jumnhy  called  in  Bengal^  JubunAy  goes  to  the 
left,  and  falls  into  the  sea,  in  the  bay  or  river  of 
Roymungul.  The  waters  of  each  river  may  easily  be 
k-nown ;  for  those  of  the  Jumnd  are  of  an  azure  co- 
lour; those  of  the  Saresvati  "s^hxXt ;  whilst  those  of 
Xht  (Gangd  have  a  muddy,  or  yellowish  tinge.  These 
appearances,  which  are  owing  to  various  circum- 
stances,   such  as  the   depth  of  the  river  in  some 

^  places,  its  shallowness  in  others,  the  reflection  of  the 
clouds,  or  of  the  sky,  are  thus  accounted  for  by 
Hindus  in  their  own  way.  PattaU^  Pattakniy 
called  also  Pathalia,  seems  to  derive  its  name  from 
a  famous  place  of  worship,  dedicated  to  a  form  of 
the  deity,  with  the  title  of  PafM^  which,  in  Hindi, 
signifies  youthful :  and  from  Pathd  comes  Pathdla, 
as  Bengdla  from  Renga.  It  is  one  day's  march  to 
the  south  of  Thafha,  and  two  to  the  north  of  Shah- 
bunder  ;  and  not  far  from  the  western  bank  of  the 
Indus.  The  Musulmans  took  possession  of  it  about 
five  or  six  hundred  years  ago,  according  to  tradition ; 
and  there  lies  entombed  one  of  their  saints,  called 
Peer-Pathdy  or  the  youthful  saint.  This  place  is, 
of  course,  resorted  to  both  by  Musulmans  and 
Hindus ;  but  the  latter  pay  their  vows  only  at  a  dis- 
tance, to  their  own  deity.  ^  It  is  on  the  site  of  Brak- 
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minabady  called  also  M&nh&war  (and  Mahaurd^  by 
Persian  authors).  Bacar  is  also  ciWeA  Mdnkhvar : 
but  its  true- name  is  Bdnhawdry  the  Binnagara  of 
Ptolemy,  and  the  same,  I  believe,  which  is  called 
Panaoura,  by  Stephanus,  of  Byzantium^  and  B^ 
haur&y  or  Bahw\  by  Persian  authors  * ;  situated  in 
lat.  27^47',  as  the  Xovftx  Mansurd  is  in  lat.  24°  0' 
North.  It  was  afterward  called  Mansura^  which  is 
also  the  name  of  another  city,  lower  down  the  Indns^j 
one  day's  march  from  Mdnhcewdr^  and  three  from 
Shah-hunder ;  the  real  and  original  town  of  D^^iA^/, 
or  Deoely  which  last  was  -  three  days  from  the  sea. 
The  lower  Mansaura  is  now  Thathd. 


II. 

AT  is  asserted  in  India^  that  ihe  Mdhrdtds  are  fo- 
reigners ;  and  this  they  themselves  acknowledge. 
The  Rdnas  of  Udaya-pura^  and  their  tribe,  who  are 
related  to  .the  Mdhrdtds^  boast  of  it ;  and  say,  that 
they  are  descended  from  NushIhvan.  The  Parsis^ 
in  India,  fix  the  time  of  their  emigration  in  thfe  time 
of  Abu-Becr,  who  reigned  only  two  years,  in  632 
and  633.  That  several  emigrations  from  Persia  took 
place,  at  different  periods,  in  consequence  of  the 
fanatic  zeal  of  the  Musulmans,  and  their  persecuting 
spirit,  cannot  be  doubted  ;  but  the  emigration  of  the 
cnildren  of  NushIrvan  is  the  most  ancient.  Some 
of  these  emigrants  retained  their  ancient  religion, 
and  are  called  P(fl?r^i^;  others  turned  Hindus,  and 
are  Q?\\eA  Rdnas  ?LnA  Mdhrdtds.  Some  afterwards 
adopted  the  religion  of  Muhammed,  and  are  called 
in  the  Peninsula  iVi?re/eA^,, new  men  or  converts. 
Though  they  all  agree,  that  they  came  from  Persia, 
and  are  the  descendants  of  NushIhva'N,  yet  there 

*  See  Abul  Fbda,  in  the  first  vol.  of  Thevenot's  collectiou,  &c. 
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tre  various  accounts  concerning  the  time  of  their 
emigration,  the  manner  in  which  it  was  effected, 
and  the  number  of  the  emigrants.    There  were  pro* 
bably  several  emigrations;    the  memory  of  which 
lias  been  preserved  only  by  tradition ;  and  there  have 
been  two  powerful  princes  of  Persia,  called  Nusirfa* 
TA'K  ;  but  we  are  not  told  which  of  them  is  meant 
in  these  traditions.     As  they  all  agree  that  these 
emigrations  are  posterior  to  the  time  of  Muhammed, 
we  may  infer  that  they  are  descendant  s  of  Kaositu- 
Pf&viZy  who  was  also  simamed  NushIrva'k.     This 
last  was  the  grandson  of  the  great  or  first  NushIrp 
va'n  ;  and,  in  either  case,  they  are  certainly  the*  de- 
scendants of  the  latter  also :  but  in  my  opinion,  the 
first  emigrants  were  the  sons  of  Khosru-Perviz, 
and  the  great  grandsons  of  the  great  NdshIrvak. 
Abul-Fazil     is    the    first    Persian    author    who 
took  notice  of  these  emigrations,  on  the  authority, 
jt  seems,  of  traditions,  and  perhaps  written  records, 
jn  the  family  of  tlie  princes  of  tjdaya-pur.     There 
are  also,  in  the  Penmsula,  written  accounts,  none  of 
which  I  have  yejt  seen;  but  I  have  conversed  with 
several  well  infonned  men,  and  of  great  respectabi- 
lity, who  had  perused  them.,    Tliey  were  also  seen 
by  the  late  Nawab  Axi-Ibrahim-kha V,  first  magis- 
trate of  J?eweire*  ;  and  w1k>,  about  twenty-five  years 
ago,  wrote  a/  short  Persian  account  on  that  subject, 
which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  his  son,  who  lent 
it  to  me.     This  illustrious  descent  of  the  Ra'na  of 
Udaya-pur  is  noticed  by  Dr.  Hunter*,  and  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Peskwas  from   those  princes,    and,    of 
course,  from  Nushirva'n,  is  amply  detailed  by  Ber- 
noulli, in  his  third  volume.    The  descent  of  the 
jParsiSy  m  India^   from  the  same  source,   is  related 
by  Mandelslo,  and  other  travellers. 


•  AsiaUc  Researches,  Vol.  VI.  p.  8» 
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The  origin  of  the  M^rdt^  is  also  noticed  in  the 
Scanda-pur&na,   in  the  section  of  the  Sahyadri^   or 
mountains  of  Sahya^  for  thus  the  ghats  are  denomi^ 
nated  in  Sanscrit,  and  SdhyAn  or  Sah/dn,  on  the  Ma- 
labar coast.    Unfortunately  the  second  part  of  this 
section,  in  which  the  origin  of  the  Mdhrdtds  was 
inserted,  is  so  very  scarce,  that  it  is  supposed  to  have 
entirely  disappeared,  and  to  have  been  destroyed  by 
them;  a3- the  account  given  of  their  origin,  was  by 
no  means  a  very  honourable  one.     With  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  part  only  of  the  Hindu  sacred  books, 
they  can  fairly  be  taxed ;  and  the  Hindus  are,  on  . 
the  contrary,  under  the  greatest  obligations  to  them 
for  the  preservation  of  the  rest.    Wherever  the  Mdh- 
rdtds go,  they  buy  all  Sanscrit  books  indiscriminately, 
and  give  any  price  for  them ;    so   much   so,  as  to 
render  them  very  scarce  in  every  country  but  their 
own.  '  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  affirmed,  that  they 
have  destroyed  the  second  part  of  this  section,  the  con- 
tents of  which  are  yet  by  no  means  forgotten.     There 
are  still  living  many  persons,  both  respectable  aUd 
well  informed,  who  well  remember  havmg  read  that 
unlucky  paragraph.  For  this  reason,  they  are  branded 
with  the    appellation  of  Mlech'has  or   barbariant, 
by  those  who  have  suffered  from  their  tyrannical  and 
cruel  behaviour;  which,  for  a  long  time  past,  is  at 
least  equal  to  that  of  any  foreign  tribe,    that  ever 
invaded  Indiay  with  regard  to  extortions,  plunder, 
and  other  acts  of  cruelty. 

Three  different  dates  are  given  of  this  emigration; 
the  first  in  the  time  of  Abu-Becr,  in  the  years 
631  and  632;  the  second  in  the  year  651,  after  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Yezdejird;  and  the  last,  when 
the  descendants  of  Abbas,  the  uncle  of  Muhammed, 
began  to  prevail  in  Persia,  about  the  year  749:  and 
these  are  probably  three  different  emigrations.  Tlie 
last  has  been  adopted  by  the  late  Nawab  Ali-I3RA  him^ 
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KHA'K.  According  to  some,  a  prince  of  the  royal 
family,  in  the  province  of  Lar  or  Laristatij  embarked 
wi til  18,000  of  his  subjects,  and  landed,  at  three 
different  places,  near  Surat,  and  in  the  gulf  of  Cam- 
bat.  This  prince  was  a  son  of  NushKrva'n;  and 
the  emigration  took  place  in  consequence  of  a  violent 
persecution  from  Abu-becr, 

Another  account  states,  that  they  were  all  secretly 
conveyed  onboard  ships,  and  thus  committed  to  the 
sea  without  pilots ;  and  they  all  i  landed  safely  near 
Surat,  where  they  were  kindly  received  by  the  king 
of  that  country*.  These  various  accounts  are^current 
in  the  western  parts  of  India;  and  there  is  probably 
some  truth  in  every  one  of  them. 

There  are  some  inaccuracies  in  these  accounts; 
first,  Abu-Becr's  conquests  never  reached  beyond 
Chaldea;  and  of  course,  he  could  not  by.anj'  means, 
be  the  cause  of  this  emigration,  during  a  short  reign 
of  two  years.  Besides,  18,000  men  are  certainly  too 
great  a  number  to  come  by  sea,  especially  as  Jtis 
added,  that  they  had  only  seven  ships.  The  Hindu 
accounts  mention  only  eighteen  individuals,  including 
a  camel,  from  whom  a  tribe  of  Mdhrdt&s  is  de- 
scended. These  seventeen  men  were  flung  secretly 
into  the  sea,  and  were  drowned.  Their  corpses  were 
wafted  to  the  shores  of  Indiuy  and  there  brought  to 
life  again,  some  by  Parasu -Ra  ma,  and  others  by  a 
magician:  for  the  Hindus  could  not  handle  this  his- 
torical event,  without  new  modelling  it  as  usual, 
after  their  own  way.  The  first  emigration  is  asserted 
in  general,  to  have  happened  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century  f.  This  induces  me  to  think,  .that 
these  seventeen  persons  were  the  sons  of  Khosru-. 


JUm 


♦  Histoiy  of  the  East  Indies,  by  C APT.  Cope,  p.  24^1; 
t  See  M>iNJ)El.SLO  and  others. 
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Perviz,  called  also  Nushirva  n,  who  were  conveyed 
away  privately  to  India^  by  the  order  of  their  brother 
Shirovveh  ;  and  having  disappeared,  were  said, 
as  usual  in  the  east,  to  have  been  put  to  death  by 
him.  Shirovyeh  has  been  already  acquitted  of  the 
murder  of  his  father,  by  the  venerable  and  learned 
EsK-BATRrcK,  Melchite,  or  orthodox  Patriarch,  of 
Alexandria^  who  was  both  a  divine,  and  a  learned 
physician.  It  is  acknowledged  by  the  learned,  tliat 
we  cannot  read  too  cautiously  the  accounts  of  the 
wars,  between  the  emperors  of  Constantinople  and  the 
kings  of  Persia^  either  hy  Persian  or  Greek  his- 
torians, but  more  particularly  the  latter.  ,  Ebn-Ba- 
TRiCK  says,  that  Khosru-Perviz  died  of  the  plague, 
in  confinement;  and  was  soon  followed  by  Shi- 
rovyeh, his  son,  who  died  also  of  the  plague.  That 
the  latter  was^  a  good  and  just  prince;  and  that 
being  a  Christian,  he  put  to  death  his  brothers,  who 
were  heathens. 

The  history  of  Khosru-Perviz  has  been  equally 
misrepresented:  he  was  certainly  a  great  man,  but  of 
ungovernable  temper ;  and  he  has  been  also  acquitted 
of  the  murder  of  his  own  father,  by  respectable 
authors.  He  was  either  the  son-in-law,  or  the  adopted 
son  of  the  emperor  Maurice,  and  was  much  af- 
fected, when  he  heard,  that  the  emperor  had  been 
basely  murdered  by  the  infamous  Phocas.  Here- 
solved  to  revenge  his  death,  and  place  Maurice'^ 
son,  the  lawful  heir  and  successor,  upon  the  throne; 
and  for  this  purpose,  he  waged  a  long  and  bloody 
war.  Heraclius,  who  succeeded  Phocas,  tried 
every  means  to.  make  peace  with  Khosru'-Perviz; 
l>ut,  the  only  answer  he  received,  was,  "  renounce 
the  throne  in  favour  of  the  lawful  heir."  Instead 
ofr which  he  is  made  to  say  "  renounce  thy  crucified 
.God.'^  This  I  conceive  to  be  impossible;  as  his  only 
•view,  in  wagicig  wui',  vfc^as  to  replace  upon  the  throne 


a  Christian.  Whether  he  was  sincere  or  not,  is  not 
now  the  question:  this  was  at  least  liis  ostensible 
pretext.  He  never  forced  the  Christians,  in  his  own 
dominions,  to  renounce  Christ;  but  he  wanted  then 
all  to  conform  to  the  opinions  of  Nestorius,  which 
he  favoured  greatly.  In  short,  he  has  been  supposed 
to  have  been  a  Christian :  and  certainly  he  had  once 
an  idea  of  becoming  a  convert  2  for  he  consulted  the 
most  respectable  persons  about  him  on  that  subjee^ 
but  they  disapproved  of  it,  for  this  singlie  reason  it 
seems,  that  the  Christians  in  general,  were  a  perfi* 
dious  and  faithless  race.  When  he  took  Jerusalem^ 
instead  of  defiling  and  destroying  the  pale  of  the 
true  cross,  he  sent  it  to  his  beloved  queen,  who  was 
a  Christian,  under  the  care  of  the  venerable  Zacha- 
RiAs,  patriarch  o^  Jerusalem.  Ntiither  can  I  believe, 
that  he  sold  90,000  Christians  to  the  Jews ;  and  that 
the  latter  bought  them  for  no  other  purpose,  but  to 
put  them  to  death  next  day  in  cold  blood. 

Khosru,  having  taken  Heraclius  prisoner,  made 
peace  with  him,  and  agreed  to  release  him,  on  his 
paying  a  certain  sum  of  money.  Heraclius  feigned 
that  lie  could  not  raise  that  sum,  unless  he  was  al* 
lowed  to  ^  and  borrow  it.  Khosru  set  him  at 
liberty,  on  his  pledging  his  word  that  he  would  re* 
turn :  but  Heraclius  never  did,  and  employed  that 
motiey  in  raising  another  army.  All  those  calumnies 
were  invented  by  Heraclius  and  his  adherents,  in 
order  to  exasperate  his  own  subjects,  against  Khosru 
and  the  Persians* 

But  let  us  return  to  the  M&hr&t&s :  According  to 
the  P^ur&nicSy  Parasu^-Ra'MA,  having  extirpated 
the  CshetiriSy  and  filled  the  earth  with  blood,  wHnted 
to  perform  a  sacrifice ;  but  could  find  no  Brahmen 
to  assist,  on  account  of  his  being  defiled  with  the 
e^Tusion  of  so  much  human  blood.    As  he  was  stand* 
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ihg  on  the  summit  of  the  mountains  of  C^t»/i>  h« 
spied  fourteen  dead  bodies,  stranded  on  the  adjacent 
snores  below.  These  were  the  corpses  of  so  many 
MlMichas^  who  had  been  flung  into  the  sea,  by 
tiieir  enemies,  in  distant  countries  in  the  west.  They 
had  been  wafted  by  the  winds,  and  were  then  in  a 
high  state  of  putrefaction,  Ra'ma  recalled  them  to 
life,  imparted  knowledge  to  them,  and  conferred  on 
them  the  Brdhmenic&l  ordination,  and  then  bid  them 
perform  the  sacrifice.  From  these  fourt^n  dead 
men  is.  descended  the  Cucanastha  tribe  of  Mdhrdtds; 
thus  called,  because,  since  that  time,  they  have  aU 
ways  staid  and  remained  in  the  Cucdn^ 

There  were  three  other  individuals,  whose  corpse* 
were  similarly  stranded,  more  to  the  northward,  to- 
ward the  gulf  of  Cambay;  and  these  were  brought  ta 
life  again  by  a  magician,  and  from  tbem  are  de^ 
scended  three  tribes,  one  of  which  is  the  Ckitpi- 
wana;  and  the  Rands  of  Udaya-pur^  with  the  Pe^ 
waKs  family,  belong  to  it.  The  names  of  the  two 
other  tribes  I  do  not  rccollegt  These  are  probably 
the  seventeen  sons  of  Nushirva'n,  supposed  to  have 
been  put  to  death  by  their  bfotber  Shirovyeh,  and 
the  times  coincide  within  two  or  three  years* 

According  to  the  Paurdmcs^  there  was  also  th<> 
dead  body  of  a  camel,  belonging  to,  the  fourteen 
brothers  :  but  of  him  Paras'u-Ua'ma  took  no  notice. 
There  was  a  magician,  who  wanted  to  perform  cer- 
tain magical  rites,  but  could  find  no  Brdhmen^  that 
would  assist  at  these  nefarious  ceremonies.  He  took 
some  of  tlie  ribs  of  the  camel|  pronoiu^ced  some 
powerfnl  spells,  and  macle  njen  of  them,  ami  more- 
over conferred  cm  tbenv ,  tjbe  saqerdpt^l  cqjc4i  .  Frpm 
them  is  descended  the  Odrdra^  iinother  Mdhrdtd 
tribe  in  the  £)cccaw. 

The  Peshp0&  family,  of  the  Chiipdwana,    wUh 
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very  much  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
Cucanastka  tTihe,  since  they  reside  also  in  Cucan. 
We  read  in  the  Ayin-Acberi^  that  the  ancestor  of  the 
Rdnd  family,  and  a  descendant  of  Nushirvan,  was 
styled  a  Brdhmeriy  not  because  he  was  really  so,'  but 
because  he  had  been  brought  up  by  a  Brdhmen  *. 

This-^ancestor  of  the  Ranas  meeting  with  no  en- 
couragement in  the  western  parts  of  Indian  went 
into  Btrar^  and  at  length  biecame  chief  of  Pmm&kh. 
In  the  year  of  Christ  793,  according  to  Abul- 
•Fazil,  that  city  was  plundered,  and  many  of  the 
inhabitants  perished.  During  the  confusion,  Patta, 
called  by  some  Banna  and  Ran  a,  a  descendant  of 
•oiir  adventurer,  and  then  an  infant,  was  carried  by 
his  mother  to  the  country  o^  M'eytvar^  and.  received 

Protection  from  king  Mandalica  of  the  Bhil  tribe, 
[e  was  raised  by  degrees  to  the  confidence  of  the 
king ;  and,  after  his  death,  he  murdered  the  four 
•sons  of  his  benefactor,  and  usurped  the  thronef. 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  called  in  the 
'Pur&nm  Vindhya-Sacti^  the  glory  and  might  of  the 
Vindhyan  hills.  It  consisted  of  nine  kings,  who 
reigned  altogether  ninety  years,  during  the  greatest 
part  of  the  ninth,  and  in  the  beginningof  the  tenth 
centuries  t.  There  are  still  some  of  that  family  in 
BeraVy  who  are  also  called  Ranh,  such  as  the  Ze- 
mindars of  Mhhaur  §. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Nawab  Ali-Ibrahim- 
Khan,  and  of  the  Musulmans  in  general  in 
India,  that  the  children  of  NushIrva'n  were 
driven  out  of  Persia  by  the  AbhasiSy  whose  dy- 
nasty began  in  the  year  749;  misled  probably  by 
some  latter  emigration  of  natives  from  Persia.    To 


*  Ayin-Acberi,  Vol.  11.  p.  99.    f  Ayin-Acheri,  Vol.  IL  p.  g%. 
X  Puranas,  prophetic  diapters.     §  Ayin-^Acberi,  Vol.  II.  p.  72. 
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this  account  it  is  generally  added,  that  the  Abbdsis 
sent  them  awny  privately  in  different  ships ;  but  none 
of  the  posterity  of  NushIrvan  remained  at  that  time. 
FiRUz,  the  son  of  the  last  Yezdegird,  after  the  death 
of  his  father  in  651^  fled  to  Khoteriy  where  he  was 
kindly  received;  and  in  fi(52  was  acknowledged  king 
of  Persia^  by  Kaotsong  Emperor  of  China,  who 
made  him  captain  of  his  body  guard.  Firuz  died 
soon  after,  and  his  son  Naniche  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him  in  the  throne  of  Persia.  In  683,  Nan-  ' 
ICH  E  went  toward  the  frontiers  of  that  country,  with 
an  army,  to  trj'^  his  fortune ;  but  meeting  with  no 
success,  he  returned  to  China,  between  the  years  710 
and  712,  and  died  at  Sigan-fu^. 

,  The  Mahr&t&s  are  called  Mahd-r&shfras  in  Sanscrit : 
Mah&  is  great  and  illustrious,  and  Rdsht^ra,  synony- 
mous with  Raja-putra,  implies  their  royal  descent; 
mnd  their  name  also  indicates,  that  they  were  acknow- 
ledged to  belong  to  the  second  class  on  their  arrival 
in  India,  and  of  course  that  they  were  not  Brdhmens. 
When  they  came  into  India,  there  was  a  tribe  of  R^sh- 
fras  or  Raja-putras,  called  Raters  in  the  vulgar  dia- 
lects, and  Oraturce by  Pliny  :  there" was  also  another" 
tribe,  called  Su-Rdshfra,  or  the  illustrious  rpyal  off- 
spring* These  are  called  Syrastroe,  and  their  country 
Syrastrem,  by  Ptolemy  and  others ;  and  it  is  called, 
in  the  spoken  dialects,  Surdt'  and  Sordf.  When  our 
new  adventurers  had  obtained  power  and  influence, 
they  assumed  the  superior  title  of  Mahd-Rdshtras ; 
and  by  striking  out  such  letters  as  become  useless, 
when  brought  to  the  standard  of  the  spoken  dialects, 
we  have  Maha-r&td  Mdhrita  and  sometime®  Mdhrd- 
tor,  as  Rdt'or  from  Rdshtra.  Thus  we  have  Surdt'  fronj 
Surdsht'ra^  and  Gujardi  from  {jturjar-Rdshfra. 
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BY    SAMUEL    DAVIS,    ESQ. 


I 

ALBUMAZAR,  an  Arabian  astronomer,  who  Kvcd 
at  Balkhf  informs  us,  that  "  the  Hindus  reckoned  from 
the  flood  to  the  Hejra  720,  634,  442,  715  days,  or 
3,725  years." 

The  astronomical  rules  of  Brahmagupta,  who 
lived  iii  the  7th  century,  were  in  use  in  Albumazar's 
time  (see  Asiat.  Researches,  vol.  2.  p.  239)  and  the 
term  of  Brahma's  employment  in  the  creation, 
17,064,000  years,  to  be  deducted  from  the  years  ex- 
pired of  the  Calpa,  is  a  correction,  which  has  subse- 
quently been  introduced  into  the  Hindu  Astroiioniy, 

To  find,  therefore,  the  number  of  days  expired  from 
the  creation,  or  rather^  of  days  expired  of  the  CalpUj 
to  the  beginning  of  the  last  yuga^  we  must,  instead 
of  proceeding  as  in  vol.  2.  p.  273,  Asiatic  Researches, 
proceed  as  follows : 


Years  expired  of  the  Calpa  to 

the  end  of  the  Satya  yuga 
Treta  yuga  ------- 

Dzvhpar  -------- 


l,970;784,O0a 

1,296,000 

864,000 


To  the  Cali-yuga     1,972,944,^00 


A%  the  years  of  a  Calpa^  to  the  days  of  a  Calpa,  so 
the  above  number  of  years,  to  the  corresponding 
days. 

It  appears  from  Brahmagupta'^  treatis^,  which 
is  still  extant,  and  likewise  from  the  Siddhanta  SirS- 
mani,  the  work  of  a  later  author,  that  the  number  of 
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Savan^  or  natural  days,  contained  in  a  Calpa,  was 
1,577,916,450,000  instead  of  1,577,917,828,000,  as 
given  in  the  Surya-Siddhdnta. 

In  other  words,  the  solar  sidereal  year,  instead  of 

D  D        P        V 

containing  365  15  31  31  24"',  was  estimated  to  con- 

D         D        P        V 

tain  365  15  30  19  30"';  and,  therefore,  we  must  mul- 
tiply 1,577,916,450,000,  by  1,972,944,000,  and  divide 
by  432,000,000;  the  quotient  will  be  found  to  agree 
exactly  with  the  number  of  days  mentioned  by 
Albumazar;  that  is,  it  will  be  720,634,442,715, 
without  any  fraction. 

It  is  therefore  probable,  that  the  true  reading  of 
the  passage  quoted  should  be,  "  the  Hindus  reckon^ 
from  the  creation  to  the  Cali-yuga  (or  the  flood) 
720,634,442,715  days;  and  from  the  flood  to  the; 
Hejra,  3725  years." 

It  may,  farther,  with  confidence  be  inferred,  that 
M.  Anquetil  du  Ferrons  conclusion,  with  respect  to 
the  late  introduction  of  the  yugas^  which  are  the 
component  parts  of  the  Calpa^  into  the  Hindu  astro- 
nomy, is  unfounded  ;  and  that  the  invention  of  those 
periods,  and  the  application  of  them  to  computations, 
by  the  Hindus,  must  be  referred  to  an  antiquity 
which  has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  THE  JAINS, 

COLLECTED    FROM    A    PRIEST   OF   THIS    SECT, 

AT    MUDGERI  : 

Tranalated  by  Cavelly  Boria,  Bi4hmen>  for  Major  C.  Mackenzik*. 

AN  fijrmer  times,  the  Jains  being  without  a  Guru, 
or  spiritual  director,  to  guide  them  in.  a  gpod  course 
of  life,  VufsHABHANAVHA  XiRT'uACARt  r>y93^ incar- 
nate in  tljis  terrestrial  world ;  and  refoi:med^  pr  cor- 
rected their  errors ;  and  made  laws,  purposely  design- 
ed for  this  sect :  he  took  upoi;i  himself  the  office  of 
Guru  of  the  Jains.  At  this  time  there  existed  five 
»ects,  viz.  1  Sanc'hya^  g  Saugata^  3  Ch&roaca^  ^  Yoga^ 
5  Mhndnsd. 

This  Gi^u  composed  several  boots,, on  ttie  laws» 
customs,  ceremonies  and  .regulations  pf  the  f/^«w  re- 
ligion, from  his  profound  knowledge,  ibr  (h^  use  and 
benefit  of  mankind. 


>  I 


The  son  of  this  Guru^  who  was  called  Bh  a  rata 
ChacravartI,  conquered  the  terrestriar  world,  with 
all  its  islands ;  and  ruled,  for  a  considerable  time,  as- 
chief  sovereign,  above  all  other  inferior  princes. 


*  The  language  of  thb  translation  has  been  corrected ;  and  some 
of  the  passages  transposed :  but  without  altering  the  sense.  The 
orthography  of  Indian  words  has  been,  in  general,  adapted  to  the 
system  of  Sir  William  Jonbs:  which  is  usually  followed  in  the 
Asiatic  Researches;  but,  in  instances  of  modem  names  of  places  and 

ErsonSy  where  the  original  term  has  not  been  known  to  me^  I  have 
I  the  translator's  ortlu>graphy  untondied.    H.  T.  C 

t  Ift  Prderit,  TiTT'kAYAR ;  in  dunara,  TlRT'HV'RH'r 
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Before  the  death  of  the  Guru^  as  he  had  placed  his 
son  BHARA.TA-CHAcaAVAj^Ti  iti  the  government  of 
the  state,  he  appointed  one  of  his  disciples,  in  his 
own  room,  to  guide  and  instruct  the  people  of  this 
rehgion,  in  following  his  instructions  and  laws ;  he 
gave  him  the  sacred  name  of  Ajita  *,  and  departed 
from  this  world. 

Since  that  period,  the  following  principal  Tirfha* 
cars,  or  pontiffs,  were  incarnate  in  this  world  at 
different  times. 

1   VrishabhanaYha,   2  Ajita,   3  Sambhava, 

4  Abhinandana,  5  Sumati,  6  Padmaprabha* 
7Supa'rsVa,  8Chandraprabha,9P(ishpa-danta> 
10  SiTALA,  11  Sbe'yaVsa,  12  Va'supujya,  13  Vl- 
MALA^  14  Atlanta,'  15  D'^harma,  16  Santi,  17 
Cunt'iiu,  18  Ara,  19  Malli,  20  Munisuvrata, 
21  Nami,  22  Ne'mi,  23  PaWwa,  24  Vard'ha- 
mA'na* 

» 

These  were  the  first  Gurus ^  or  pontiffs  of  this  re- 
ligion, who,  as  twenty^foairjncarnations  of  their  first 
Guruy  appeared  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  pfeserit  age, 
ox  Cali-yuga. 

\  •  .  ■ 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  Cali-yuga,  the  world 
was  ruled^  at  ttvelve  different  times,  by  twelve  Nara 
Ghacravartisy  or  xnonarchs,  among  whom  are,  1  Bha- 

RATA,  2  Sa  GARA,  3  Mag'hAVAN,   4  SaNATCUMA'rA, 

5  Sa  NTi,  6  Cont'hu,  7  ArasubhumaI,  8  Jaya- 
SENA,  9  Harishe'na,  10  Brahmedatta.  These 
sovereigns  of  the  world  are  said  to  have  hctn  Jains. 


*  The  Jmns  at  Sramma  BSttigSla  say,  that  Ajita  did  not  appear 
as  Guru,  until  many  years  after  tbedeatliof  the  6r9lTtrth&rL  C.  M. 
t  Should  be  7  Ara»  8  Subhu'ma,  $  Pabma»  10  Harishe'ic a» 
11  Java,  12  Brahmbbatta*  H.  T.  C. 

R  3 
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Besides  these,  nine  Ard'hachacravarti^  ruled  at 
diflPerent  times ;  their  names  are,  1  Asw agriva,  S  Ta- 
RACA,  3  Me'ruca,  4  NisuNBHA,  5  Caitabha,  6  Bali, 
7  Praharana,  8  Ra'van'a,  9  Jara'sa'nd'ha  :  these 
were  renowned  by  the  title  of  Vasudh'acula  *. 

The  government  of  these  kings  was  overthrown  1^ 
a  race  distinguished  by  the  honorable  title  of  Prati- 
^oasudha-cula^   viz.    1  TriprYshta,   2   DwiprYshta, 

3  SWAYAMBHUV4  PuRUSh6tTAMA,  5  PURUSHAVARA, 

6  PuNDARicA,  7  Datta,  8  Lacshmid'hara,  9  Na- 
ra'tana. 

The  title  of  the  other  inferior  kings  was  ManddlM* 
hka.  These  Narachacrcrvartis  and  Ard'hachacravartiSy 
wresting  the  sovereignty  from  each  other,  ruled  at 
different  periods,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
age. 

Nai^achacravarti  signifies  entire  sovereign,  ruling, 
without  interruption,  the  six  parts  or  divisions  of  the 
terrestrial  world  f.  Ard'hachacravai^ti  signifies  half 
sovereign;  or  who  ruled  three  Chandas  or  divisions 
of  the  earth.  The  MaridalMhis'as^  were  Rajas  of 
particular  divisions :  these  governed  the  world,  at 
different  periods,  to  the  expiration  of  the  last  age.    ' 

In  the  beginning  of  this  age,  during  the  life  of 
Vard'hamana  Swa'mi,  who  was  the  twenty-fourth 
Tirfhacar^  or  pontiff  of  the  Jain  religion,  there  was 
a  Maridal&d^hWaj  called  Srenica  Maharaj.  In 
his  reign,  the  religion  and  people  of  the  Jain  sect 
were  protected;  he  reigned  for  a  considerable  time  at 
Rqjag7^ihapurj  and  departed  from  this  world.  After 
his  death,  the  kings  Chamunda'raV  a,  Jan  ANTA RATA 


*  This  designation  belongs  to  those  named   in  the  subsequent 
list.  H.  T.  C. 

f  The  six  Chanias  ot  BharaU  varsha. 
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and  other  princes  (nine  Chblarm  and  nine  Baliols*) 
governed  the  dominions  of  Hindmta^iy  to  the  time 
of  BrjjALRAYA,  who  ruled  with  renowa  in  the  city 
of  Calyuna,  Afterward,  the  Dacshin  of  Hindustan 
was  conquered  by  the  Sdbdapramamfy  or  those  who 
receive  and  admit  the  authority  of  the  V6das.  Next, 
the  kingdom  was  ruled  by  Prata  p-Rudra,  Ryd  of 
Vdrangall;  atid,  after  his  death,  by  the  kings  of 
Bijaynagar^  called  lidyil;  till  the  time  of  CrKshn-a- 
Ra'ya  and  Ra'ma-Ra'ya  ;  from  which  period,  the 
Dacshin  fell,  under  different  Musulman  governments. 

The  Jains  are  divided  into  four  classes  or  casts, 
in  like  manner  as  the  followers  of  the  F6das,  viz. 
Brdhvwns^  CshatriSj  VaisyaSy  and  -Sudras ;  the  BMh- 
mens  are  the  priests,  or  ministers  of  religion,  for  the 
other  three  casts; /their  duty  is  to  study  the  Purd^ 
rias  and  Sdstras^  but  they  have  no  Vtdas.  However, 
they  have  the  A'gayna  Sastra^  treating  of  prayers  and 
other  religious  duties.  They  w6rship  the  fire,  in  the 
ceremony  of  marriage,  and  in  that  of  initiation  ff/^flf- 
^myana)  J.  The  Jams  observe  the  time  of  mourning 
for  their  deceased  relations,  according  to  their  casts, 
as  follows :  an  ascetic  or  Yati  should  mourn  for  the 
death  of  his  relations  one  minute ;  Brahmens  are  to 
mourn  ten  days;  CshatriSy  five;  Vais'yas^  twelve.; 
SudraSy  fifteen.  Their  lower  or  inferior  cast  consists 
of  the  Pariyas  or  Clidnddlas. 

There  are  four  orders  of  priests^  among  the  Jains^ 
as  among  Hindus  in  general,  1  Brahmachdri  or  stu- 
dent, 2  Grihasfha  or  householder,  3  Vanaparasta  or 
hermit,  4  Bhicshuca  or  mendicant. 

*  The  BalI61s  or  Balhants,  as  Sovereigns  or.  Emperors  of  India, 
are  mentioned  in  tlie  relation  of  two  Mahommedan  travellers  trans- 
lated by  Renaudot.     C.  M. 

f  So  tile  Jains  affect  to  call  the  followers  of  the  Vedas,  as  believing 
on  hearsay,  what  they  cannot  know,  or  demonstrate  to  be  true,  from 
the  evidence  of  their  senses.    CM. 

I  This  must  arise- from  employing,  at  those  ceremonies,  Brdhmens 

R4 
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There  are  sixteen  ceremonies,  which  the  Jains,  as 
well  as  the  followers  of  the  Vtdas^  observe.  Among 
which  are,  1  (Garbad'hana)  the  ceremony  at  the  con- 
summation of  a  marriage,  2  (Simant)^  adcirning  a 
married  woman's  head  with  flowers,  when  she  is  six 
months  o^one  with  child,  3  (J&tacarma)  ceremony  on 
the  birth  of  a  child,  4  (Namacarma)  on  naming  a 
diild,  5  (Annaprasana)  when,  at  six  months  old,  or 
within  a  year,  the  child  is  weaned,  or  first  fed  with 
other  sustenance  than  his  mother's  milk,  6  Soring  the 
car,  shaving  the  head,  and  placing  the  sacred  thread 
round  his  neck,  7  (Viv&ha)  the  first  marriage,  or  ra- 
ther betrothing,  8  (Sdstrdbhasa)  the  ceremony  ob* 
served  when  the  young  lads  begin  to  read  xh^SAstraSj 
at  the  age  of  five  years,  five  months,  and  five  days,  9 
they  also  observe  other  .ceremonies,  together  with 
those  of  funerals,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Tliey  perform  the  ceremony  of  Upan&yana,  or  ini- 
tiation, for  a  boy,  between  five  and  nine  years  of 
age  ;  which  is  the  period  when  children  begin  to 
study  the  books  of  the  law.  A  student,  till  he  is 
married,  should  tie  only  a  thread  round  his  loins, 
with  a  rag  to  cover  his  nakedness :  he  should  carry 
constantly  in  his  hand  a  small  staff.  This  is  prac- 
tised till  his  wedding-day;  when,  as  soon  as  he  is 
married,  he  attains  the  second  rank,  or  that  of  house- 
holder: then  he  may  dress  properly  at  his  pleasure; 
and  should  now  endeavour,  by  labour,  service,  or 
trade,  to  provide  for,  and  subsist  his  family:  he 
i^hould  act  ih  all  respects  agreeably  to  the  instructions 
of  his  preceptor.  Besides  these  duties,  there  ar6  six 
particularly  assigned,  to  be  pcrfoniied  in  the  station 
of  householder,  as  follows  :  1  Worshipping  God ;  or 
the  images  of  the  ancient  saints.  2  Venerating  spiri- 
tual parents.  3  Studying  or  reading  their  holy  books. 
4  (Tapasya)  internal  or  mental  devotion,  abstracted 
from  all  thoughts  but  that  of  the  deity.     5  Making 

of  the  orthodox  sect.-  The  Jains,  themselves^  do  not  appear  to 
worship  fire.    H.  T.  C. 
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and  fulftlliDg  of  vows  for  the  attainment  of  wishes. 
6  Giving  to  the  poor. 

There  are  three  classes  of  TiafiSj  or  ascetics,  among 
the  JainSf  viz.  Anitvrata,  Mah&oratay  Nirodna.  To 
attain  the  rank  oi  Anuvrata^  one  must  forsake  his 
family,  entii'ely  cutting  off  his  hair,  throwing  away 
the  sacred  thread,  holding  in  his  hand  a  bundle  of 
peacock's  feathers,  and  an  earthen  pot  (Camaridalu)y 
land  wearing  only  tawny  coloured  clothes :  he  must 
reside  for  some  tinie  in  one  of  their  temples.  He 
next  proceeds  to  the  second  rank  Mah&vrata;  when^ 
totally  abandoning  any  degree  of  elegance  in  his 
dress,  he  uses  only  a  rag  to  cover  his  nakedness,  as  a 
Brahmachari:  he  still  retains  the  fan  and  pot;  he 
must, not  shave  the  head  with  razors,  but  employs 
his  disciples  to  pull  out  the  hair  by  the  roots  *.  Oa 
the  day,  on  which  this  operation  is  performed,  he 
abstains  from  food ;  at  other  times  he  eats  only  once, 
daily,  of  rice  put  in  the  palm  of  his  hand.  Having, 
for  a  considerable  time,  remained  in  this  state  of  pro- 
bation, he  attains  the  third  degree  of  Nirv&na ;  he 
then  lays  aside  even  rags,  and,  being  quite  naked,  he 
eats,  once  every  second  day,  of  rice,  put  by  others 
in  the  palm  of  his  hand ;  carrying  about  with  him 
the  clay  pot  and  a  bundle  of  peacock's  feathers ;  it  is 
the  bu^ness  of  his  disciples  to  pull  out  his  hairs ;  and 
he  is  not  to  walk,  or  move  about,  after  the  sun  sets. 
He  now, is  called  by  the  dignified  title  of  iViVr^n; 
and  the  Jains  worship  him  as  god  of  their  Jribe,  in 
like,  manner  as  the  images,  which  they  worship  in 
their  temples,  of  their  ancient  Nirv&m  or  Gurus. 
Yet  they  say,  that  these  are  not  the  likeness  of  God ; 
^^  because  no  one  knows  Godj  or  has  seen  his  likeness, 
that  he  should  be  able  to  describe  him.**  However, 
they  adore  these  images  of  their  Nirvdna-nifhs  as 
gods. 

**  To  the  elBfecU  of  Uiis  operation,  they  attribute  the  ap|)earance  On 
Ae  heads  of  the  images  of  tlieir  Gfienfs»  which  Europeans  suppose  t% 
leprtsent  curl;  or  wooUy  hair.    CM, 
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Agreeably  to  their  laws,  the  Jains  ought  to  make 
three  ablutions  daily,  in  the  morning,  afternoon,  and 
evening.  In  the  change  and  vicissitudes  of  all  things, 
that  degree  of  strictness  is  omitted,  and  they  now 
wash  only  once  a  day  before  they  eat':  generally 
they  eat  their  food  on  leaves,  and  sometimes  in  brass 
vessels ;   but  that  is  not  practised  in  this  country. 

The  Cshatrisj  Vais'yas^  and  'Siidras^  among  the 
Jains^  may  eat  victuals  dressed  by  Jain  Brdkmens; 
but  Brdkmens  never  eat  food  prepared  by  any  but 
their  own  tribe. 

"To  abstain  from  slaughter  is  the  highest  perfec- 
tion ;  to  kill  any  living  creature  is  sin."  Hence  the 
Jains  abstain  from  food  after  sun-set,  lest  sin  be  in- 
curred by  depriving  any  animal,  even  the  minutest 
insect,  of  its  life,  in  their  food ;  for  the  same  reason^ 
they  never  drink  water  without  straining  it  through 
cloth. 

The  principal  tenets  of  their  religion,  translated 
from  a  stanza  of  their  books,  follows  :  '^  The  Jaim 
should  abstain  from  the  following  things,  viz.  eating 
at  night;  slaying  any  animal;  eating  the  fruit  of 
those  trees  that  give  milk,  pumpkins,  young  bambu 
plants ;  tasting  honey,  flesh ;  taking  the  wealth  of 
others  ;  taking  by  force  a  married  woman ;  eating 
flowers,  butter,  cheese;  and  \vorshipping  the  gods 
of  other  religions.  To  abandon  entirely  the  above.- 
mcntioned,  is  to  be  a  proper  Jain.''  The  Jaifis  ^even 
the  young  lads)  never  taste  honey,  as  it  would  oc- 
casion expulsion  from  their  cast.  They  never  taste 
intoxicating  liquors,  nor  any  other  forbidden  drink, 

A  man  who  neglects  to  observe  due  precautions, 
that  no  living  creature  be  exposed  to  danger,  from 
the  following  five  domestic  occupations  *,  will  not 

*  See  Menu  3,  v.  68.    The  same  notion  occurs  there ;  but  the  or* 
thodox  have  sacx^ents  to  expiate  the  involuntary  dn.    The  Jmiu, 
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be  admitted  to  the  sacred  presence  of  God,  1  In 
splitting  firewood,  2  Forming  the  floor,  and  smear- 
ing it  with  cow-dung,  3  Cleaning  the  fire-place, 
4  Straining  water,  5  Sweeping  the  house.  When 
about  to  perform  these  offices,  he  should  first  be 
careful  that  there  Ke  no  insect,  for  it  is  a  mortal  sih 
to  hurt  any  hving  being. 

The  women  should  marry  before  their  monthly 
courses  appear;  though,  owing  to  changes,  and  par- 
ticularly their  poverty  and  depression,  they  are  now 
obliged  to  put  off  this  ceremony  till  long  after  their 
proper  age,  for  want  of  money  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense. When  a  woman  is  unclean,  she  must  stay 
at  a  distance  from  her  relations,  in  unchanged 
clothes,  for  four  days.  On  the  morning  of  the  fifth 
day  she  is  permitted  to  mix  with  her  family,  after 
ablution. 


'^v 


A  Jain  woman. never  marries  but  once ;  and,  if  the 
husband  dies  when  she  is  young,  she  must  remain  a 
widow  2ts  long  as  she  lives,  being  forbidden  to  wear 
ornaments. or  delicate  apparel,  or  to  use  nice  food. 
In  the  western  quarter,  towards  Saondha,  Caodyaly 
&c.  when  the  husband  departs  from  the  world,  the 
widow's  head  is  shaved  in  like  manner  as  the  Brdh- 
men  Avidows  of  other  countries ;  but  this  custom  has 
gone  out  of  use  in  this  country  for  a  considerable 
time:  a  widow  never  dresses  elegantly;  and  is  nqt 
allowed  to  wear  glass  rings,  or  the  Mangalasiitra^ 
^an  ornament  on  the  wedding-day,  tied  round  the 
neck  of  the  brjde  by  the  husband,)  nor  to  use  the 
yellow  and  red  colours,  or  paint,  by  which  married 
women  are  particularly  distinguished.  While  the  hus- 
band lives,  they  may  wear  all  ornaments  allowed  by 
the  law :  opulent  people  of  this  tribe  are  still  per* 
mitted  to  dress  like  other  Hindus^  in  all  kind  of 
costly  apparel  suited  to  their  station. 

not  admittiDg  the  effidency  of  religious  act^  are  contoit  to  use  pre- 
cautious to  avoid  tlie  sin.    H.  T.  C. 
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When  a  man  dies,  they  burn  the  corpse,  and  tlirow 
the  asheS:  intp  water ;  the  rich  cast  the  ashes  into 
rivers..    They  never  pierform  other  obsequies,  as  their 
law  says,  ^^  the  spirit  is  separate  or  distinct  from  the 
body,  which  i^  composed  of  five  elements ;  when, 
therefore,  the  corpse  is  bprnty  the  several  parts  which 
composed  it,   return  to  their  ficurmer  3tate:    conse- 
quently, to  the  deceased,  no  ceremony  is  due."    After 
death,  as  nothing  pf  him  remains,  therefore   tjiey 
omit  to  perform  the  monthly  and  annual  ceremonies, 
which  other  Hindus  observe  on  this  occasion ;  and 
they  give  these  reasons  in  vindication,     '^  A  man 
should  feed  himself  with  the  best  food,    while  he 
lives  in  this  world,  as  his  body  never  retpms  after  it 
is  burnt/' 

They  further  say,  that  the  foolish  people  of  other 
tribes,  being  deficient  in  sacred  knowledge,  spend 
money  in  vain,  on  account  of  deceased  relations: 
for  how  can  a  dead  man  feel  satisfaction. in  ceremo* 
nies,  and  in  tlie  feeding  of  others  ?  *^  even  a  lamp 
no  longer,  gives  .fight  by  pouring  more  oil  into  it, 
after  its  flame  is  once  extinguished."  Therefore  it  is 
vain  to  make  feiasts  and  ceremonies  for  the  dead; 
and,  if  it  be  wished  to  please  relations,  it  is  best  to 
do  so  while  they  are  yet  living,  "  what  a  man  drink- 
eth,  givetb,  and  eateth  in  this  world,  is  of  advan- 
tage to  hipi,  but  be  carrieth  nothing  with  him  at  hi| 
end/'. 

"  A  man  of  sense  should  believe  only  what  he 
seeth  with  his  own  eyes ;  and  should  never  believe 
what  he  heareth  from  others."  The  Jains  do  not 
(like  the  follower^  of  the  V^das)  believe,  that .  this 
world  exists  by  jthe  supreme  power  of  God ;  for  they 
say,  that  the  wqrld  is  eternal,  and  that  its  changes 
are  natural.  They  deny,  that  the  world  is  wholly 
subject  to  destructipn,  ror  all  things  are  born  by  the 
power  of  nature ;  God  only  is  exempt  from  CarmOj 
or  the  frailties  and  inconveniencies  ot  natuYe. 
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As  the  Jains  profess,  not  to  put  faith  in  oral  testi- 
mony, and  only  believe-  in  what  is  perceptible  to 
their  own  organs  of  sense;  therefore,  they  do  not 
believe  that  God  is  in  the  heavens  above,  "  because 
no  one  ever  saw  kini,^  and  they  deem  it  impossible  for 
others  to  see  hiifi ;  but  they  believe  in  their  Tirfha-^ 
carSy  as  their  ancestors  have  seen  and  given  a  full 
description  of  the  first  prophet  or  GurUy  who  attain- 
ed the  station  of  Nirvana  by  his  extraordinary  per- 
fections and  actions,  to  the  satisfaction  of  mankind 
down  to  the  present  age.  Since  his  time,  they  have 
images  of  the  several  Gurus,  who  succeeded  him, 
and  were  incarnate  as  protectors  of  thrfr  religion. 
These  naked  images  they  worship  in  their  temples 
with  all  due  ceremonies ;  they  consider  them  as  gods, 
or  rather  as  representatives  of  God^  whom  they  de- 
scribe as  follows  : — "  He  has  a  likeness,  and  no  like- 
ness ;  he  may  be  compared  to  an  image  of  crystal  : 
He  has  eight  good  qualities,  and  is  exempt  ffom  eight 
evil  qualities.  He  is  all  wise ;  all  seeing;  the  father, 
or  the  origin,  of  all ;  enjojring  eternal  bliss ;  without 
name,  without  relation,  or  beginning ;  itifinite ;  un- 
describable."  The  eight  evH  qualities,  ftofc  Which 
the  nature  of  God  is  exefnpV  are  ignorance-;  mental 
blindness,  pain  ihcrdent  to  nature,  the'diiJtinction  of 
naihe^  of  tribe,"  delusion,  niortality,  dcpieJndence.  He 
who  pos^sses  these  gck)d  qitaTities,  ana  has^  overcome 
these  evils,  or  is  superior  to  them,  is  the  God  of  the 
JainSj  or  Jinkswara,  being  incarnate  in  the  shape  or 
body  of  one  of  their  Gurus,  or  Tirfkqcars.  There^ 
fore,  the  Jains  worship  the  images  of  thfeir  6?Mn^^ 
as  the  means  of  attaining  the  following  stations  : — 
1  (SaKda)  a  station  wheirci  GodMs^'beheld  at  a  dis-^ 
tance;  2  (Samipa)  one  in  the  ptescfebe'of,  ftrtiear, 
God;  3  (Sarupa)  similarity  to  God;  4.  (Saj/6ga) 
imion  with  God'.  '  Acc(l)!rdiag  to  thiese  several  grada- 
tions, he  betorigs  eifchet  tb  the  brdef 'of,  tstf,  (Ori-- 
hast  ha)  a  housenolder ;  Sdly,  (Armorata)  the  lowest 
renk  of  rtjcfetics ;  Sdly; '( ^^anyrata)^^  H«cond ;  or 
4thly,  (Nirb^ka)  the  highist 
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But  a  bad  man,  who  leads  an  evil  course  of  life,  in 
contradiction  to  their  sacred  laws,  departs  at  his  end 
to  helL  or  Naraca. 

• 

Tlie  Jains  of  this  country  never  follow  any  other 
trade  than  merchandise.  They  wear  a  cl6th  round 
the  loins,  a  turband  on  the  head,  and  a  jacket  to 
cover  the  body;  and  put  a  mark  with  sandal  powder, 
on  the  iniddle  of  their  foreheads  :  some  have  a  small 
circlet  with  red  powder,  in  the  centre  of  the  sandal 
mark,  by  way  of  further  decoration. 

The  following  is  the  formula  used  by  the  Jains  of 
the  Carn&t'ac^  on  beginning  to  perform  their  cere- 
monies. 

^*  Now  in  the  holy  religion  of  ^J di-Brahman,  of 
the  philosopher  who  was  created  by  the  supreme 
power  of  God;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  three  worlds, 
in  the  central  world,  and  in  the  island  of  Jambudw^, 
(in  which  appears  the  renowed  Jambu  tree  ;)  south- 
ward of  the  great  mountain  of  Mahd-MSru,  in  the 
land  of  Bharaty  on  the  good  soil  of  the  renowned 
division  of  Carnafaca-DSsa^  in  the  village  or  town  of 

y  and  in  the part  or  quarter  of  the  present 

age  of  Cali-yuga;  and  it  being  now  within  the  fifth 
division  of  time ;  according  to  the  Saca  of  Rqjd  Vi- 
cramdrcdj  (as  accepted  by  many  great  and  excellent 
people,  who  observe  the  gracious  laws),  and  in  the 
present  year  of 'Sa'livahana,  and  in  the  present 

year  of  the  cycle month  of  — fortnight 

of  and  on  this  holy   day,  (including  also 

weeks,  stars,  signs,  hours,  and  minutes,)  I  now  be- 
gin this,"  &c.  &c.  &c. 

fl 

The  preliminary  form  of  addressing  letters  by  thi 
Jains,  to  one  another,  is  as  follows,  viz. 

"To  him,  who  possesses  all  good  qualities,  who 
perform$  all  chanties  (or  bestows  alms);  according  ta 
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tht  law^V  wh<>  observes  the  rules  of  the  Jaim^  who 
has  zeal  to  repair  the  Jain-  temples,  who  perseveres 
in  observing  the  ceremonies  of  Ashtdmi  and  Chatur-^ 
dasi,  (8th  and  14th  X)f  each  half  month ;)  he  who  pu- 
rifies his  head  by  the^drops  of  the  sandal  water,  in 
which  the  images  of  the  Jains  are  bathed,  to  such  I 
bow  my  head,"  &c.  &c. 

As  the  BrdhmenSy  who  follow  the  VedaSy  fast  on 
the  day  called  Ecddasi^  (11th  of  each  fortnight;)  in 
like  manner  the  Jains  fast  on  the  8th  and  14th  days. 
(Ashtami  and  ChaturdasiX  twice  a  fortnight :  they 
also  worship  the  serpent  Ndga,  on  the  festival  bf 
Ananfackaturdasij  in  like  manner  as  other  Hindm, 
and  tie  over  their  shoulders  a  red  thread. 

At  this  time,  the  Jains  have  four  MafhM'hipas^ 
or  chief  pontiffs,  at  the  following  places,  1  Pinu- 
gonda  or  Pennaconda,  2  Canchi  or  Canjeveram, 
3  Collapm\   4  Delhi. 

Thei,r  Sanny&slSj  for  a  long  tiuie  back,  have  resided 
in  these  places,  with  power  over  all  those  professing 
their  religion ;  these  pontiffs  teach  their  laws,  duties 
and  customs ;  and,  ii  they  observe  any  irregularities 
among  their  flocks,  punish  them  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  offence. 

The  Jains  intermarry  with  women  of  other  fami- 
lies, or  Gotrdsy  and  eat  with  the  disciples  of  their 
several  priests  and  casts.  But,  though* the  Jains  of 
all  countries  are  of  the  same  religion,  they  should 
not  employ  the  Gurus  of  one  Mafha^  or  college^  to 
attend  funerals,  and  perform  the  ceremonies  of  an* 
other ;  but  they  are  to  behave  with  respect  and  civi- 
lity to  them,  on  account  of  their  ^profesi^ion  and 
rank. 

Sravan^arB&ligda  is  the  principal  residence  of  the 
Jain  Gurus ;  even  the  Jains^  below  tiiie  QhiU^  coBftid» 
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it  as  the  chief  place;  but  with  die  permissioti  of  the 
head  pontiff',  as  it  is  too  distant  from  them,  his  dis- 
ciples established  three  subordinate  Gurus^  in  three 
different  places,  below  the  western  G/iAts,  at  Jkfeoda, 
Beedeery^  CaroacoUom^  and  Soda^  Sain  Sannj/asU  now 
reside  in  these  places,  to  attend  to  the  laws  and  ce* 
lemonies  of  their  religion. 

Tliere  is  a  famous  image,  of  eighteen  times  the 
height  of  man,  upon  a  rock  near  JBSUig^Ja,  named 
G6mateVwak  Swa'mI  *. 

In  the  books  of  the  Jains^  it  is  mentioned  that 
there  was  formerly  a  golden  image,  of  500  times 
man's  height,  at  Padmanabli-pur,  which  wa^s  inun- 
dated bv  the  sea ;  and  thev  believe  that  it  can  still 
be  sometimes  seen  in  the  water. 

They  generally  account  modestly  for  aH  their 
tenets,  and  conduct  themselves  with  propriety ;  and 
never  assert  that  their  bodies  are  eternal,  and  that 
there  is  no  God ;  nor  do  they,  like  the  Baudfaists, 
•ay,  "  After  death  there  is  no  pain  in  the  flesh,  or 
feeling:  since  it  feels  not  pain,  nor  death,  what  harm 
is  there  in  feeding  upon  it,  when  it  is  necessary  to 
procure  health  and  strength.'' 


NOTICES    OF   THE    JAINS, 

RECEIVED  FROM 

cha'ruciiiti  a'ciia'rya, 

ndr  Chirf  PanHff,    at  BSUigola,    iri  Mysore. 

•t  OR  the  information  of  mankind,  be  it  kuowOi 
that  the  foundation  of  ages  or  times  is  countles9 ;  that 
the  origin  oiCarmaj  or  passion,  is  inconceivable ;  for 
the  origin  of  the  soul,  or  spirit,  is  too  ancient  to  be 

*  This  image  is  represented  in  the  annexed  drawing.     At  Kmrculp 
Mai-  Mmgalir,  tbete  is  also  a  gigantic  image  otGSnu^inDmr^  C.  M. 
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knoWn :  llierefore,  wc  ought  to  believe,  that  human 
kihd  i!5  ignorant  of  the  true  knowledge  of  the  origiil 
of  things,  which  is  known  only  to  the  Almighty  or 
AdIs'wara,  whose  state  is  without  beginning**  or 
end ;  who  has  obtained  eternal  victory  over  all  the 
frailties  of  nature  and  M^orldly  affections. 

'if here  are  two  gfeat  divisions  of  time  or  ages,  esta- 
blished in  the  universe  by  God;  catted  Avasarpini, 
^nd  Utsarpinl:  each  of  them  are  reckoned  at  ten 
Cr6)%  of  CrSrs  of  Sdgar6pamas*.  Utsarpini  is  di- 
vided into  six  portions,  which  are  named,  \  Atiduc^-- 
hamdj  9^  Duc^hamA^  3  Duc^hamA  Suc'hamd,  4  Suc*-^ 
haind  Duc'ham&j  5  Suc^hamA  Suchama^  6  SudhamA. 
The  second  age,  Avasarpinl^  is  also  divided  into  six 
parts,  by  name,  1  SuchamA^  2  SuchamA  Suc'hama^ 
3  SucliamA  DuchamA^  4  Duc'hamA  SudhamA,  h 
Duc'hamA,  6  Atiduc'haniA.  These  two  grand  ages, 
i^ras,  or  periods,  as  well  as  their  divisions,  revolvis 
for  ever  in  the  universe,  like  the  course  of  the  fort- 
nights, and  the  increase  and  decrease  of  the  moon, 
in  the  regions  frequented  by  mankind.  The  number^ 
of  these  regions  is  a  hundred  and  seventy ;  ten  of 
which  are  distinguished  by  the  names  of  five  Bhara^ 
ta^y  and  five  Air^atas,  These  divisions  are  parti- 
cularly explained  in  the  book  called  Trildcasataca.  * 

Anibng  the  ages  abovenamed,  the  revolution  of 
four  Cr6rs  of  Cr6rs  o(  SAgar^opajnas  was  assigned  to 
the  first,  or  Suc'kama.  During  that  age,  men  sub- 
sisted on  the  produce  of  ten  diiflferent  Calpavficshas, 
or  celestial  trees,  called  BhojahAnga,  FAsfrrwga,  jBA^- 
shanAnga,  Malangay  GrihangUy  Racshananga.  Jyoti- 
ihanga^  TAryAngaj  and  Bhqjananga.  Thus  men  used 
^o  subsist  on  the  spontaneous  produce  of  the  tifees ; 
And  kings  ruled  not  the  earth ;  all  were  abundantly 
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*  Oceans  of  year?.    Tlib  measure  of  time  will  be  subtcqaenlly 
plained.     H.T.C,      • 
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liappy;  and  the  people  of  that  age  were  distinguished 
by  tne  name  Uttafm-hh^a-bHm-pravwf^tiwas^  su- 
premely happy  inliabitanta  of  the  eajth, 

.  On  the  commencement  of  the  second  age,  Sudha^ 
ma  Suc'hamA^  which  lasted  for  three  Cr6rs  of  Cr6n 
of  SAgardpamas,  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  heavenly 
trees  were  less  than  in  the  former  age,  though  tbey 
still  supplied  the  wants  of  mankind  and  their  suh' 
sistence ;  but  the  men  of  that  age  were  inferior  in 
comple:|^ion,  stature,  strength,  and  longevity :  benc« 
they  were  called  Madhrfama-bk6ga-bhimi'pr(wm^ta€as^ 
moderately  happy  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

This  was  followed  by  the  third  age,  Sudhami 
Duc^hamd:  its  measure  is  two  Cr^ors  of  C7^6rs  gS  S&- 
gar6pamas.  During  this  period,  the  people  wei:e  still 
more  straitened  in  the  produce  of  the  Calpavrteshas, 
as  well  as  inferior  in  longevity,  color,  health,  and  hap- 
piness :  the  people  of  this  age  were  named  Jaghanya'' 
MhSga-bh&mi'praxiartacaSy  or  least  happy  inhabitants 
pf  the  earth. 

In  these  periods  there  wtrt  born,  at  different  times, 
fourteen  Mafim,  by  name,   1   Pratis'ruti,  2  San- 

HATI,    3  CSIIEMANCARA,  4  CsHE'mANDHAHA,  5   Sw- 

^ANCARA,  6  'SrImandhara*,  7  Vimalaya'haxa,. 
1^  Chacshusmma'n,  9  YasaswI,  10  Aj3HICHAN.1>RA^ 
ll  Chandra  BHA,  12  Marudeva,  13  Prasanjta-^ 
jiTA,  and  14  Na'bhira'ja.  The  last  Manu^  havin^f^ 
inarried  Marudeva',  begot  a  son,  named  VjaisiiAB- 

jlANA  t'hA  TlRTHACAH. 

The  fourth  age,  galled  Duchamd  Suolmm&y  is  io 
measure  42000  years  less  than  the  amount  of  on^ 
Crbr  of  Crdrs  of  Sagardpamas ;  and  no  miracuk>u» 
fruits  were  produced  in  this  age. 

,mintt   II  miHi  ■    i»«ni    IB— — i— II   II      ■!     ■  ■     ■■        ■  i.^^— 1—— y— i^p— ^li^w— ^ 

*  Or  Sumad'hara, 


Before  flie  cbhiiYieneidtnerit  of  the  fourtli  age  of  the 
Avasarpini,  wheA  the  thiiri  of^deistruction  appeared  to 
be  nearly  approaching  to^mortals  or  mankind,  through; 
the  disappearance'  of  the  Calpavr^cshas  or  celestijal! 
twesj  VRiSHABHkNA't'HA  TIrt'hacar  wbs  incamate, 
in  this  world,  as86ttof  the  fourteenth  Menu,  Ka'bhi- 
RA'jA,  at  the  city  bf  Aydd'hyd.  By  his  auspicious 
birth  (at  the  prayer  of  mankind,  who  were  distressed 
for  food,  and  w^rie!  dying ;)  and  by  his  instructions, 
the  knowledg6  of  gbod  and  bad,  of  possible  and  im- 
possible, and  of  the  means  of  acquiring  the  ad  van:- 
tages  of  earth  and  of  heaven,  was  obtained.  He  also, 
arranged  the  various  duties  of  mankind,  and  allotted 
to  men  the  means  of  subsistence,  \\z.Asi  the  sword^ 
Masl  letters  (literally  ink),  Cry^A/ agriculture,  J^anijya 
commerce,  P&sup&la  attendance  on  cattlel  Upon 
this  arrangement,  he  became  king  over  all  mankind, 
and  composed  the  four  sacred  books,  called  Pr/x- 
i'ham&nuxfoga^  Cdranimuybga^  Charandnuy6ga,kndDra'- 
'oyAnUydga.^  Thus  Vr^shai.hatstaYha  TIrt'hacar 
established  the  religion  of  theTl^iw^,  in  its  four  classes, 
or  casts,  of  Brdhmtns^  Cshatris^  Vaisyas  and  Skdras; 
and  delivered  the  charge  of  those  sacred  books  to 
their  care.  These  writings  becoming  obsolete,  and 
th^  languagiB  not  being  understood  by  the  common 
people  siftce  that  time,  the  meaning  of  the  original 
has  been  explained,  in  various  works,  in  the  language 
of  different  countries.  He  also  composed  several  books 
on  the  sctenceSj  for  the  improvement  of  mankind. 

After  he  had  settled  and  arfangcd  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  all  kinds,  mankind,  from  that  period,  began 
to  follow  his  institutions,  looking  on  him,,  iaevery 
respect,  as  ^ual  to  God ;  and,  upon  his  departure 
from  tM*' World,  to  Mdcsha,  or  the  state  of  the  Al- 
mighty,  his  image  was  venerated  as  Jainhwar,  or  the 
Lord  of  Jains:  as  he  had  early  subdued,  by  his  wis- 
dom, all  worldly  affections,  and  was  relieved  from 
restraints  and  carnal  ties. 
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Before  the  departure  of  VrKshabbanaVha  TfR- 
T^HACAU,  his  wives  were  A/sASVATi  and  Sun  an  pa  D£vi; 
by  the  former  he  ha,d  a  soo^  named  Bharata  Cha- 
CRA V AETi ;  and  by  ihe  letter  G6mat£Vwara  Swa'hL 
The  eldest,  Bharata  Chacravarti,  ruled  orer  the 
whole  of  the  six  divisions  of  the  earth,  and  named  it 
!Bharatac8hctra  ;  from  that  period  the  earth  bears  his 
name.  The  xpetropolis  of  this  king  was  Ay6dhya 
(or  Oude).  After  he  had  ruled  for  a  consiiderable 
time,  he  appointed  his  younger  brother^  G6mate's- 
WARA  SwA  m1,  to  the  government.  Then  abandon^ 
ing  the  (Carma)  actions  or  affections  of  mankind,  he 
obtained  the  fruits  of  his  sacred  contemplation,  and 
proceeded  to  Mocsha^  or  heavenly  salvation. 

G6mateV\vara  Sva'mI,  after  he  was  charged  with 
the  government,  ruled  for  a  considerable  time,  in  a 
town  named  Padrnanabh-pur ;  in  the  end,  he  attained 
(Nirvana)  beatitude  in  heaven,  and  departed  thither* 
Since  his  death,  the  people  worship  him,  in  all  re- 
spects, as  J/Wra;^r«,  or  God.  From  that  period,  twenty- 
four  TlRT^HACAushave  passed,  during  the  age  of 
Avasarpini^  up  to  the  end  of  the  Dwcipara-yuga. 

According  to  the  Jaiff$,  there  were  born  other 
twenty-four  Tirt*hamrs  in  the  world,  tkuing  the  first 
age,  besides  the  twenty-four  from  the  birth  of 
VrKshabhanaVha  Swa'mL  The  names  of  the  Tir'^ 
t^hacars  of  Atitacala  or  past  times,   are  as  follow, 

1  NiRMA'NA*,  2  Sa'GAHA,  3  MaHA'iVA  THA  f,  4  Vl¥A- 

j-ahprabhaJ,  5  Skidhara§,  6  SudantaIJ,  7  Akala- 

1PRABHA  f^,     8   UdaRA**,    yANGIRAff^  lOSuMATI^ 


■*Mit«ti»»«l    ■      III  I  I    III    IM     l»i>i^»»w»i— »■ 


*  Nirv'anI,  in  He'macuandra's  vocabulary,  t  Mahay A8Afl,r 
H.    tViMALA,  H.  .  f  The    5\\\    is   Sarva'nubhu'ti,    and  6t[i 
Sridhara,  according  to  Hk'machani:)RA.    ||  Datta,  H.  1[  If n- 
AOticed  by  Il&'MAC{iANDRA.  **  Da'm6dara,  H.  ft  Unnoticed  by 
Hb'machandra,  who  states^   fiitb  SifTfi'jA^  lOtii  SwA'Mi»aii4 

lltk   MVNISVVRATA. 
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11  SiNd'hU  *,     12  CuSUMA'NJARf,     13  SiVAOANGA  f, 

94  Ut6a'ha,  15  Gan-eVwara,  16  Parame'sVara; 
17  VimalesVara  :(;,  l8  Ya$6d'hara,  19  Crush^ 
TA    §,     20    Ganamuktt '(I,      ^*     Sini!)*hAMATi; 

22  'SidBHADRA  ^,    23  Atriconta  I,  -24  Sa^'nti. 

To  the  TfrfkacarSj  who  departed  to  M6csha  iti  the 
times  of  antiquity,  the  Jairu  pay  a  respectftil  adora- 
4-ation,  even  more  assiduously,  and  with  greater  Vene- 
ration, than  to  their  TirfhacarSy  who  were  incarnate, 
according  to  their  accounts,  in  the  age,  or  period  of 
time,  called  Utsarpini. 

In  their  prophecies  it  is  said,  ?  that  the  following 
are  the  naavcs  of  the  TirfkticarSy  yet  to  Jbe  Parnate, 
in  the  future  or  next  Utsarpini  period;  1  Mama^A^t 

ilA*\^  "SuRAiDE'VA,   SSuPARs'WAVA  ft?  iSwAYAM- 

PRABiHA,.5  Sada  tmabhu'ti  Jji,  6  DeVaputra^^  7Cu- 
^APUTRA  mi,  8  Udanca^^  ,9  Crusta  '***,'  10  Jay- 
acIrti  ttt>  11  Muni8uvrata:|;J:j:,    12  Ara,  ,13  Ne- 

POMPA     §§§,         14.    NiSHCASHA'yA,       15    VlPULACA, 

16  NiRMALLA,    17  Chitragjjpta,    18    Sama'dhi- 

CpPTA  mill,  19  S,W.AYAM-JBHU'^^^,  20  AnUVAR- 
TAGA****.,      21     JAYAlttt,       22     ViMALtA      ttVU 

23  DeVapala  §§§§,    .24  ^ Ananta  Virya  IFIflTIT. 

Tbeir  ancient  TirfhacarSj  being  endowed  with  the 
gift  ofprophecy,  predicted  the  future  succession  of 
these  Tirfhacars^  for  the  information  of  the  world*  * 

ft 

*  Umioticecl  by  Hb'machandra.  f 'Si vacate  fl.  |  Avij^A«  9f 

§  CrtIA'RT'HA,  H«  U  JiN£;SWARAl  H.  f  'SiVACA.BA;*fI.  ^  SyAN- 

dana»  IL 
**  Padmava'«h A,  ao^ordiBg  to  Hb'maiChakora.    tt  ^paW- 

WACA»H.  Jt  SaRVA'NUBHU'TI^H.  §§  DE'VAS'KUyA,  H.  IIJI  UDAYAp 
H.  irir  Pe't'HA'I.A,  H.  ♦♦*  PdTtlLA,  H.  t+t  SATAClRfi;  IT. 
Xtt  SUVRATA,  H.  4§§Amampa,H.  |||||SAMA'J)HI,  H.^ff  Sambara, 
H.  ♦*♦•  YA'86D*HAftA,  H.  tm  VI5AVA,  IT.  Kit  MAlla,  H; 
f§§§  Db'va,  H.  4ffir  Hs'-macAandra,  bavmg  omitted  one  of 
fbt  |»tcediDg<4iUX  «dd«  iuAtkUMrnvvw  tblf^iA  6f  these  Jin  as, 
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Thus  it  19  truths  that  time  and  age  gradually  le^ 
yolve  for  ever;  yet  no  decay  or  destruction  arises 
hence  to  the  universe,  and  its  various  worlds,  to  tbe 
earth,  to  spirits,  and  to  souls;  but  the  nu^rtal  bodies 
of  mankind  and  D^vatds  perisl^  while  the  Vim^oan^ 
endure. 


VrSTORICAL  AND   LEOENDART   ACCO^KT 
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BEXLIGOLA, 

COSfMVKieATIKD  BY  THE  HIGH  PRIEST   4T   THAT   STATIOIC 

XN  ancient  times,  an  image  was  ^t  this  place,  self 
formecl  from  earth,  under  the  shape  of  G6mat  Fs Va- 
ra SwAAif,  which  Ra'vana,  the  monarch  of  the 
Racshases,  worshipped  to  obtain  happiness.  After 
many  ages  were  elapsed,  ?ind  on  the  access  of  the 
present  age,  a  king  of  the  southem  dominions  reigned, 
named  Rachamalla.  His  minister  of  finance  wa* 
jiamed  Chamunpa-Ra  yA)  who  was  remarkably  dc^ 
vout  in  the  performance  of  the  religious  duties  of  tbe 
Jains.  It  was  reported  to  him,  by  a  travelling  mer* 
chant,  that  there  ,was,  in  the  city  of  Padmanabn-puraj 
nn  image  of  Gomat  Is  wara  Swa'mi.  On  hearing 
this  relation,  he  made  a  vow,  tefore  all  the  people, 
not  to  drink  milk,  until  he  sa>v  the  image  of  G6ma7 
TsVara.  ^V^len  he  retired  from  the  public  hall  to 
Jiis  own  apartments,  he  found  his  mother  also  dis- 
posed to  follow  the  same  resolution ;  and  they  both 


t  Jb^od^  of  deities  of  \mo\^  classes. 
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Vent  immediately  into  the  presence  of  Sinva'NAnda 
A'CHA  RYA,  who  was  their  sacred  minister  of  religion, 
and  acquainted  him  with  the  vow,  and  obtained  Im 
consent  to  the  journey.  Then  setting  off,  with  4 
moderate  retinue  of  the  four  descriptions,  (horse,  foot^ 
elephants  and  cars,)  towards  PadmanAbh-pura,  he 
halted  at  this  village,  during  a  few  days,  for  refresh- 
ment; and  being  informed  by  the  inhabitants,  that 
there  was  a  sacred  temple  of  the  Jain  worship  on  the 
summit  of  Chandragiri,  which  was  founded  bv  Chan** 
DRAGUPTA  Maha'ra  J,  he  tlierc  performed  the  custo- 
mary ceremonies  and  worship.  As  he  slept  there  on 
that  night,  the  heavenly  nymph  Cushmandama 
appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  recommended  to  him 
to  desist  from  his  intended  journey  to  Padrnahibh" 
pura,  as  it  was  too  distant ;  and  to  worship  another 
image  of  G6mat  IVwara  Swa'mi,  eighteen  times 
mans  height,  on  the  mountain  of  Indragiri;  equal 
for  miracles  to  the  image  that  was  in  height  fifty-two 
fathoms  at  Padmandbh-pura.  To  make  the  discovery^ 
he  was  directed  to  shoot  an  arrow  towards  the  south, 
*nd  follow  its  flight ;  by  this  means  he  would  discor 
ver  the  image,  on  the  spot  where  that  arrow  should 
fell. 

On  the  next  morning,  Chamunbara'y  acted  ac* 
cording  to  the  advice  given  to  him  in  his  dream,  and 
was  extremely  rejoiced  at  the  discovery  of  that  won* 
derful  infiage.  He  afterwards  fixed  his  residence  oi| 
that  spot  for  twenty  years ;  and  made  the  workmen 
cut  it  out  vixXo  a  regular  shape,  with  the  utmost  ac^ 
curacy  of  proportion  in  all  its  parts ;  the  several  pro- 
portions of  th^  body  resembling  the  original  likencs« 
of  G6mat  I'swara  Swa'mI,  in  profound  contempli^ 
tion,  to  obtain  Mdcsha.  He  also  caused  several  build- 
ings to  be  constructed,  as  temples  and  other  edifices, 
round  the  God.  On  their  completion,  he  established 
the  worship  of  the  image,  as  God,  with  great  cere- 
mony and  devotion,  in  the  year  of  the  cycle  Vibhav^p^ 

is4 
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when  600  years  were  past  of  the  Cali-Yuga  *  After 
he  had  placed  the  image,  Chamundaray  granted  in 
gift,  to  the  God,  the  lands  situated  on  all  sides  of  the 
place ;  to  the  value  of  19,000  pagodas,  for  the  pcrr 
formance  of  the  daily  sacred  ceremppies^  as  well  as 
those  which  return  periodically, 

.  Afterwards  this  kingdom  was  ruled  by  several 
JtAjas^  from  the  time  of  Bala'lray  down  to  Vishnu-p 
Vardd'han.  In  their  reigns,  the  Jains  added  several 
l^uildings  to  the  former  work,  and  were  allowed  the 
enjoyment  of  the  lands  assigned  to  the  God. 

The  successors  of  Sxnva'nanda  A'charya,  who 
was  Guru  to  Chamundaeay,  resided  here,  to  manage 
the  religious  affairs  of  this  place,  and  of  other  place* 
of  the  Jain  tribes.  The  present  Guru  at  BUligola  is 
the  regular  successor,  according  to  the  following  list 
of  Gurus  J  from  the  last  of  the  ancient  twenty-four 
Tirfhacaras  in  the  fourth  age,  who  was  named 
Vardhama'naswa'mI,  and  who  attained  beatitude 
(Mdcsha)  3464  years  before  the  year  of,  ^he  cycle 
Durmati  (or  A.  D.  180l)t ;  at  the  time  \w\itn  Sre't 
X'ica-Maha'raj,  having  ruled  for  the  space  of  a 
hundred  years,  departed  to  heaven. 


*  Major  Mackenzie  remarks  the  inconsistency  of  this  with  tbt 
subsequent  computation  of  2464  years.  The  Cali-ynga  is  not  a  inocb 
of  reckonint^  in  use  among  the  Jainas,  though  repeatedly  mentioned 
in  these  papers.  Perhaps  the  present  or  fifth  age,  according  to  their 
computation,  may  be  here  meaut :  it  begins  the  Iburth  year  aAer 
Vard'hama'jna's  demise.  H.  T.  C. 

t  I  have  been  intoimed  by  Jainw  in  Bengal  that  they  reckoq 
Vabd'hama'na  to  have  lived  580  years  before  tlie  Era  o/^ViCHA- 

MA'PITYA.  H.  T.  C.     " 
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^  LIST   0?  THE    KAM^S    OF   THE   GUEUS, 

From  the  hat  Ttrfhacara  tfAncict^  Times,  tbtvn  to  the  present  Guru. 

VARD'HA'MANA  SWA'MI', 

*         - 

The  twenty-rfourth  Tlrt'hacara  of  the  last  List. 

1.  Gautama*  2SupHARMAt,  3 JambAkaVha, 
4  Virase'n  A'cha'ryaJ,  5  Vrishabhase'n  A'cha'- 
RYA,  6  Sidd'hase'n  A'Cha'rya,  7  VIrase'n  A'cha'- 
RYA,  8  Sinva'nand  Acharya,  9  Cunda  cu^d 
AcHARYA,  10  GrTdhrape'nch  A'cha'rya,  11  Ma* 
YtiuAPE'NCH  Acha'rya,  12  Dha'rase'n  A'cha'rya, 
13   Bahuse'n    Acharya,    14    Ca'liparame's'war 

SWAMf,      IdJtNASeV    A'CHA'rYA,      16    GuNABHAbR 

Acha'rya,  17  Akalomka  SwA'aif,  18  Veekalonka 
Swa'mI,  19  Abmayachandra  Sipd'ha'nt,  20  Sru- 
tamunivata'rca,  21  Pujyavada,  22Vidya'na'- 
T'ha,  23  Jayasena,  24  Avirase'na,  25  Lacshmi- 
se'naba'la'rca,  26  Cha'rucirtipandit  Acha'rya, 
the  present  priest  at  BHligola :  his  age  is  65 ;  and  he 
arrived  at  his  present  rank  30  years  ago. 

Chamundara'y,  after  having  established  the  wor- 
ship of  this  image,  became  proud  and  elated,  at 
placing  this  God,  by  his  own  authority,  at  so  vast 
an  expense  of  money  and  labour.  Soon  after  this, 
when  he  performed,  in  honour  of  the  god,  the  cere- 
mony of  jPanch&mfitd  Sndna^  (or  washmg  the  image 


9  Meaning  Vard'hama^na's  eldest  disciple,  ndraed  Indra- 
HHiiTi,  and  siimamed  GauTama,  because  he  was  of  that  iamily  or 
G6tra.    H.  T.  C. 

t  Sud'harma  was  on(B  of  Vard'hama'Ma's  disciples,  and  the 
only  one  who  has  left  successors.     H.  T.  C. 

I  The  dimple  and  successor  of  J  ambuswam1»  was  Prabhava. 
The  person,  who  furnished  this  list,  has  skipped  from  Sud'harm  a's 
disciple  to  some  priest,  who  may  have  been  liis  remote  successor,  at 
an  interval  of  several  bundred  degreef,    H.  T.  C. 
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ivith  five  liquids,  milk,  curds,  butter,  honey,  and  sn* 
gar;)  vast  quantities  of  these  things  were  expendeil, 
in  msxky  hundred  pots :  but,  through  the  wondcrftl 
power  of  the  god,  the  liquor  descended  not  lower  tbaa 
the  navel,  to  check  the  pride  and  vanity  of  the  worship- 
per. Chamundaray,  not  knowing  the  cause,  wasfilied 
with  grief,  that  his  intention  was  frustrated  of  clean* 
ing  the  image  completely  with  this  ablution.  While 
he  was  in  this  situation,  the  celestial  nymph  Pad- 
maVati,  by  order  of  God;  having  transformed  ber- 
jself  into  the  likeness  of  an  aged  poor  woman,  ap- 
peared, holding  in  her  hand  the  five  jdmrYtM,  in  a 
BSliiyagoia,  (or  small  silver  pot,)  for  washing  the  sta? 
tue :  and  signified  her  intention  to  Chamundara't, 
who  laughed  at  the  absurdity  of  this  proposal  for 
accomplishing  what  it  had  not  been  in  his  power  to 
effect.  Out  of  curiosity,  however,  he  permitted  her 
to  attempt  it :  when,  to  the  great  surprize  of  the 
beholders,  she  washed  the  image  with  the  liquor 
brought  in  the  tittle  silver  vase.  Gh  amundaba'y,  re- 
penting his  sinful  arrogance,  performed  a  second 
time,  with  profound  respect,  his  ablution,  on  which 
they  had  formerly  wasted  so  much  valuable  liquids; 
and  washed  conjpletely  the  body  of  the  image. 

From  that  time,  this  place  is  named  after  the  silver 
vase  (or  B6Hiyagota)  which  was  held  in  PadmaVat^ 
liand*  Sravmia  (Sramana)  is  the  title  of  a  Jain  San-t 
nyasl ;  and,  as  this  place  is  the  principal  residence  of 
these  Sannyasisj  the  people  call  it  Sravan-BilUgola. 

Many  years  after  this  period,  a  king,  named  Bhat- 
TAVAED  HAN,  rcigucd  at  Dzoaratipattan  ;  which  thir 
people  now  call  generally  by  the  name  of  Doragut, 
or  Vorasamudram.  It  is  said,  that  he  wanted  a  fi,n- 
ger.  One  d^y,  as  he  5at  with  his  concubine  (who  was 
of  the  Vaishfiava  sect)  upon  the  terrace  of  his  palace^ 
she  observed,  in  the  public  street,  a  Jain  Sannyasi 
jpassiiig,  who  avoided  conversibg  with  any  persotf; 
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ATld  was  under  a  holy  vow  of  abstaining  from  taking 
food  in  the  house  of  any  person  who  was  lame,  or 
deficient  in  any  of  the  members  of  his  body.  Upon, 
hearing  of  the  vow  which  he  had  made,  she  asked 
the  king,  from  motives  of  curiosity,.  *'  Behold  your 
Guru!  will  he,  at  ypur  request,  eat  food  with  you ?** 
The  R&jA,  not  recollecting  the  customs  of  t\\t  Gurus, 
replied  "  Why  not  ?  will  he  not  come  to  the  house  of 
his  own  disciple?  if  he  refuse  at  my  request,  1  will 
abandon  my  sect,  and  bind  myself  to  your  command; 
but,  if  he  comply,  contrary  to  your  expectation, 
you  must  conform  to  my  sentiments."  Then  the 
Rdjdy  descending  from  the  terrace,  advanced  to  the 
GurUy  and  asked  him  to  take  food,  walking,  at  th^ 
same  time,  round  him,  with  closed  hands^  and  pro- 
nouncing, three  times  successively,  tlie  following  sa- 
cred form  of  words,  according  to  th^  rules  of  their 
religion.  ^  "  O  Lord !  reverence  be  to  you !  stay  ! — 
for  Bramara'y A h's  sake— comply !" — After  he  had 
used  this  prayer,  he  took  water  into  his  hands,  to 
give  to  him,  with  the  following  form.  "Adoration ! 
O  Lord  1-r- Adoration  !  do  purify  this  water ! "  But 
the  SnjD&mi^  without  speaking,  retired  to  the  temple; 
where  he  resolved  to  fast  that  day,  as  au  ^xpiatioi^ 
iox  being  invited  to  eat  by  a  maimed  man. 

Bhattavard'han^,  following  his  Guru  to  th? 
temple,  upon  inquiry^was  informed  of  its  being  for-r" 
bidden  by  their  law^:  he  then  explained  to  the  Guru^ 
what  had  passed  between  him  and  his  beloved  mis*r 
tress,  and  earnestly  intreated .  the  priest  to  c6mply 
with  his  request;  declaring,  that  if  it  were  refused, 
he  mus.t  join  the  other  sect,  whence  great  misfortunes 
would  befal  their  religion :  the  Swdmi  replied,  that  he 
would  suffer  death,  or  any  other  misfortune,  rather 
than  for  the  king'3  favor  do  what  was  contrary  to 
$he  law* 

ypon  this  Tffusali  Bh^ttavajid'han,  agreeably 
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to  the  €otnmand$  of  his  mistress,  whom  lie  loved, 
joined  her  sect,  which  was  that  of  the  Vaishnapas; 
;ind,  from  that  tin^e,  his  name  was  changed  iVom 
Bhattavard'han,  to  Vishnuvard'han.  Thii 
country  was  ruled,  for  many  years,  by  his  descendr 
ants.  On  the  downfal  of  that  dynasty  of  princes, 
their  dominions  wejre  ponqucred  by  tlje  Jfings  of 
Bljayanagar. 

After  ]the  Raj&s  of  Mysore  had  obtained  possessioa 
f)f  this  country,  under  the  Anigdndi  kin^,  they 
grante.d  lands,  of  the  amount  of  1000  pagodas  annu- 
ally, to  the  god ;  and  of  the  amount  of  120  pagodas, 
to  the  college  oi Sannyitsis.  While  their  power  lasted, 
they  protected  the  Jaim  without  permitting  the  in- 
tolerant spirit  of  other  sects  to  disturb  jtheir  religious 
ceremonies  and  duties.  In  the  reign  of  Chicca-De'- 
vara'ja  Vadeyar,  ajain^  named  Annaya  Chettt, 
constructed,  at  this  placcy  the  tank  named  Caiydnl . 

Formerly  Ra'manuja,  the  famous  Vaishnava  re- 
former, under  the  encouragement  of  the  confusion 
which  then  prevailed  in  the  government,  came  hither, 
with  the  vain  desire  of  disputing  with  the  JainSj 
about  their  laws  and  religion.  After  his  conference 
with  them,  he  had  it  proclaimed,  that  he  had  worsted 
the  Jaimy  in  their  disputations  on  religion  and  law; 
and  erected  here  a  pillar,  on  which  yv^ere  inscribed 
the  symbols  of  the  oanc'ha  and  Chacra;  ^and,  cutting 
off  a  small  piece  of  the  finger  of  the  left  hand  of 
G6mat  TsVar  Swa'mi,  he  departed. 

Bclligola  is  the  most  revered  place  of  the  Jain  wor- 
ship above  the  Ghats.  Here  are  two  mountains ;  one 
called  Indragiriy  and  the  other,  Cha)ulragiri:  the 
former  is  situated  on  the  north-west,  adjoining  to  the 
village  :  on  its  summit  atands  their  famous  image  of 
Gomat  Is  war  Swa'mi*,  of  the  height  of  eighteen 

^ T '  ■        ■  ■    .       I 

•  Pltte  2. 
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fathoms,  inclosed  within  a  strong  wall,  with  many 
small  temples  and  other  buildings.  Here  were,  in 
former  times,  seventy-two  well  shaped  images;  of 
which  there  now  remain,  in  good  condition,  only 
forty-two,  placed  in  a  gallery,  under  a  portico,  sup- 
ported by  pillars,  which  is  carried  inside,  along  the 
wall.  They  say,  that  these  are  images  of  their  Tir- 
^'Aflrc^r^,  of  the  last,  present,  and  future  ages.  The 
great  image,  being  of  too  great  height  to  be  covered, 
is  in  the  open  air;  appearing  like  a  column  on  the 
hill,  when  viewed  as  far  as  eight  c6s  on  all  sides. 

On  the  other  hill,  called  Ckandragiri,  close  to  the 
village,  are  several  sacred  temples;  there  are  also 
many  temples  in  the  town.  The  Sannyasi  resides  in 
a  Mafha  within  the  fown  ;  where  are  some  images 
of  stone  and  metal,  for  bis  domestic  worship  :  in 
other  places,  he  employs  people  to  perform  worship 
to  them  regularly.  In  the  government  of  the  Mysore 
Rajh,  and  of  Haider  Nayac,  certain  villages  were 
granted,  in  Jagi7%  to  the  god  and  the  college.  There 
are  not  any  families  of  any  other  principal  casts,  ex- 
cepting Jains^  in  the  village  of  Bmigola.  • 

At  this  place  they  used  to  celebrate,  once  a  year,  a 
great  festival  to  the  god.  Two  months  before  its 
commencement,  the  head  of  the  J/flf^Aa  used  to  send 
^  writteil  notice  over  the  country,  to  announce  the 
festival  to  2\\  Sr&vacs  or  Jai7is.  On  the  receipt  of 
this  paper,  great  numbers  of  this  sect,  even  fiom 
Hindustan^  came  to  attend  the  ceremony,,  and  worship 
the  god.  This  festival  was  neglected,  ftjr  six  or  se- 
ven years,  through  the  oppression  of  the  late  goverji- 
jnentj  and  has  i\ot  yet  oeen  renewed  ;  because  their 
lands  have  been  resumed,  ^nd  included  in  the  lands 
of  gove^riiment.    '  " 
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TramlaiioH  of  an  Inseription,  cut  on  a  Storte,  upon  the 
Hill  of  BilUgola^  in  front  of  the  Image. 

'  BE  GOOD  FOR  ALL.' 

Jc5E  success  to  the  famous  Ra'manuVa  *,  who  is 
lord  above  tlie  lords  of  Atiflm  or  Sanny^sis ;  who, 
like  the  mijjlity  fire  from  the  face  oiVddaoanala^  dis- 
perses or  dries  up  the  water  of  the  ocean  of  Pashad^ 
daSy  or  infidels;  who  is  chief  among  the  slaves  of  the 
Lily  feet  of  Srirangaraja ;  who  allows  a  passage 
through  Vicunta^  ornamented  with  many  edifices  erf 
precious  stones. 

In  the  year  of  the  Saca  1 290  f,  in  the  CHaca  year 
of  the  cycle,  on  Thursday,  the  lOtli  of  the  month 
oi  Bhadrapady  be  success  and  glory  to  the  honour- 
able monarch,  the  sovereign  and  destroyer  of  envious 
princes,  lord  of  foreign  kings,  whose  name  isBucCA- 
ka'ya.  During  his  reign,  on  account  of  the  disputes 
of  the  Jains  and  Bhactas^  the  principal  citizens  of 
the  new  cit}^  or  Hasapat tan,  of  JnSgdndi,  of  Penth 
g6nddf  of  Calahatti  putt  an,  and  of  other  places,  re- 
presented to  the  prince  the  injustice  comnjitted  by 
the  Bhactas:  he  assembled  a  court,  composed  of  the 
following  people:  Covjla  Tiuamala,  Peku  Co* 
Vila  Ti  rum  a  la  Rayana,  and  other  c\nQi  A' charyas^ 
judges,  inhabitants,  and  other  followers  of  the  Tirti^ 
man  and  Teriibadi  marks,  and  the  head  people  or 
chief  officers  of  districts,  and  the  Vaishnavas  of  Ti'^ 
riicul  and  Jambavacid ;  in  which  it  was  determined, 
that  there  was  no  real  cause  of  difference  between 


liMtai 


*  Rama'nuja,  the  famous  author  of  the  Sri-bkashi^,  and  re- 
former ot  the  Wi/ttti  doctiine^  was  born  A.  D,  lOOSi  The  invoca- 
tioii  to  iiim  shows^  that  the  iascriptiou  was  placed  with  tLe  consant 
of  goverumeut*    €•  M* 

t  A.  D,  1367k 
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the  Jains  and  Vaishnavas.  The  Maharaja^  putting 
the  hands  of  the  Jains  into  the  hand^  of  the  Vaish-^ 
navaSy  ordered  that  Xhe  Jaihs  be  permitted  to  use 
their  former  and  usual  great  drums,  as  well  as  the 
CaUihans-nada^  which  had  been  taken-  away  by  the 
Bhactas ;  and,  for  the  performance  of  this,  he  or- 
dered it  to  be  made  public,  by  inscriptions -carved 
upon  stones,  in  the  Jain  temples^  all  over  the  empire^ 
that  no  distinction,  or  contradiction,  appeared  be- 
tween the  rehgion  of  tlie  Jaim  and  Vaishnavas: 
therefore  the  Vaishnwvas  $hould  agree  to  protect  them^ 
while  the  sun  and  moon  endijfe.  Te'humatia,  and 
the  other  chief  people,  then  resolved,  in  token  of 
their  good  will,  that  all  the  Jains,  who  are  inha- 
bitants of  the  different  divisions  of  the  world,  should 
contribute  annually,  at  tlie  rate  of  one  fanam  for 
each  family,  to  defray  the  ceremonies  of  their  god 
^tB6lUgola  Tirfh^  and  to  repair  the  buildings  of  tli« 
Mnalayas^^  or  temples  of  Jika. 

By  continuing  the  above  yearly  gift  for  this  pur- 
pose, while  the  sun  and  moon  remain,  will  be  ob- 
tained the  advantage  of  great  reputation  and  grace* 
If  any  person  refuse, its  execution,  he  shall  go  to  the 
hell  of  tho3e  who  betray  their  kings  and  holy  reli- 
gion;. au4  be,  who  prevents  this  charity,  shall  iacur 
the  sin  of  killing  a  cow,  or  a  Brahmen,  oa  the  bank 
of  the  Gqnga  river. 

"  Whoever  resumes  gifts,  in  money  or  lands,  grant* 
cd  by  himself  or  others,  shall  be  bora  as  an  insect  ifl 
dung^  for  si.\ty  thousand  years." 
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EXTRACTS  OF  A  JOURNAL, 

BY    MAJOR   C.    MACKENZi:^:. 

« 

teh:  24, 1797.  NeAR  Caltfam.  On  arriving  at  Mud- 
giri  several  appearances,  indicated  a  fchatige  in  the 
country,  viz.  the  style  of  building  of  the  pagodas; 
as  we  fiete  foiind  tlicm  of  the  itiosqiie  kind,  with 
domes  and  pillars  in  front ;  others  in  which  the  Lin- 
gam  was  Worshipped  of  a  large  size:  in  the  Dilwal 
of  Ramalingamj  one  of  them  was  a  groiip^  of  five 
Lingtims*,  and  a  great  number  of  stones  were  placed 
round  the  temple,  covered  with  sculpttiresi.  At  a 
temple  of  Hamiman  (the  only  one  secfn  since  we 
came  into  the  Canara  country,)  were!  several  sculp- 
tures, also  placed  round  the  building  J  in  one,  a  god 
or  hero  carried  a  cocoa  tree;  another  waS  d tawing i 
bow ;  a  hand,  in  one  place,  covers  a  horseman ;  and 
an  inscription,  in  two  columns,  was  surmounted  by 
the  sun,  moon,  Lingam^  &c. 

But  that  which  most  attracted  my  atteiitidii, 
was,  close  to  the  mud  wall,  a  round  temple  of  blue 
stone,  with  a  portico  of  four  pillars,  curiously  carved 
and  ornamented :  in  the  portal  within,  facing  the 
north,  was  a  figure,  sitting  cross4egged,  naked,  hirf 
head  covered  with  curls,  like  the  figure  of  Budd'h  ; 
the  nose  was  defaced,  and  a  fracture  run  through  the 
figure.  The  annexed  sketch  will  give  some  idea  of 
itf.  A  poor  woman,  near,  said  it  was  **  the  image 
of  ChindeOy  or  Jain-deo.'"  Without  was  a  greater 
figure  of  the   same   kind,  also  apparently    defaced 


*  The  five  Lingams,  signifying  Ihe  powers  of  nature  united  in  iti 
five  component  elements,  are  sometimes  seen  in  this  form*     C.  M. ' 
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and  neglected :  and  particularly,  the  several  fieads 
of  snakes,  which  as  a  group  shaded  it,  were  muti- 
lated. I  could  obtain  no  further  information  re- 
spectipg  it. 

*  In  consequence  of  notices  received  at  Ongokj  1 
determined  to  call  at  Amrhoaram  to  see  the  antiqui- 
ties lately  discovered  there,  as  the  place  is  near  the 
banks  of  the  Crishtuiy  and  we  could  reach  the  place 
whither  our  tents  were  to  be  sent  early  in  the  day. 
I  therefore,  dispatched  my  interpreter  Boria,  ac* 
companied  by  some  Brdhmens  and  two  Sepahisj  in  the 
evening  to  Amriwaramj  with  directions  to  make 
some  previous  inquiries  into  the  history  of  the  place  t 
and  to  conciliate  the  inhabitants;  particularly  the 
Brdhmens^  who  are  apt  to  be  alarmed  on  these  oc- 
casions. 

In  the  morning  befoJre  day,  we  left  Ibrdmpattan 
by  moon-light,  and  passed  along  the  north  bank  of 
the  Crishna^  We  observed,  a  few  miles  off,  a  dry 
but  deep  cdlava,  or  canal^  leading  off  from  the  river, 
probably  intended  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation.  At 
day-light,  we  were  in  tlie  sandy  bed  of  the  river, 
which  seems  to  be  nearly  two  miles  wide,  including 
the  islands ;  and  contains  no  water  at  present.  We 
ascended  the  shallow  bank  to  Amrisvaram.  The 
temples  appear  to  be  new,  and  are  said  to,  have  been 
recently  built  by  the  Chmtapeili  RAjd^  who  has  fixed 
his  chief  residence  here,  since  Lacshmtpuram  was 
occupied  by  our  troops.  A  high  mud  square  wall 
encloses  the  temples  and  hi?s  houses ;  and  the  rest  of 
the  place  is  laid  in  regular  streets,  at  right  augles, 
in  the  same  manner  with  Jiis  other  places  oi  LacshmU 
puraniy  &c.  A  street,  going  south  from  a  gate  of  the 
temple,  seems  to  be  200  feet  wide;  and  an  open 
choultry  stands  in  the  intersection  of  four  principal 
streets.  I  found  BoRC a  ready  to  receive  me,  attended 
by  some  jBrttft»wcw;  wfco  said^  that  the  people  here 
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were  rather  surprised  and  alarmed  at  the  approach  of 
Europeans  and  Sepahis^  until  he  assured  them  that 
our  oDJect  was  merely  to  view  the  lately  discovered 
ruins.  We  were  then  conducted  to  those  remainsof 
antiquity.  We  found  a  circular  trench,  about  10 
feet  wide,  dug  about  IS  feet  deep,  into  a  mass  of 
masonry,  composed  of  bricks  of  16  inches  square, 
and  4  inches  thick.  It  is  probable,  that  this  body 
of  masonry  did  not  extend  to  a  greater  depth.  The 
central  area  was  still  untouched;  and  a  mass  of  rub- 
bish was  thrown  outside  of  the  ditch,  which  prevented 
any  observation  of  its  original  state ;  but  I  conjecture 
that  the  whole  had,  previous  to  its  opening,  formed 
a  solid  circular  mound.  In  this  ditch,  a  white  slab 
lay  broken,  which  strll  exhibited  some  figures  in  re- 
lievo, of  which  Mr.  SVdenham  took  a  sketch. 
Against  the  outside  of  the  trench,  were  placed  three 
or  four  slabs,  of  the  same  colour,  standing,  but  in- 
clining inwards ;  on  the  inside,  where  these  were  un- 
covered, they  had  no  figures,  except  where  the  top 
of  one  rose  above  the  earth.  Without,  some  sculp- 
tures appeared,  which  lead  me  to  conclude  that  these 
sculptures  were  exposed  on  that  side  to  view.  From 
the  inquiries  of  my  Brdhmens,  1  could  obtain  no  other 
account,  than  that  this  place  was  called  Dtpdl-dinna^ 
or  the  hill  of  lamps.  The  Rqj&y  about  a  year  ago, 
had  given  orders  to  remove  a  large  stone,  to  be 
carried  to  the  new  pagoda,  which  he  was  building, 
when  they  discovered  the  brick  \york,  which  induced 
them  to  dig  up  the  rest  for  the  buildings.  Hie  white 
stones  were  then  brought  to  light,  and  unfortunately 
broken ;  at  least  we  could  perceive  few  of  them ;  and 
though  it  was  said  that  some  were  carried  into  the 
temple*,  the  Brdhmen^  who  was  admitted,  had  per- 
ceived only  some  broken  pieces.      The  sculptured 

flitones  observed,  were  as  follows : 

-  -     -  -  -    .  ■         -- ...  -  , 

*  Some  of  these  have  been  discoTered  lately  (1804)  by  Mb. 
William  Brown^  coDtaining  sculptures,  inscripkioiis,  &c.  of  whkk 
i|  is  pivbable,  that  copies  may  be  proqujret}.    C.  M. 
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A  broken  piece*  still  lying  in  the  ditch,  or  exca- 
vated foundation,  on  which  appeared  somethiijg  like 
a  Lingam^  or  a  pillar^  rising  through  what  seemed 
shaped  like  a  desk^  but  was  probably  designed  for  an 
altar;  a  male  figure  stood  on  the  left,  with  its  arms 
disposed  as  if  pouring  something  on  it;  but  as  the 
upper  part,  and  what  he  held,  were  broken  off,  this 
seems  doubtful.  Near  him  stood  a  female,  holding 
a  Chamb^y  or  pot  on  her  head,  in  the  Hindu  style. 
My  Br&hmen  naturally  enough  concluded,  that  this 
represented  a  female  carrying,  water  to  assist  in  tljiq 
offering  to  the  Lingam.  The  feet  of  two  figures  re- 
mained on  the  right,  which  probably  had  appertained 
to  two.  figures  in  the  same  attitude  on  that  side. '  The 
stone  was  a  white  marble,  called  by  the  natives  Pal* 
rdyiy  or  milk  stone. 

Near  it  stood  three  slabs,  inclining  inwards  against 
the  masonry,  which  had  been  dug  out.  On  the  side 
on  which  they  were  viewed,  no  figures  were  seen ; 
and  they  were  rough  and  unpolished:  it  is  probable 
that  they  have  sculptures,  on  the  side  still  covered 
with  earth;  and  I  have  already  mentioned,  that  some 
designs  appeared  at  the  top  of  one.  If  the  whole 
of  the  circle  was  faced  with  these  slabs,  it  is  to  be 
regretted,  that  this  treasure  of  .antiquity  did  not  fall 
into  better  hands. 

On  the  rubbish  above^  near  these,  and  belonging 
to  some  unfortunately  broken,  were  two  pieces  of 
the  same  white  stone;  one  of  these  seemed  divided 
into  two  compartments,  by  a  border,  on  which  three 
wild  ho^  running  were  sculptured  :  the  outline  is 
well  designed.  The  leg  .of  a  figure  sitting,  and  the 
hind  leg  of  a  horse  appear  above,  remaining  of  the 
ori^nal  design.  Below  the  border,  the  plane  was 
inclined  to  a  lower  border :  and  in  the  space  of  about 
6  inches,  'two  lines  of  characters  were  carved :   on 
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cleaning  off  the  dust,  the  first  line  appeared  fery 
legibly.  I  have  to  regret,  that  the  approaching  heat 
prevented  my  remaining,  to  copy  this  inscription  in 
jaC'SimUe.  Some  of  the  characters  arc,  however,  as 
I  believe,  faithfully  given  in  the  annexed  attempt*; 
and  I  left  a  Br&hmen  to  transcribe  the  whole,  but 
his  copy  was  not  satisfactory.  In  the  place  marked 
cc,  sotne  of  the  letters  seem  to  resemble  those  of 
the  Ceylon  inscription.  The  other  piece  contained 
the  head  of  A  horse>  and  some  deniced  heads  and 
prominent  ornaments  f . 

Nfear  the  gate  of  the  temple  lay  a  slab,  grey  with 
the  crust  of  ages;  but  of  the  same  white  marble. 
On  it,  five  or  six  figures  appeared^  sitting  in  varioas 
attitudes,  on  what  at  first  sight  seemed  to  be  Lint 
gams:  but  upon  close  examination,  their  seats  re- 
sembled  our  chairs. 

The  most  curious  alid  most  complete  piebe  of 
sculpture,  we  found  ai  we  rettirned  along  the  high 
muq  wall  of  this  tetnple ;  laid  as  a  roof,  over  k  smali 
temple  of  Likgainy  of  the  same  maWials,  It  repre* 
sented  the  attack  &nd  escalade  of  i  fortified  plac^. 
The  principal  figure,  on  ^n  elephant  (with  the  usual 
attendants,  the  driv^  khd  the  fanwr,)  seemed  issuinj 
orders :  before  him,  a  pedestrian  figure  with  a  f  oun< 
shield,  seemed  prostrating  himself :  a  graceful  figure 
at  Ml  length,  stood  close  to  the  gd4fe  of  k  toWer, 
fronting  them.  The  tower,  which  Was  octangulftt^ 
Was  surmotitite^l  by  a  rounded  roof  on  pillars^  of  the 
shape  of  an  Ambari ;  under  which  an  archer  was  tc^ 
presented,  in  the  act  of  drawing  his  bow^  and  sbbotihig 
iat  an  assailant,  whtt  covens  himself  with  his  shield^, 
while  mounting  the  rampart  by  a  ladder:  another 
figure,  from  behind  the  rampart,  appeared  peeping 
over,  and  covered  by  some  defensive  arms :  several 
horsemen,  and  a  man  mounted  t)n  a  bidlock,  seemed 
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to  support  the  attack.  The  town  ^nd  r^iippart  seem 
to  be  of  stone,  from  the  lines  drawn  pbliquely  to 
represent  the  perspective,  which,  howeyer  awkwardly 
done,  was  the  first  attempt  of  the  kind  I  had  observed 
in  Indian  sculpture*  To  whatever  age  this  is  to  be 
attributed,  we  here  find  an  escalade,  defispce  by 
flanking  towers,  and  their  use,  and  the  mode  of 
attack  and  defence,  iUu$trated  by  a  Hindu  sculpture. 

When  mention  of  these  sculptures  was  first  made 
to  me  at  OngolCy  it  was  hinted,  that  they  contained 
iparks  pf  the  wprship  of  the  Jains^;  but  nothing  of 
the  kind  appeared  There.  "Vi^ithout^y  mentioning 
the  subject,  I  found  that  the  sam/e  |dea  prevailed  at 
this  place,  though 'my  Br&hmen  coxAA  give  me  no 
good  reason  for  it;  and  the  account  which  he 
received  of  the  Jains,  was  very  obscure :  it  was  said 
that  they  were  formerly  a  powerfiil  people,  who  con- 
tested the  sway  with  tne  Br&hmens. 

On  the  lower  part  of  the  same  slab,  and  divided 
by  a  bolder  containing  figures  of  animals,  were 
sculptui^d  four  figures  of  men  sitting  on  chairs,  and 
reclining,  in  attitudes  different  from  each  other,  but 
all  jsignificant  of  a  graceful  negligence,  indicating 
careless  £asfi.  One  of  them  had  his  hand  disposed 
on  his  foreajsty  or  in  the  chain  which  hung  from  it; 
another  isusemed  to  incline  to  one  side,  leaning  against 
his  chair,  with  one  leg  and  thigh  thrown  over  the 
other ;  and  wanted  nothing  but  a  hooka  to  be  placed 
in  his  hand,  to  give  a  complete  idea  oi  that  languid 
attitude,  in  which  we  sometimes  see  an  Indian  throw 
himself,  when  satiated  with  thesis  fragrant  jsteams 
that  overpower  and  gratify  the  sense.  The  chairs 
were  circular,  of  a  cylindrical  form,  and  the  hade 
forming  half  a  circle.  A  number  of  small  lines 
divided  them  longitudinaUy>  and  seemed  to  represent 
cane  work.     The  throne  or  se^ts  represented  in 

'    '■    ■ I   —1     ■  ■  I        I       ■      I       IP       I     I  I II  I         ,       I,      I  III  ■! 

5  A  figure  cross  legg^  bas  been  since  discovered  on  some  of  the 
scnlpturts  found  thQte;  €•  M. 
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other  Hindu  sculptures,  I  had  never  observed  be- 
fore with  backs ;  so  that  these  seem  to  have  another 
origin.  The  figures  were  too  small  to  admit  of  dis- 
tinguishing ornaments :  the  head  dress  uras  round, 
and  not  raised  so  high  as  those  commonly  represented 
on  stones. 

On  another  stone^  but  uncertain  whether  belonsiBg 
.to  these,  was  represented  the  remains  of  a  goc^  or 
chief,  sitting  on  a  chair,  and  fanned  by  a  female, 
holding  a  choury.    It  is  well  known,  that  Hindu 

princes,  sitting  in  state,  were  generally  thus  attended. 

lo  Crishxa  Ra'ja'  is  described,  sitting  on  his  royal 
throne,  attended  by  two  beautiful  women^  faqnii^ 
him  according  to  royal  usage. 

A  horse  on  another  stone,  is  preceded  by  a  human 
figure  in  a  flying  attitude,  remarkable  for  its  gnice- 
ftil  outline;  but  the  upper  part  of  both  is  destroyed* 

The  legs  of  all  the  figures  are  more  slender  and 
gracefully  disposed,  than  I  have  observed  in  any 
other  Hindu  figures;  nor  have  they  that  drapery, 
which  usually  marks  with  rigid  observance  their  cos- 
tume. Another  remarkable  trait  is  the  vast  number 
of  rings  about  the  feet,  resembling  those  worn  by  the 
lombadi  or  benjari  women.  Non»  are  observed  on 
the  toes  or  arms. 

After  all,  though  this  differ  widely  from  the  carv* 
ings  observed  on  Hindu  buildings,  it  would  be  rash 
to  draw  any  conclusion,  until  an  opportunity  offers 
of  observing  more  sculptures  collected.  A  correct 
drawing  of  the  complete  slab,  over  the  temple  of 
Mahadh^  Avould  be  extremely  desirable,  and  a  com- 
plete section  across  the  area  of  Dipdl-dlnna  would 
perhaps  exhibit  more  remains. 

I  was  disappointed  in  not  finding  any  thing  like 
the  figure  of  Jmndeo,  which  I  had  seen  at  Cdlt/ani. 
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PARTICULARS  OF  THE  JAINS. 

EXTRACTED  FROM  A  JOURNAL 

BY    DOCTOR     r.     BUCHANAN, 
During  Travels  in  Canara. 

JljAVING  invited  Pandita  'Acha'rya  Swam!, 
the  Guru  pf  the  JainSy  to  visit  me,  he  came,  attended? 
by  his  most  intelligent  disciples,  and  gave  me  the 
following  account  of  his  sect. 

The  proper  name  of  the  ^ect  is  Arkata  ;  and  they 
acknowledge  that  they  are  one  of  the  twenty-one 
sects,  considered  as  heretical  by  Sancara  'Acha'rya. 
Like  other  Hindus,  they  are  divided  into  Brdhmen, 
Cshatriya,  VaisyUy  and  Sudra.  These  casts  cannot 
intermarry  together ;  but  a  man  of  high  cast  is  not 
disg-raced  by  having  connection  with  a  woman  of  a 
lower  one,  provided  she  be  of  pure  descent.  A  similar 
indulgence  is  not  granted  to  the  women  of  the  higher 
casts.  The  men  are  allowed  a  plurality  of  wives, 
which  they  must  marry  before  the  age  of  puberty. 
The  man  and  woman  must  not  be  of  the  same  family 
in  the  male  line.  Widows  ought  not  to  bum  them- 
sel^s  with  the  bodies  of  their  husbands ;  but  those 
of  the  'Sudra  only  are  permitted  to  take  a  second 
husband.  The  Br^hmens  dJEkdiVaisyas  in  Tulava,  ^n4 
ev^ry  cast  above  the  Ghats,  co;nsider  their  own  chil- 
dren as  their  heirs;  but  the  Rdjds  and  Sudras  of 
Tulwoa,  being  possessors  of  land,  follow  the  custom 
of  the  country;  and  their  heirs  are  their  sister's 
children.  Not  even  the  Siidras  are  permitted  to  eat 
animal  food,  or  to  drink  spirituous  liquors :  nor  is  it 
lawful  for  any  one  to  kill  an  animal,  except  for  the 
Cshatriya  when  engageid  in  war.  They  all  burja  the 
dead, 
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The  A'rhatas  reject  the  Vidas  and  eighteen  Fura- 
rias  of  the  other  Brdhmens,  as  heretical.  They  say, 
that  these  books  were  composed  by  a  Rtshi  named 
Vta'sa,  whom  the  other  Br&hmens  consider  as  an 
incarnation'of  the  deity.  The  chief  book,  of  which 
the  doctrine  is  followed  by  the  Arhaias^  is  named 
Y6ga.  It  is  written  in  the  Sanscrit  language,  and 
character  of  Carn&ta ;  and  is  explained  by  twenty- 
four  Pur&naSj  all  written  by  its  author,  who  was 
named  VrYshabha  Satana,  sl  R^hi,  who  had  ob- 
tained a  knowledge  of  divine  things,  by  long  con- 
tinued prayer.  They  admit,  that  all  BrManem  are 
by  birtn  of  equal  rank ;  and  are  willing  to  show  thdr 
books  to  the  Brdhmens  who  heretically  follow  the 
doctrine  of  the  Vidas ;  but  they  will  not  allow 
any  of  the  lower  classes  to  look  upon  their  MiCred 
writings. 

The  gods  of  the  A'rhatas  are  the  spirits  of'  perfect 
men ;  who,  owing  to  their  great  virtue,  have  becotne 
exempt  from  all  change  and  misfortune ;  and  are  all 
of  equal  rank  and  power.  They  are  called  collec- 
tively by  various  titles,  such  as  JiniswarUy  Arhat, 
and  Sidd'ha  ;  but  each  is  called  by  a  particular  namcj 
or  names ;  for  many  of  them  have  above  a  thousand 
appellations.  These  Sidd'has  reside  in  a  heaven, 
called  Mdcsha;  and  it  is  by  their  worship  only,  that 
future  happiness  can  be  obtained.  The  first  pef^on, 
who  by  his  virtue  arrived  at  this  elevated  station, 
was  A'diIparame'sWaHa  j  and  by  worshipping  him, 
the  favour  of  all  the  Sidd'^has  may  be  procut^.  He 
has  a  thousand  and  eight  names,  the  toost  comt^^on 
of  which,  amongst  his  adorers,  is  Jiniswara^  or  Ood. 

The  servants  of  the  Sidd'has  are  Divatdsj  or  the 
spirits  of  good  and  great  men ;  who,  although  not 
so  perfect  as  to  obtain  an  exemption  from  all  future 
change,  yet  live  in  an  inferior  heaven,  called  Swarga; 
where,  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  they  enjoy  great 
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power  atid  happiness ;  according  to  the  merit  of  the 
good  works,  which  they  performed,  when  living  as 
men.  Swarga  is  situated  higher  in  the  regions  of  the 
air  than  the  summit  of  Mount  MirUy  and  its  inhabi* 
tants  ought  to  be  worshipped  by  men,  as  they  possess 
the  power  of  bestowing  temporal  blessings.  Con- 
cerning the  great  gods  of  the  VSdas,  the  Arhatas  say, 
that  Vishnu  was  a  Kij&i  who  having  performed  cer- 
tain good  works,  was  again  born  a  1^4/4  ^^  ^^  name 
of  Rama.  At  first  he  was  a  great  hero  and  conqueror; 
but  afterwards  he  retired  from  the  pleasures  of  the 
world,  became  a  Sannyhi,  and  lived  a  life  of  such  pu- 
rity, that  he  obtained  Sidd'hi  (beatitude,)  under  the 
name  of  JitMy  which  he  had  assumed,  when  he  gave 
up  his  earthly  kingdom  *.  Mahe'swara  or  'Siva,  and 
Brahma',  are  at  present  DSvatds;  but  are  inferior  in 
rank  and  power  to  Indra,  who  is  the  chief  of  all 
the  happy  beings,  that  reside  in  Swarga.  In  this 
heaven  are  sixteen  stages,  containing  so  manv  differ- 
ent kinds  of  DSoatdSj  who  live  in  a  degree  or  bliss  in 
proportion  to  their  elevation.  An  inferior  kind  of 
DivatdSj  called  VyantaraSy  live  on  mount  MSru;  but 
their  power  and  happiness  are  greatly  inferior  to  those 
of  the  DSoatds  of  Swarga.  The  various  'Sactis,  are 
VyantaraSy  living  on  Mahd-Miru ;  but  they  are  of  a 
malevolent  disposition. 

Below  MahA'MSrUy  and  the  eartii,  is  situated  Bhu- 
*oanay  or  hell ;  the  residence  of  the  spirits  of  wicked 
men.  These  are  called  Racshas  and  jtsuraSy  and  are 
miserable,  although  endowed  witb  great  power.  Bhu- 
K>ana  is  divided  into  ten  plaoes  of  punishment,  which 
are  severe  in  proportioQ  to  the  crimes  of  their  respec- 
tive inhabitaxits. 


*  I  am  bfoimedy  that  the  Jams  have  a  legendary  history  of  Ra''- 
ilACHAWPRAj  xhich  is.teriued  Padmofiiirdna,  and  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  Pwr6M  received  under  that  title  by  the  orthodox  Hindus. 
H.T.a  ' 
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The  heavens  and  earth  in  general,  including  Maka' 
Miru  and  Bhuoana^  are  supposed  never  to  have  been 
created,  and  to  be  eternal;  but  this  portion  of  the 
earth,  Arya  or  Bharata^  is  liable  to  destruction  and 
renovation.  It  is  destroyed  by  a  poisonous  wind, 
that  kills  every  thing ;  after  which  a  shower  of  fiie 
consumes  the  whole  C&nda.  It  is  again  restored  by 
a  shower  of  butter,  followed  by  one  of  milk,  and  that 
by  one  of  the  juice  of  sugar-cane.  Men  and  animah 
then  come  from  the  other  five  Cimdas  of  the  earth, 
and  inhabit  the  new  Arya  or  Bharatacdnda.  The 
books  of  the  Arhatas  mention  many  I>wipa$y  sur- 
rounding Makd-M6ruy  of  which  the  one  we  inhabit 
is  called  JambU  Dttipa.  People  from  this  can  go  as 
far  as  ManushSttara,  a  mountain  in  the  middle  of 
Pushcara-Dwipa,  between  which  and  Jambu'Dasipa 
are  two  seas,  and  an  island  named  DhatucL  Jambu- 
Dwipa  is  divided  into  six  Cdndas,  and  not  into  nine, 
as  is  done  by  the  Brdhmens  who  follow  the  Viditt. 
The  inhabitants  of  five  of  the  Cindas  are  called 
MUcKhas  or  barbarians.  Arya  or  Bharatacdnda  is 
divided  into  fifty-six  Disas  or  provinces  *,  as  is  done 
by  the  other  Brdhmens.  As  Arabia  and  China  form 
two  of  these  Disas,  Arya  would  seem  to  include  all 
the  world,  that  was  tolerably  known  to  the  ^rhataSy 
who  composed  the  books  of  this  sect. 

Every  animal,  from  Indra  down  to  the  meanest 
insect,  or  the  most  wicked  Racsha,  has  existed  from 
all  eternity ;  and  will  continue  to  undergo  changes, 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  rank,  or  from  a  lower  to  a 
higher  dignity,  according  to  the  nature  of  its  actions, 
till  at  length  it  becomes  perfect,  and  obtains  a  place 
among  the  Sidd'has.  ASudra  must  be  born  as  one  of 
the  three  higher  casts,  before  he  can  hope  for  this 
exemption  from  evil ;  but,  in  order  to  become  a  Brdh- 


Perhaps  ibt  56  AtUara-dwipas  are  meant.  H.  T.  C. 
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9nm,  it  is  not  necessary,  that  he  should  be  purified  by 
being  bom  of  a  cow,  as  many  of  the  followers  of  the 
Vedas  pretend.  The  ArhataSy  however  allow,  that 
to  kill  an  animal  of  the  cow  kind  is  equally  sinAil 
with  the  murder  of  one  of  the  human  species.  The 
death  of  any  other  animal,  although  a  crime,  is  not 
of  so  atrocious  a  nature.  The  A'rh^taSy  of  course, 
never  offer  sacrifice,  but  worship  the  gods  and  DSva- 
thy  by  prayer,  and  offerings  of  flowers,  fruits,  and 
incense. 

The  A'rhatas  are  frequently  confounded,  by  the 
BrAhmens  who  follow  the  P^idas^  with  the  Sau- 
gataSj  or  wbrshippers  of  Budd'ha  ;  but  this  arises 
from  the  pride  of  ignorance.  So  far  are  tht, A'rhatas 
from  acknowledging  Budd'ha  as  their  teacher,  that 
they  do  not  think  he  is  now  even  a  Divata ;  but 
allege,  that  he  is  undergoing  various  low  metamor- 
phoses, as  a  punishment  for  his  eiTors.  Their  doc- 
trine, however,  it  must  be  observed,  has  in  many 
points  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  taught  by  the 
followers  of  Budd'ha. 

The  Jain  Brdhmens  are  all  Vaidya^  and  dress  like 
the  others,  who  follow  the  doctrine  of  the  Vidas. 
They  have  Gurus,  who  are  all  Sarmy&sU  ;  that  is  to 
say,  have  relinquished  the  world,  and  all  carnal  plea- 
sures. These  Gurus,  in  general,  acknowledge,  as 
their  superior,  Xht  oiievi\\o\\vt^z.tSra^anaBiUigola^ 
near  Seringapatam  * :  but  Pandita  A'charya  Swa- 
m{  pretends  to  be  at  least  his  equal.  In .  each  Mafha 
there  is  only  one  Sarmydsi ;  who,  when  he  is  near 
death  gives  tlie  proper  instruction  to  one  of  his  fol- 
lowers, who  must  relinquish  the  world  and  all  its 
enjoyments,  except  perhaps  an  indulgence  in  the 
pride  of  devotion.     The  oflSce  is  not  confined  to  the 


<   -•■ 


*  Within  four  miles  of  Chmr6jf-pattmi. 
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Brdhmens ;  none  but  the  Siidras  are  excluded  Itoib 
this  highest  of  dignities ;  for  all  the  Sdnm^Ms,  after 
death,  are  supposed  to  become  Sidd'ha;  and  of  course 
do  not  worship  the  DhatiSy  who  are  greatly  their 
inferiors.  The  Sanmf&sis  never  shave,  but  pull  out 
all  their  hair  by  the  roots.  They  never  wear  a  tar- 
ban  ;  and  are  allowed  to  eat  and  drink  but  once  a 
day.  In  fact,  they  are  very  abstemious ;  and  the  old 
Swa'mI,  who,  from  his  infirmities,  expected  soon  to 
become  a  god,  mortified  the  fiesh  exceedingly.  He 
Crurus  have  the  power  of  fining  all  their  followers, 
who  cheat  or  lie,  or  who  commit  murder  and  adultery. 
Tlie  fines  are  given  to  the  god ;  that  is  to  hig  priest 
These  Gurus  excommunicate  all  those  who  eat  animal 
food,  or  fornicate  with  persons  who  are  not  Jaku; 
which,  of  course,  are  looked  upon  as  greater  crimes 
than  those  that  are  only  punished  by  fine.  The  mar- 
ried Brdhmens  act  as  priests  for  uie  gods,  and  as 
Pur6hitas  for  the  inferior  casts.  The  follower  may 
choose  any  Br&hmen  he  pleases,  for  his  BurMid. 
The  Br&hmen  receives  alms ;  and  reads  prayers  on  the 
occasion ;  as  he  does  also  at  the  marriages,  funerals, 
and  commemorations  of  the  deceased  ancestors  of  his 
followers. 

The  Jains  are  spread  all  over  India  ;  but  at  present 
are  not  numerous  any  where,  except  ip  Tulava.  Tbey 
alledge,  that  formerly  th^y  extended  over  the  whole 
ofA'rjfa  or  Bharatacanda  ;  and  that  all  those,  who  had 
any  just  pretensi(ms  to  be  of  Cshaifiya  descent^  were 
of  their  sect.  It  no  doubt  appears  clear,  that,  in  the 
south  of  In^a^  niany  powciMil  prince^  were  thdr 
followers,  till  the  time  of  Ra'ma'nuja  A'ciia'&ta. 
They  say,  that,  formerly  they  were  veiy  numerous  in 
Arabia ;  but  that,  about  2500  years  ago,  a  terrijble 
pei^secution  took  place,  at  Mecca,  by  orders  of  a  king 
named  Pa'rswa  Bhat'ta'raca,  which  forced  great 
numbers  to  come  to  this  country.  Their  ideas  of 
history  and  chronology,  however,  as  usual  with  Brih^^ 
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inens^  are  so  very  confused,  that  they  suppose  Pa'rs wa 
BiiatVaraca  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  Mu* 
hammedan  faith.  None  of  them  have  the  smallest 
trace  df  the  Arabian  features ;  but  are  in  every  respect 
entirely  Hindus. 

• 

There  are  two  kinds  of  temples  among  the  Jains; 
otie  covered  virith  a  roof,  and  cMed  Basti ;  and  the 
(Other  an  open  area  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  called 
BettUf  which  signifies  a  hill.  The  temples  of 'Si  va  and 
ViisHNxr,  the  great  gods  of  the  followers  of  the  VSdas^ 
are  called  here  Gadks.  In  the  Btzstis  are  here  woiv 
shipped  the  images  of  twenty-four  persons,  who  have 
obtained  Sidttki,  or  become  gods.  These  images  kre 
all  naked,  and  exactly  of  the  same  form ;  but  they 
are  called  by  different  names,  according  to  the  person, 
whom  they  are  meant  to  represent.  These  idols  are 
in  the  form  of  a  man  sitting.  In  the  temples  called 
B'dtfUy  the  only  image  of  a  SiMha^  is  that  of  a  persoh 
called  GdMAtA  Raja,  who,  while  on  earth,  was  a 
pot«^erful  king.  The  images  of  G6MAtA  Ra'ja  are 
naked,  aod  always  of  a  colossal  size.  That,  which 
is  ait  Kufcul*^  is  mado  of  one  piece  of  granite,  the 
extreme  dimensions  of  which,  above  ground^  are  38 
fetet  in  height,  10^  feet  in  breadth,  and  10  feet  in 
thi)ckne!9fs.  now  much  is  below  ground,  I  cannot  say ; 
but  it  is  protebly  ^nk  at  least  three  feet,  as  it  has  mo 
lateral  support.  According  to  an  inscri]ption  on  tlie 
stone  itself,  it  \t^s  «nade  by  ViiaA-PANDiA^  son  of 
BHAitiAyE'NB«A,  i$9  yeoTS  ngo. 

The  Jains  deny  the  creation  of  man,  as  well  as  of 
the  world.  They  allow,  that  Brahma'  was  the  son 
of  a  king,  and  that  he  is  a  Dboath  ;  and  the  favourite 
servant  of  G6mata  RaVa;  but  they  altogether  deny 
his  creative  power.  Brahma',  and  the  other  D&oatds, 
are  worshipped,  as  I  have  said,  by  the  Jains^  who 


*  Cercd^  Rkhnbl's  map,  (U.  L) 
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have  not  become  Sanny&sU ;  but  all  the  images  of 
these  supposed  beings,  that  are  to  be  found  in  the 
BastiSj  or  BeftuSy  are  represented  in  a  posture  of  ado- 
ration, worshipping  the  Sidd'hd  to  whom  the  temple 
is  dedicated.  These  images,  however,  of  the  Z)ivatdSj 
are  not  objects  of  worship,  but  merely  ornamental; 
and  the  deity  has  not  been  induced  to  reside  in  the 
stone  by  the  powerful  invocations  of  a  Srdhmen. 
When  a  Jain  wishes  to  adore  one  of  these  inferior 
spirits,  he  goes  to  the  temple  dedicated  to  its  peculiar 
worship.  Ra'ma  is  never  represented  by  an  idol  in  a 
Basfiy  although  he  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  Sidd'ha: 
and,  although  Gan'esa  and  Hanuma'n  are  acknow- 
ledged to  be  UtoataSy  these  favourites  of  the  folloMrers 
of  the  Vtdas  have  no  images  in  the  temples  of  the 
Arhdtas. 

The  Jains  have  no  tradition  of  a  great  deluge,  that 
destroyed  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth;  but  they  believe,  that  occasionally  most  of 
the  people  of  Arya  are  destroyed  by  a  shower  of  fire. 
Some  have  always  escaped  to  the  other  CAndas^  and 
have  returned  to  re-people  their  native  country,  after 
it  has  been  renovated  by  showers  of  butter^  milk, 
and  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane.  The  accounts  of 
the  world,  and  the  various  changes,  which  the  Jmns 
suppose  it  to  have  undergone,  are  contained  in  a  book 
called  L6ca  Swarupa.  An  account  of  Gr6MATA-RA'YA 
is  given  in  a  book  called  Gdmata  Rdya  Cheritra. 
The  Camunda  R&ya  Purdna  contains  a  history  of 
the  twenty-four  Sidd'has  worshipped  in  the  Bastis. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  SECT  OF  JAINS, 


BY  U.  T.  C0L£B{LOOK£,    £SQ. 

A  HE  information  collected  by  Major  Macken- 
zie, concerning  a  religious  sect  hitherto  so  imperfectly 
known,  as  that  pf  the  Jainas,  and  which  has  been 
even  confounded  with  one  more  numerous  and  more 
widely  spread  (the  sect  of  Budd'ha),  may  furnish 
the  ground  of  further  researches,  from  which  an  exact 
knowledge  of  the  tenets  and  practice  of  a  very  re- 
markable order  of  people,  may  be  ultimately  expected. 
What  Major  Mackenzie  has  communicated  to  the 
society,  comes  from  a  most  authentic  source;  the  de- 
clarations of  two  principal  priests  of  the  Jainas  them- 
selves. It  is  supported  by  similar  information,  pro- 
cured from  a  like  source,  by  Dr,  F.  Buchanan^ 
during  his  journey  in  Mysore^  in  the  year  following 
the  reduction  of  Seringapatam.  Having  the  permis- 
sion of  Dr.  Buchanan,  to  use  the  extracts,  which  I 
had  his  leave  to  make  from  the  journal  kept  by  hini 
during  that  journey;  I  have  inserted,  in  tne  preced- 
ing article,  the  information  received  by  him  from 
priests  of  the  Jcdna  sect. 

I  am  enabled  to  corroborate  both  statements,  from 
conversation  with  Jaina  priests,  and  from  books,  iu 
my  possession,  written  by  authors  of  the  Jaina  per- 
suasion. Some  of  those  volumes  were  procured  for 
me  at  Bemres ;  others  were  obtained  from  the  pre- 
sent Jagat-S'e't,  at  Morshedabady  who,  having 
changed  his  religion,  tp  adopt  the  WQrsliip  gf  Vish- 
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n'u,  forwarded  to  me,  at  my  request,  such  books  of 
his  former  faith,  as  were  yet  within  his  reach. 

It  appears,  from  the  concurrent  result  of  all  the 
inquiries  which  have  been  made^  that  the  Jainas  con- 
stitute a  sect  of  Hindus^  differing,  indeed,  from  the 
rest,  in  some  very  important  tenets ;  but  following) 
in  other  respects,  a  similar  practice,  and  maintaining 
like  opinions  and  observances. 

The  essential  character  of  the  Hindu  institutions  is 
the  distribution  of  the  people  into  four  great  tribes. 
This  is  considered  by  themselves  to  be  the  marked 

Eoint  which  separates  them  from  MltcKhas  or  Bav- 
arians. The  JainaSj  it  is  found,  admit  the  same 
division  into  four  tribes,  and  perform  like  religious 
ceremonies,  termed  Samciras,  from  the  birth  of  a 
male  to  his  marriage.  They  observe  similar  fasts, 
and  practise,  still  more  strictly,  the  received  maxims 
for  refraining  from  injury  to  any  sentient  being. 
They  appear  to  reco^ise,  as  subordinate  deities, 
some,  it  not  all,  of  the  gods  of  the  prevailing  sects; 
but  do  not  worship,  in  particular,  the  five  principal 
gods  of  those  sects ;  or  any  one  of  them  by  prefer- 
ence ;  nor  address  prayers,  or  perform  sacrifice,  to 
tht  sun,  or  to  fire :  and  they  diifer  from  the  rest  of 
the  HinduSy  in  assigning  the  highest  place  to  certain 
deified  saints,  who,  according  to  their  creed,  have 
successively  become  superior  gods.  Anotiher  point, 
in  which  tney  materially  disagree,  is  the  rejection  of 
the  i^ias^  the  divine  authority  of  which  they  deny ; 
condemning,  at  the  same  time,  the  practice  of  sacri- 
fices, and  the  other  ceremonies,  which  the  followers 
of  the  Vidas  perform,  to  obtain  speci6c  promised 
consequences,  in  this  world,  or  in  the  next. 

In  this  respect,  the  Jainas  resemble  the  Batidd^has 
or  Saugatas,  who  eaually  deny  the  divine  authority 
of  the  Vidas  ;  and  who  similarly  worship  certain  pre- 
eminent saints,  admitting  likewise,  as  subordinate  dei- 
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ties,  nearly  the  whole  pantheon  of  the  orthodox 
Hindus.  They  differ,  indeed^  in  regard  to  the  history 
of  the  personages,  whom  they  have  deified ;  and  it 
may  be  hence  concluded,  that  they  have  had  distinct 
founders ;  but  the  original  notion  seems  to  have  been 
the  same.  In  fact,  this  remarkable  tenet,  from  which 
the  Jainas  and  Baudd*has  derive  their  most  conspicu-. 
ous  peculiarities,  is  not  entirely  unknown  to  the  or- 
thodox Hindus.  The  followers  of  the  VSdas,  accord- 
ing to  the  theology,  which  is  explained  in  the  F^- 
d&nta^  considering  the  human  soul  as  a  portion  of  the 
divine  and  universal  mind,  believe,  that  it  is  capable 
of  perfect  union  with  the  divine  essence :  and  the 
writers  on  the  VSddnta  not  only  affirm,  that  this  union 
and  identity  are  attained  through  a  knowledge  of 
God,  as  by  them  taught ;  but  have  hinted,  that  by 
such  means  the  particular  soul  becomes  God,  even  to 
the  actual  attainment  of  supremacy  *.   ^ 

So  far  the  followers  of  the  VSdas  do  not  virtually 
disagree  with  the  Jainas  and  BauMhas.  Biit  they 
have  not,  like  those  sects,  framed  a  mythology  upon 
the  supposed  history  of  the  persons,  who  have  suc- 
cessively attained  divinity;  nor  have  they  taken 
these  for  the  objects  of  national  worship*  AH  three 
sects  agree  in  their  belief  of  transmigration.  But  the 
Jainas  are  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  their  ad^ 
missfon  of  no  opinions,  as  they  themselves  affirm^ 
which  are*  not  founded  on  perception,  or  on  proof 
drawn  from  that,  or  from  testimony. 

It  does  not,  however,  appear,  that  they  really  with- 
hold belief  from  pretended  revelations  ;  and  tne  doo- 
trines,  which  characterise  the  sect,  are  npt  confined 
to  a  single'  tenet ;  but  form  an  assemblage  of  mytholo*-' 
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gical  and  metaphysical  ideas  fouqd  apiong  other  sects, 
joined  to  many,  .visionary  and.  fantastic  notions  of 
their  own.  .    f=       ^      t    . 

Theip  jbelief  in  the  eternity  of  nmtter^  and.  perpetu- 
ity of  the  world,  iscomiinontQ  the  iSi^A^^r phUoa^hy^ 
jfrom.  which  it  was  perhaps  io^mediately  takep,  .  Their 
description  of  the  world  has  much  analogy  to  that 
which  is  given  in  the  Puraiias,  or  Indian  theogonies: 
but  the  scheme  has  been  rendered  still  more  extrava- 
gant. Their  precaution,  to.  a  void  injuring  apy  being 
IS  a  practice  inculcated  in  the  orthodox:  religion,  but 
which  has  been  carried  by  them  to  a  ludicsous  ex* 
treme  *. 

In  their  notions  of  the  soul,  and  of  its*  union  with 
body,  and  of  retribution  for  good  and  evil^  some  aoa^ 
logy  is  likewise  observable.  The  Jainas.  conceive  tbe 
soul  (Jk^),to  have  been,  eternally  united  to  a  very 
subtil  material  body,  or  rather  to  two. such  bodies, 
one  of  which  is  invanable,  and  consists. (jf  I  rightly 
apprehend  their  metaphysical  notions)  qf  the  powers 
of  the  mind ;  the  other  is  variable,  ami  is  <:pmposed 
of  its  passions  and  affections :  (this,  at  leasts  is  what 
I  understand  them  to  mean  by  the  Ta^asa  -^nd  Car- 
mana'Sariras),  The  soul,,  so  embodied,  .be^x^naes,  in 
its  successive  transmigrations,  united  \Yith)a  grosaer 
body  denominated  Aadarica,  which  retains .^  cteiBnite 
form^  as  man  and  other  mundane  beings,;,  or  it  is 
joined  with  a  purer  essence  varying  in  its  appearance 
at  pleasure,  as  the  gods  and  genii  This  last  is  termed 
Vfiicdrica.  They  distinguish  a  fifth  sort  of  body,  u^- 
der  the  name  of  ^AMrica,  which  they  expban  .as^  a 
minute  form,  issuing  from  the  head  of  a  meditative 
sage,  , to  consult  an  omniscient  saint;  and  returning 
with  the  desired  information  to  the  person  whence 

Will  ^  .      .  11  I  *  ■  ■  ■ .  ,  ,  ,    ■ 

*  Jaina  Priests  u8U9lly  bear  a  brppm  adapted  to.  sweipp  insecU  «jul 
«if  tiieir  wa^ ;  lest  Uie^r  uiould  tread  oa  the  miniitest  being. 
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that  form  ifisued/ ol'rathet'frt>mw'fiich  it  was  don- 
gated;  for  they  sup[i(JSte  thf^WftimdiihSation  not  to 
have  been  interrupted.  '        ' 

The  soul  is  nierer  completely  separated  from  mat- 
ter, until  it  obtain  a  final  release  f¥om  corporeal 
sufferance,  by  dcificatk)ft,  through'  a  perfect  disen- 
gagement froth  good  arid  evil,  in  the  person  of  a 
beatified  saint.  Intermediately  it  receives  retribu- 
tion  for  the  benefits  or  injuries  ascribable  to  it  in  its 
actual  or  precedent  state,  according  to  a  Stiict  prin- 
ciple of  retaliation,  receiving  pleasure  or  pain  from 
the  isame  individual;  who,  in  a  present  or  former 
jBtate,  was  either  benefited  or  aggrieved. 

Major  Mackenzie's  information  confirms  that, 
which  I  had  also  received,  coriceniing  the  distribu- 
tion of  these  sectaries  into  clergy  and  laity.  In 
Hindmfan  the  Jainm  are  usually  called  Sy auras  ;  but 
distinguish  themselves  into  'Srdvacas  and  VatiSr  The 
laity  (termed  ^ Srdoaca)  in^\\}des  persons  of '  various 
tribes,  as  indeed  is  the  case  with  Hindus  of  other 
sects':  but,  on  this  side  of  Indi^,  the  Jainas^ve  mostly 
of  the  Frt%tfclrfS3  *♦  ^te  orthodox  Hindus  WsLve  a 
seciilar,*  as;WfeH' ad  a  regulMv  clergy:  n  Sr^dhmarta, 
following' the  practiti^  of  effidatifyg  at  the  ceremonies 
of  hii  religion,  without  qnitHng  the  orderof  a  house-' 
hold^,  tnay  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  secu- 
lar clerg^;  one  who  follows  a  worldly  profession, 
(that  of  husbandry  for  example,)  appertains  to  the 
laity;  and  so  do  people  of  other  tribes:  but  persons, 
who-  have  passed  in tp  the  several  orders  of  devotion, 
maiy  ht  reckoned  to  constitute  the  regular  clergy. 
The  JdiHas  have,  in  like  manner,  priests  who  have 
entered  into  an  order  of  devotion  ;  and  also  em  ploy 

-^^•""""^ — " — ■ — — ~' — ■*— • — - — ■ — -  Tr  -  ■ 

*  I  understand  that  their  Vai^ya  class  ioclude^  eiglit*  -lour  tribes : 
of  whom  th^  nMbst  common  are  tbote  denominated  O'Mwdi,  AgarwAl^ 
jPmiwir,  and  C'kandiw6L  '     •     ' 
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Br&hmanas  at  their  ceremonies;  and,  for  want  of 
Brdhmanas  of  their  own  faith,  they  even  hs^ve  re- 
course  to  the  secular  clergy  of  the  orthodox  sect. 
This  subject  is  sufficiently  explained  by  Major  Mac- 
kenzie and  Dr*  Buchanan  ;  I  shall,  however,  add, 
for  the  sake  of  a  subsequent  remark,  that  the  JainaM 
apply  the  terms  Yaii  and  ^Srammia^  (in  Prdcrit  and 
Hindi  written  Samaria^)  to  a  person  who  has  devoted 
himself  to  religious  contemplation  and  austerity;  and 
the  sect  of  Budd'ha  vises  the  word  Sraman'a  for  the 
same  meaning.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  Som-- 
monacodom  of  Siam  is  merely  a  corruption  of  the 
yords  Sramatia  Gauteima,    the  holy  GAUTAiiif a  or 

Budd'ha  *. 

» 

Having  been  here  led  to  a  comparison  of  the  Indiaa 
sects  which  follow  the  precepts  of  the  Vidas^  with 
those  which  reject  their  authority,  I  judge  it  neces- 
sary to  notice  an  opinion,  which  nas  been  advanced, 
on. the.  relative  antiquity  of  those  religions;  and 
especially  the  asserted  priority  of  the  Baudd'ha^  be* 
fore  the  Bi^dhmanas. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that 
the  earliest  accounts  of  India,  by  l^he  Greeks  who 
yisited  the  country,  describe  its  iii^ljiabitants  ^  dis- 
tributed into  separate  tribes  f.  Consequently  a  sect 
which,  like  the  modern  Baudd'has,  has  no  distinction 
of  cast^  could  not  have  been  then  the  mosrt  prevalent 
in  India. 

li  is  indeed  possible  that  the  followers  of  Budd'ha 
may,  like  the  Jainas,  have  retained  the  distribution 
into  four  tribes,  so  long  as  they  continued  in  Hindustan. 


^^ 


♦  See  As.  Res.  vol.  7,  p.  41 5. 
.    t  Seven  tribes  are  eaiimertted  r  bict  it  is  not  difficult  to  reconcile 
the  distinctions  which  are  stated  by  Arrian  and  StRABO,  with  the 
present  dbtribution  into  four  classes. 
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But  in  that  case,  they  must  have  been  a  sect  of 
Hindus;  and  the  question,  which  is  most  ancient,  the 
Br&hmana  or  the  Baudd'ha,  becomes  a  solecism. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  the  Baudd'has  are  originally 
a  sect  of  Hindiis^  it  may  be  next  questioned  whether 
that,  or  any  of  die  religioife  systems  now  established, 
be  the  most  ancient.  I  have,  on  a  former  occasion*, 
indicated  the  notions  which  I  entertain  on  this  point. 
According  to  the  hypothesis  which  I  then  hinted,  the 
earliest  Indian  sect,  of  which  we  have  any  present 
diistiiict  knowledge,  is  that  of  the  followers  of  the 
practicg.1 75?^,  who  worshipped  the  sun,  fire,  and  the 
elements;  and  who  believed  the  efficacy  of  sacrifices, 
for  the  accomplishment  of  present  and  of  future  pur- 
poses. It  may  be  supposed  that  the  refined  doctrine 
of  the  V6dantis,  or  roUowers  of  the  theological  and 
argumentative  part  of  the  VedaSy  is  of  later  date :  and 
it  does  not  seem  improbable  that  the  sects  oi  Jina 
and  of  Budd'ka  are  still  more  modem.  But  I  appre- 
hend that  the  Vaishnavas^  meaning  particularly  the 
worshippers  of  Ra'Ma  and  of  CRKsHiffA f,  may  be 


♦  'As.  Res.  vol.  8,  p.  474. 
't  In  explanation  of  a  remark  contaiued  in  a  former  essay  (As.  Res. 
Tol.  8,  p.  4>75),  I  take  this  ocoasibn  of  adding,  that  the  mere  mention 
lof  R^'MA  or  of  Crishn%  in  a  passage  of  the  V^das,  without  any 
indication  of  peculiar  reveraice^  would  not  authorize  a  presumption 
against  the  genuineness  of  that  passage,  on  my  hypothesis ;  nor,  ad- 
mitting its  authenticity,  furnish  an  argument  against  that  system.  I 
suppose  "both  heroes  to  have  been  known  characters  in  ancient  fabulous 
history;  but  conjecture,  that^  on  the  same  basis,  new  fables  have 
been  constructed,  ekvatipg  those  perspoagcs  to  tbe  rank  of  gods. 
On  this  supposition,  the  simple  mention  of  them  iq. genuine  portions 
of  the  Vidas,  particularly  in  that^  part  of  it  which  is  entitled  Br^A- 
manfa,  would  not  appear  surprising.  Accordingly,  Crishn'a,  son 
of  Db'vacI,  is  actually  named  m  the  CVhandojj^  UpanUhad  (to- 
wards the  close  of  the  3d  Chapter,)  as  having  received  theological  in- 
formation from'  Oh6ra  a  descendant  of  An($iras.  This  passage, 
which  had  cinwped  my  notice,  was  iadicateil  to  me  by  Mr.  Sfbke, 
from  the  Persian  tnmilation  of  the  Upmshadt 
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subsequent  to  those  sects;  and  that  the  'aSst/Vm  also, 

are  of  more  recent  date,  ' 

■  •   ■    ■• 

'■  ■      ■  .  .  .  r       .  •    : 

I  state  It  as  an  hypothesis,  because  I  am  not  at 
present  able  to- support  the  wliolc  of  this  prositlon  on 
grounds  which  may  appeatr  quite  satisfactory  to  others; 
nor  by  evidence  which  may  entirely  convinc^e  them. 
Some  arguments  will;-  however,  be  advanced,  to  show 
that  the  supposition  is>  not  gratuitous. 

The  long  sought  history  of  C6shmh%  which,  in  the 
original  Sanscrit^  was  presented  to  the  emperor  Ac- 
BER,  as  related  by  Abui-fazil  in  the  Ayin  Acberf\ 
and  of  which  a  Persian  translation  exists,  more  amplo 
than  AbultFazil's  brief  abstract,  has  beenat  length 
recovered  in  the  original  language  f.  A  fuller  a(S 
count  of  this  book  will  be  hereafter  submitted  to  the 
society  :  the  present  occasion  for  the  mention  of  it, 
is  a  passage  which  was  cited  by  Dr.  Buchanan  J, 
from  the  English  translation  of  the  Jyin  jicberi,  for 
an  import  which  is  not  supported  by  the  Persian  or 
Sanscrit  text. 

The  author,  after  briefly  noticing  the  colony  esta* 
blished  in  Cashmir  by  Casyapa,  and  hinting  a 
succession  of  kings  to  the  time  of  the  Curtis  and 
Pdiidatas^  opens  his  detailed  history,  and  list  of 
princes,  with  G6irANDA,  a  contemporary  of  Yud'- 
hisht'hira.  He  describes  As6ca  (who  was  12th 
in  succession  from  G6nanda,)  and  his  son  Jal6ca, 
and  grandson  Dam6dara,  as  devout  worshippers  of 
Siva;  and  Jal6ca,  in  particular,  as  a  conqueror  of 
the  Mkch'haSy  or  barbarians.  Damodara,  accord- 
ing to  this  histor)%  was  succeeded  by  three  kings  of 

*  VqI.  2,  p.  17S. 
tThe  copy  which  I  possess,  belonged  \o  ^  BrShmana  who  6yt^ 
some  montlis  ago  (1805)  in  Cakvtta.     I  obtained  it  from  bis  b^ir^ 

;  As.  Res.  Voh  VI.  p.  l65. 
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the  Tzce  of  Turushca  ;  and  they  were  followed  by  a 
Bod'hisatway  who  wrested  the, empire  from  them  by 
the  aid  of  S'A'Cyasinha,  and  introduced  the  religion  of 
Budjd'ha  into  CAshmir^,  ^^Xfigned  a  hundred  years ; 
and  the  next,  sovereign  "^^  A^i^niUA^YAy  who  de- 
stroyed the  Baudd'has^  ^xiA  doc- 
trines of  the  yNihpwinh.  THis  account  is  so  far 
frpm  proving,  tlie  priority  of  the  Baudd'hai^.  that  it 
directly  avers  the  contrary, 

^  From'  the  legendary  tales  concerning  the  last 
B^dd'ha,  qurrent  in  all  the  CQuntries^in  which  his 
eect  navy  flpurishes  *;  and  upon  the  authority  of  a 
life  of /Bjupd'ha  in  the  &Kw^c/7V  language,  under  the 
title  of  LalitdpirAna^  "which  was  procured  by  Major 
Kkox,  "during  his  public  mission  in  N^pdl,  it  can  be 
affirmed,  that  the  story  of.  Gautama  Budd'ha  has 
been  engrafted  on  the  heroic  history  of  the  lunar 
and.  solar  races,  received  by  the  orthodox  Hindus : 
an  evident  sign,  that  his  sect  is  subsequent  to  that^ 
in  which  tliis  fabulous  history  is  original. 

The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  Jainas^  with 
whom  the  legendary  story  of  their  saints  also  seems 
to  bef  engrafted  on  the  Pauranic  tales  of  the  orthodox 
sect.  .  ^u^cient  indication  of  this  will  appear,  in  the 
passages,  which  will  be  subsequently  cited  from  the 
writings  of  the  Jainas. 

'       .  »  • 

Considerable  weight  might  be  allowed  to  an  argu- 
men]t  deduced  from  the  aggravated  extravagance  of 
the  fictions  admitted  by  the  sects  of  J  in  a  and  Bud- 
d'ha.  The  mythology  of  the  orthodox  Hindus^  their 
present  chronology  adapted  to  astronomical  periods, 
their  legendary  tales,  their  mystical  allegories,  arp 
abundantly    extravagant.     But     the    Jainas     and 


*  Kelation  d'ua  Toyage.    Tachaud.    Latmhere^    R^yaume  de  Siairu 
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Baudd^has  surpass  them  in  oionstrbus  exs^gefa^ni 
of  the  same  kind.  In  this  rivalsfaip  of  absurd  fiction, 
it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  pronounce  that  to  be 
most  modern^  which  has  QUtgolie  thfe  rest^ 

The  greater  antiquity  of  the  religion  of  the  Vidn 
is  also  rendered  probable^  from  the  preyalence  of  a 
aimilar  worship  of  the  sun  and  of  fire  in  ancient 
Persia.  Nothing  forbids  the  supposition,  that  a  ^^ 
li^ious  worship,  which  was  there  established  in  times 
of  antiquity,  may  have  also  existed  fronii  a  remote 
period  in  tne  country  between  the  Ganges  and  the 
Indus. 

The  testimony  of  the  Greeks  preponderates  greatly 
for  the  early  prevalence  of  the  sect,  from  which  tli 

E resent  orthodox  Hindus  are  derived.  Arrian, 
aving  said  that  the  Brachnanes  werd  the  aages  or 
learned  among  the  Indians  *^  mentions  them  uader 
the  latter  designation  (crofurw)  as  a  distinct  tribf^ 
^  which,  though  inferior  to  the  others  in  nutnber,  is 
supenor  in  rank  and  estimation :  bound  to  no  bodily 
-work,  nor  contributing  any  thing  from  labour  to  the 
public  use:  in  short,  no  duty  is  imposed  on  that 
tribe,  but  that  of  sacrificing  to  the  gods  for  the  com- 
mon benefit  of  .the  Indians ;  and,  when  any  one  ce- 
lebrates a  private  sacrifice,  a  person  of  tnat  class 
becomes  his  guide;  as  if  the  sacrifices  would  not  else 
be  acceptable  to  the  gods  f .' 

Here,  as  well  as  in  the  sequel  of  the  passage,  the 
priests  of  a  religion  consonant  to  the  VidaSy  are  well 
described :  and  what  is  said,  is  suitable  to  them ;  but 


Xof  troi  iKi,  X.  r.  A.    Arrian  in  Indicis. 
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to  no  other  ^ct,  which  ils  known  to  have  at  any 
time  prevailed  in  India. 

A  similar  description  is  more  succinctly  given  by 
Strabo.  '  It  is  said,  that  the  Indian  multitude  is 
divided  into  seven  classes ;  and  that  the  philosophers 
are  first  in  rank,  but  fewest  in  number.  They  are  em- 
ployed, respectively,  for  private  benefit,  by  those 
who  are  sacrificing  or  worshipping, .  &c  V 

In  another  place  he  states,  on  the  authority  of 
MfiiGASTHENES,  *  two  dasses  of  philosophers  or 
priests;  the  Brachmanes  and  Germanes:  but  the 
Brachmanes  are  best  esteemed,  because  they  are  most 
t!onsiste&t  in  their  doctrine  f-'  The  author  then  pro- 
ceelds  to  describe  their  manners  and  opinions :  the 
whole  passage  is  highly  deserving  of  attention,  and 
will  be  found,  on  consideration,  to  be  more  suitable 
to  the  orthodox  Hindus^  ihskn  to  the  Baudd'has  ov 
Jainas :  particularly  towards  the  close  of  his  account 
of  the  Brachmanes^  where  he  says,  '  In  many  things 
they  agree  with  the  Greeks ;  for  they  affirm,  that  the 
world  was  produced  and  is  perishable ;  and  that  it  is 
spherical :  that  God,  governing  it  as  well  as  framing 
it,  pervades  the  whole:  that  the  principles  of  all 
things  are  various ;  but  water  is  the  principle  of  the 
construction  of  the  world  c  that,  besides  the  four  ele- 
ments, there  is  a  fifth  nature,  whence  heaven  and 
the  stars :  that  the  earth  is  placed  in  the  centre  of 
all.  Such  and  many  other  things  are  affirmed  of  re- 
production, and  of  the  soul.  Like  Plato,  they  de- 
vise fables  concerning  the  immortality  of  the  soul^ 


Ttf?  ^iXocrofot;?  sTvai.     x.  T.   X.  ^lib.  15. 

t    AXKup  i^  h^i^io^v  vomrui  «rip(  raff  ft\oo^ft/¥f.  i6o  ytpfi  fctattuPf  m 
ri<i  [Aiv  Bf»xiiii9Ciii  naXtt,  rii  H  rfp/u»ir»(.     x.  r.  ^•     lib.  l^. 
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tod  the  judgment  in  the  infernal  re^oQs ;  and  other 
^milar  notions.    These  .things  are  said  of  the  Bmk- 


V  ;./ 


^  Stjea  BO  notices  likewise  another  order  of  people 
oppcMed  to  the  Bf^achmanes,  and  called  Pramtw:  he 
cnaracterises  them  as  '  contentious  caviller^  wh*  n- 
dibuled  the  Brachmanes  for  their  study  of  pbjsiol(^ 
tod  astronomy '^^ 

Phjlostbatus,  tn  the  Hfe  of  Apoli.okiu9,  speaks 
of  the  Brachmftnes  as  worshipping  the  sun.  '  fiy 
day  they  pray  to  the  sun  respecting  the  seasons, 
which  he  governs,  that  he  would  send  them  in  doe 
time ;  and  that  India  might  thrive :  and^in.  the  even* 
ing,  they  intreat  the  solar  ray  not  to  be  impatient  of 
iiight^  and  to  remain  as  conducted  from  them  t*' 
*  ■  •       - 

Flint  and  Solikus  j:  also  describe  the  Gymnoso- 
phists  contenxplating  the  sun:  and  Hisbocxoss,  as 
cited  by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  §,  expressly  de- 
claret,  the  Braphmanes  to  be  particularly  d# voted  to 
the  sun. 

-Th,mMrotship,  which  distinguishes  the  orthodox 
JfindiMt;^oeB.  not  seem  to  have  been  at  any  time  prac- 
tised  by  the  rival  sects  of  Jin  a  and  Bubd'ha. 

PoRPHTRius,  treating  of  a  class  of  religious  men^ 
among  the  IndianSy  whom  the  Greeks  were  accus^ 


•*  *^m  mtk^mmift 


hiMyitr^iLw^,     X.  T.  A.     lib.  15. 

,,^+_.M»5  JM»£fw^ftir  ts^  Sxio*  wi^  1ft;j»  »^«jr.  X,  t.  A.     lib.  3.   <aip.  4. 
J  Pliny7l5b."7.  c.  2.     Solin.  1.  52. 

x^WttJ^/Aij^iri  Step,;de  Urbibus,  s^l  voceni  Brackmanes, 
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temed  to  call  Gtfmnosophisfs^  mentions  tw^  orders  of 
them  ;  '  one,  the  Brachmanes  ;  the  other,  the  Samch 
naans:  the  Brachmunes  receive  religious  knowle<;)ge, 
like  the  priesthood,  in  right  of  birth ;  but  the  Sama- 
naans  are  select,  and  consist  of  perisons  cfedoisksgf^to 
prosecute  divine  studies/  He  adds,  on  the-atrtJiOrity 
of  Bardesanes,  that  '  all  the  Brachmanes  -ire'  of  »one 
race  ;  for  they  are  all  descended  from  one  father  and 
one  mother.  But  the  Samameans  are  not  of  their 
race ;  being  selected  from  the  whole  nation  of  In- 
dians, as  before  mentioned.  The  Brttchmm  is  sub* 
ject  to  no  domination;  and  contributes  nothing  to 
others*.' 

In  this  passage,  the  Br&chman^  as  an  hereditary 
order  of  priesthood,  is  contrasted  with  a^nother  reli* 
gious  order;-  to  which  persons  of  various  tribes  were 
admissible :  and  the  SamanctanSy  who  are  obviously, 
the  same  \v*ith  the  Germanes  of  Strabo,  were^dMbt-r 
less  Sannyasis  ;  but  may  have  belonged  to  liny  of  the 
«ects  of  Hindus.  Tlie  name  seems  to  bear  sifrne^laflR- 
nity  to  the  "Sraman'as,  or  ascetics  of  thoJaitias  and 
Baudd'has. 

Clemens  AtteXA^DRlNtrs  does*  indeed  hint,  that 
all  the  BT^dthmanes  reverb  thfeir  wise  mfen  aisi  deities  f; 
and  in  another  plat^e,  he  deseribea  them  a^  itrorehtp^ 
ping  Hercules  and  Pan  ;};•  But  the  following  pas- 
sage frbm  Clemens  is  most  in  point.  Hitvil^  said, 
that  philosophy  flourished  anciently  among  the  bar* 
barians,  and  afterwards  was  introduced  among  the 
GreeA:^/  he  instances  the  prophets  of  the  Egyptians, 
the  Chaldees  of  the  Assyrians;  the  Druids  of  the 
Gauls  (Galatas);  the  Samameans  of  the  Ba^rians ; 


NMfta 


^  Porph.  de  Abstinentia,  lib.  4. 

t  K<^i  fMh  hnao'tv,  &c.    Strom,  lib*  !• 

I  Strooi.  lib.  3,  &c« 
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the  philosophers  of  the  Celts;  the  Magi  of  the  Per- 
.sians;  the  Gymnosophists  of  the  ImSans :  and  pro- 
ceeds thus. — They  are  of  two  kinds^  some  called 
Sannanes,  other  Brdchmanes.  Among , the  Sarmam^ 
those  called  Jllobii^  neither  inhabit  townSj  nor 
have  houses ;  they  are  clad  with  the.  bark  of  trcci, 
and  eat  acorns,  and  drink  water  with  their  bands. 
They  know  not  marriage,  nor  procreation  of  chil- 
dren; like  those  now  called  Encratetai  (chaste) 
There  are  likewise,  among  the  Indians,  personsobey- 
ing  the  precepts  of  Butta,  whom  they  worship  as  i 
god,  on  account  of  his  extreme  venerableiuBss  f .' 

Here,  to  my  apprehension,  the  followers  of  Bud- 
b'ha  are  clearly  distingil^ished  from  the  Srdehnumes 
and  Sarfnan€s%.  The  latter,  cfelled  Gemumes^  by 
Strabo,  and  SamaneeanSj  by  Porphtrius>  aie  the 
ascetics  of  a  different  religion;  and  may  have  be- 
longed to  the  sect  of  Jixa,  or  to  another.  The 
Brachmanes  are  apparently  those,  who  are  described 
by  PuiLOSTRATUs  and  Hierocl^s,  as  worshipping 
the  sun  ;  and,  by  Strabo  and  by  Areian,  as  per- 
forming sacrifices  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  na- 
tion, as  well  as  for  individuals.  The  religion,  which 
they  practised,  was  so  far  conformable  with  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  V6das :  and  their  doctrine  and  observ- 
ances, their  manners  and  opinions,  as  noticed  by  the 
authors  above  cited,  agree  with  no  other  religious 
institutions  known  in  India^  but  the  orthodox  sect. 


*  Same  with  the  Hylobii  of  Strabo.    C. 

kaXtifAtvoi,  Kol  rSv  ^apfAMfu»  oi  AAXojSiot  w^aotyoftvof^tnt,  fflt  voXiifotieSff'tVy 

nai  voup  Ta7^  X^f^^  irUturhi*  tf  ycifxoPf  h  wai^iroi'kaf  laaaip,  eicrvtf  oi  9Vf 

n^fut^ty*  o¥  ^y  vvifQoT^iiv  aiiAfornr^  U^  Qto»  nrtiAriKao-i,     Strom.  lib.  1 . 

t  The  passage  iias  been  interpreted  differently ;  as  if  Clem  ens  said, 
that  the  Allobn\vete  those  who  worshipped  BuTTA.  (See  MORERI 
Art.  Sammaniens.)    The  text  is  ambiguous. 
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In  short,  the  Brahmanes  are  distinctly  mentioned  by- 
Greek  authurs,  as  the  fiist  of  the  tribes  or  casts,  into 
which  the  Indian  nation  was  then,  as  now,  divided.. 
They  are  expressly  discriminated  from  the  sect  of 
Budd'ha  by  one  ancient  author,  and  from  the  Sar-, 
maneSj  or  Samanceans^  (ascetics  of  various  tribes,)  by. 
others.  They  are  described  by  more  than  one  autho- 
rit)%  as  worshipping  the  sun,  as  performing  sacrifices, 
and  as  denying  the  eternity  of  the  world,  and  main-, 
taining  other  tenets  incompatible  with  the  supposi- 
tion, that  the  sects  of  Budd'ha  or  Jina,  could  be 
meant.  Their  manners  and  doctrine,  as  described 
by  these  autliors,  are  quite  conformable  with  the  no* 
tions  and  practice  of  the  orthodox  Hindus.  It  may 
therefore  be  confidently  inferred,  that  the  followers 
of  the  Vidas  flourished,  in  India^  when  it  was  visited 
by  the  Greeks  under  Alexander  :  and  continued  tQ 
flourish  from  the  time  of  Megasthenes,  who  de- 
scribed them  in  the  fourth  century  before  Christ,  to 
that  of  PoRFHYRius,  wlio  speaks  of  them,  on  later 
authority,  in  the  third  century  after  Christ. 

I  have  thus  stated,  as  briefly  as  the  nature  of  th? 
subject  pfsrmitted,  a  few  of  the  facts  and  reasons 
by  which  the  opinion,  that  the  religion  and  institu- 
tions of  the  orthodox  Hindus  are  mpre  modern  thau 
the  doctrines  of  Jina  and  of  Budd'ha,  may,  as  I 
think;  be  successfully  resisted.  I  have  not  under- 
taken a  formal  refutation  of  it,  and  have,  therefore^ 
passed,  unnoticed,  objections  which  are  founded  on 
misapprehension. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  past  pre- 
valence of  either  of  those  sects  in  particular  places, 
with  its  subsequent  persecution  there  by  the  wor- 
shippers of  *Siv  a,  or  of  Vishnu,  is  no  proof  of  its 
general  priority.  Hindustan  proper  was  tne  early  seat 
of  the  Hindu  religion ;  and  tne  acknowledged  cradle 
of  botli  the  sects  in  question.  Thev  were  foreigners 
in  the  Peninsula  of  India;  and  admitting,  as  a  fact;, 
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(W\\tit%^e(frtoty  however,  lie  conceilecl,)  that  the  o^ 
th6(hic  Hhfllus  had  not  been  previously  settled  in  the 
Cam&t'aca  and  other  districts,  in  which  the  Joxmt 
or  the  Baiutd^kas  have  flourished,  it  cannot  be  thence 
coi^dUidecF,  that  the  followers  "of  the  Vidas  did  not 
precede  them  in  other  provinces. 


:  w^ 


*•'  It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the  establishment  of 
^articlar  sects,  among  the  Hindus  v7ho  acknowledge 
the  Vidas  J  does  not  affect  the  general  question  of  re- 
lative antiquity.  The  special  doctrines  introduced  by 
\SANCARA-AcHARyA,  by  Ra'ma^'UJa,  and  by  MAV- 
havacha'rya,  and  of  course  the  origin  of  the  sects 
which  receive  those  doctrines,  may  be  referred,'  with 

Erecision,  to  the  periods  when  their  authors  lived: 
ut  the  religion,  in  which  they  are  sectaries^  has  un- 
doubtedly a  much  earlier  origin. 

To  re\Trt  to  the  immediate  object  of  these  obserra- 
tidiis  J  which  is  that  of  explaining  and  supportingthe 
information  communicated  by  Major  Mackenzie: 
I  shall,  for  that  purpose,  state  the  substance  of  aftw 
passages  from  a  work  of  great  authority,  atnong  the 
Jdifias;  entitled  Calpa-Sutra^  and  from  a  i^ocabulary 
of  the  Sanscrit  language  by  an  author  of  thd  Jaina 
sect. 

The  Abhid'h&na  Chintameniy  a  vocabulary  of  syno- 
nymQiis  terms,  by  He'machaxdra  a'cha'rya,  is  di- 
vided into  six  chapters  (CAndaSy)  the  contents  of 
which  are  thus  stated  in  the  author's  preface.  *  The 
superior  deities  (Dhad'fndhas)  are  noticed  in  the 
first  chapter;  the  gods  (Divas)  in  the  second;  men 
in  the  third;  beings  furnished  with  one  or  more 
>§ense8  in  the  fourth;  the  infernal  regions  in  the  fiffli; 
and  terms  of  general  use  in  the  sixth,  *  Tlie  earth,' 
observes  this  author,  *  water,  fire,  air,  and  trees',,  have 
a  single  organ  or  sense  (hdriya) ;  worms,  ants,  spi- 
ders, and  the  like,  have  two,  three,  or  four  senses ; 
elephants,  peacoc^S|  fish,  and  other  beings  moving 
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on  the  earth,  I  la  ^lie  sky^  of  ia  jijater, .  ve,  fq^iHsheA 
with  five  sensjea;,  ^i^^^,f(),:^^  g^3.^i|ci  n^pii^^aml  tlif 
inhabitants  of  hqll.'    ,/,  >,:.t?iiy  .^^f  )   ■  :  /j 

The  first  chapterr)bpgifl^,l^jjthjltihe  synoqypi^i^  of  ^ 
«7ma  or  deified  saint:  atu^)gj\Yhiph  th^  m()3tjCQn>inoc| 
are  Arhatj  Jintmara^  Tirfhancara  or  Tirt'hacara: 
others,  viz.  Jina^  Sarvcfjnj^^  ^nd.£hagafV0(^,atCMT 
also  in  the  dictionary  of  Amera  as'  terms  fqr  a  Mna 
or  Budd'ha  ;  but  it  is  deserving  of  remark,  that,  neif 
ther  Budd'hay  nor  iStf^Yi/a,  is  stated  by  Hemachajs^t 
DBA  among  these  synonyma.  In  the  subseqiient 
chapter, ,  however,  on .  the  subject  of  inferior  gods^ 
after  noticing  the  gods  o( Hindu  mythology,  (iNnaA: 
and  tlie  rest,  including  Brahma,  &c.)  he  states  the 
synonyma  of  a  Budd'ha^  l&ugata^  or  Bdd'hisahva ;  an4 
afterwards  specifies  seven  such,  viz.  Vif  Asvi,  SichI^ 
Vis  wanna,  Cucuch'handa,  Ca'nchana,  and  CaV 
YAPA*,  expressly  mentioning  as  the.  seventh  Bupn- 
HA,  Sa'cyasinma,  also  n^med  Serva  rt  hasidd'^a^ 
son  of  Sudd'hoda^a  and  Maya',  a  kinsman  of  the 
aun,  from  the  race  of  Gautama. 


'  : 


In  the  first  chapter,  after  stating  the  general  term* 
for. e^  Jim  Of.  Arhat ;  the  author  proceeds  to  enum^^ 
rate  twenty-four  Arhaisy  vfho  have  appeared  in  th^ 
present  Avasarpini  age :  and  afterwards  observes,  that 
excepting. MuNisuvRATA  and  Ne'mi,  AVho.  spmng 
from  the. .race  of  Haih,  the.  remaining  twenty-two 
Jinas  were  born  in  the  line  of  IcsHAVACut- i  Th« 
fathers  and  mothers  of  the  several  Jinas  are  thien  menr 
tioned ;  their,  attendants ;  their  standarjls  or  qliaji'acr 


:•  J' 


.'■'If       ,•^'^      *-',♦ 


♦  rPwjp^of  ||^9e  ijames  ocFur in  Captsiia  M ahqny*Si and.JJr,  Jpix* 
ville's  ni)>t^A^five  IJudd'has.  '  As.  ReS.  yoI/7/p.  32  arid  41f. 
1 1  unttMtand  rtiat'  tiie^jArNAs'l/ave  a  niylholopifcMrpbeirt  eW* 

dox.    Tbeir  Xmomw^cv,  )Hiewt;^,.i8 a  difFer«nt  pei^oti^  ^id  (be  liiMi^ 


■    I  -J    -  -.    r»  ;■■■.  * 


\  :  t    '       ■<>  • 
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teristics ;  and  the  complexions  with  which  they  are 
figured  or  described. 

The  author  next  enumerates  t\venty-four,7//Mr*wlM) 
bave  appeared  in  the  past  Utsarpinl  period;  and 
twenty-four  others  who  will  appear  in  the  future  s^: 
and,  through  the  remainder  or  the  first  book,  explain! 
terms  relative  to  the  Jaina  religion. 

The  names  of  the  Jinas  are  specified  in  Majob 
Mackenzie's  communication.  Wherever  those  names 
agree  with  He'm  a  Chandra's  enumeration,  I  have  add- 
ed no  remark ;  but  where  a  difference  occurs  I  have 
noticed  it"*,  adding  in  the  margin  the  name  exhilnted 
in  the  Sanscrit, text. 

I  shall  here  subjoin  the  information  gathered  from 
He'machandra's  vocabulary,  and  from  the  Calpa 
Sutra  and  other  authorities,  relative  to  the  Jinas  be- 
longing to  the  present  period.  They  appear  to  be 
the  deified  saints,  who  are  now  worshipped  by  the 
Jaina  sect.  They  are  all  figured  in  the  same  con» 
templative  posture,  with  little  variation  in  their  ap- 
pearance, besides  a  difference  of  complexion :  but 
the  several  Jinas  have  distinguishing  marks  or  charac- 
teristic signs,  which  are  usually  engraved  on  the  pe- 
destals of  their  images,  to  discriminate  them. 

1.  RisHABHA,  or  VrKshabha,  of  the  raceof  Igsh- 
wa'cu,  was  son  of  Na'bhi  by  Marude'va':  he  is  fi- 
gured of  a  yellow  or  golden  complexion ;  and  has  a 
bull  for  his  characteristic.  His  stature,  as  is  pretend- 
ed, was  500  poles  (dhanush);  and  the  duration  of  his 
life,  8,400,000  great  years  (pkrva-varshii).  According 
to  the  Calpa  Sutra^  as  interpreted  by  the  commentator, 
he  was  born  at  Cdsald  or  Ay6d'hy&  (whence  he  is  named 


*  See  pages  t60,  261,  262. 
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Cauealica)f  towards  the  latter  part  of  1^&  third  age. 
He  Was  the  firstt;  king,  first  anchoret,  and  first  saint; 
and  is  therefore  ^enliitled  Prafhama-RAjd^  Prafharna 
Bhicsh&cara^  Prat^hatna.  Jina^  and  Prafhanui  Tir- 
fkancara.  At  the  time  of  his  inauguration  as  king, 
his  age  was  2,000,000  years;  He  reigned ^^300,000 
years ;  and  then  resigned  his  empire  to  his  sons : 
and,  having  employed  100,000'  years  in  passing 
through  the  several  stg.ges  of  austerity  and  sanctity, 
departed  ftom  this  world  on  the  summit  of  a  moun- 
tain, named  Asht'apada.  The  date  of  his  apotheosis 
was  3  years  and  8^  months  before  the  end  of  the 
third  age,  at  the  precise  interval  of  one  whole  age 
before  the  deification  of  the  last  Jina. 

2.  Ajita  was  son  of  Jita  satru  by  Vijata': 
of  the  same  race  with  the  first  Jina,  and  represented 
as  of  the  like  complexion ;  with  an  elephant  for  his 
distinguishing  mark,  His  stature  was  450  poles; 
and  his  life  extended  to  7^200,000  great  yeais.  His 
deification  took  place,  in  the  fourth  age,  when  fifty 
lacshas  of  Crars  of  oceans  bf  years  had  elapsed  out  of 
the  tenth  cr6r  of  C7-6rs*, 

3.  SAMBbAVA  w^s  son  of  Jita'ri  by  Se'na';  of 
the  same  race  tod  complexion .  with  the  preceding ; 
distinguished  by  a  horse ;  his  stature  was  400  poles ; 
he  lived  6,000,000  years ;  and  he  was  deified  30  /oc- 
shas  of  er6rs  of  Sigaras  after  the  second  Jhia. 

4.  Abhtnandana  was  ecmof  Sambara  by  SiDn'- 
hart'ha':  he  has  an  ape  for  his  peculiar  sign.  His 
i^tature  was  300  poles ;  and  ^hls  life  reached  to 
5,000,000  years.  His  apotheosis  was  later  by  10  foc- 
shas  of  cr6rs  of  Sagaras  than  the  foregoing. 


-    *     -r    '      f TT      f"       —     -    -    •     -"  -         '  •  —    ~    -■--—- 


*  The  diVi^oDs  off  time  btv«  beeo  tidticed  by  Major  Ha^ken- 

Vol.  IX.  X 


•  *  ■ 
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5.  SuMATi  was  son  of  Me'gha  by  Mangala:  he 
has  a  curlew  for  his  characteristic.  His  life  endured 
4,000,000  years,  and  his  deification  was  nine  lacshm 
of  crdrs  of  Sdgaras  after  the  fourth  Jina. 

6.  Padhaprabha  was  son  of  Sr{x>'hara~  by  Su- 
siMA  ;  of  the  same  race  with  the  preceding,  but  (k- 
scribed  of  a  red  complexion.  He  has  a  lotos  for  bis 
mark :  and  lived  3,000,000  years,  being  200  poles  in 
stature.  He  was  deified  90,000  crors  otSagarasdt^ 
the  fifth  Jbia. 

7.  Supa'rs'wa  was  son  of  PratisHta  by  PRYx'flwi; 
of  the  same  line  with  the  foregoing ;  but  represented 
with  a  golden  complexion :  his  sign  is  the  figure 
called  Swastica.  — ^  He  lived  2,000,000  years; 
and  was  deified 9,000  crors  of  Sagarat  sub- 
sequent to  tlie  sixth  Jina^ 


8.  Chandraprabha  was  son  of  Maha'seVa  by 
'  Lacshman  a';  of  the  same  race  with  the  Jast^  but 

figured  with  a  fair  complexion:  his  sign  is  the  moon; 
his  stature  was  150  poles,  and  he  lived  1,000,000 
years:  and  his  apotheosis  took  place  900  crors  of 
Sagaras  later  than  the  seventh  Jina. 

9.  Pushpadanta,  also  named  Suvid'hi,  was  son 
of  Supriya  by  Rama  :  of  the  same  line  with  the 
preceding,  and  described  of  a  similar  complexion : 
his  mark  is  a  marine  monster  (Macara):  his  stature 
was  100  poles,  and  the  duration  of  his  life  200^000 
years.     He  was  deified  90  cr6rs  of  Sdgaras  after  the 

'  eighth  Jina. 

10.  Sitala  was  soii  of  JDRKVuARArJiA  bv  Nan- 
J) a'  :  of  the  same  race,  and  represented  witli  a  golden 
complexion :    his  characteristic  is  the  mark  called 
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^Srivatsa.  r\  .  His  stature  was  flO  poles;  and 
his  life  r^^J^  100,000  great  years;  ^is  dei- 
fication ^Yl^^  ^^^^^  Ps  ^^^^^  ^^  Sagaras  later 
than  the       v^  preceding, 

11.  'SreVan  ('Sre'yas)  or  'Sre'ta'nsa,  was  son 
of  Vishnu  by  Vis hn a';  of  the  same  race,  and:  with 
a  similar  complexion;  having  a  rhinoceros  for  his 
sign.  He  was  80  poles  in  stature,  and  lived  8*400,000 
common  years.  His  apotheosis  took  place  more  than 
1 00  Sagaras  of  years  before  the  close  of  the  fourth 
age. 

1 2.  Va'supujya  was  son  of  VASUPfijYA  by  Jaya': 
of  the  same  race,  and  rej>resented  with  a  red  com- 
plexion, having. a  buffalo  for  his  mark:  and  he  was 
70  poles  high,  lived  7,200,000  years,  and  was  dei- 
fied later  by  54  Sagaras  than  the  eleventh  Jina. 

13.  ViMALA  was  SOnof  CRiTAVARMAJff  by  ^Sya'ma  ; 

of  the  same  race ;  described  of  a  golden  complexion, 
having  a  boar  for  his  characteristic  j  he  Was  60  poles 
high,  lived  6,000,000  years,  and  was  deified  30  Sdn 
garas  later  than  the  twelfth  Jma. 

14.  Ananta,  also  named  Anantajit,  was  son 
of  Sinhase'na  by  Suyas V.  He  has  a  falcon  for  his 
sign ;  his'  stature  was  50  poles,  the  duration  of  his 
life  3,000,000  years,  and  his  apotheosis  9  Sagaras 
after  the  preceding^ 

15.  D'harma  was  son  of  Bha'nu  by  Suvrata'; 
characterised  by  the  thunderbolt :  45 poles  in  stature, 
and  lived  1,000,000  years :  deified  4  Sagaras  later 
than  the  foregoing. 

_  16.  Sa'nti  was  son  of  Vis'wase'na  by  Achira, 
having  an  antelope,  for  his  sign ;  he  was  40  poks 

X  2 
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Wh,  livfed  lOq^OOO  ytaw,  atiA  was  deified  S  S%«mi 
'subseqtient  to  the  last  metrtiotied  *• 


17.  Cunt'hu  was  soft  of  SfttiA,  by^Sni;  hefca^ 
at  for  his  mark  ;  his  height  was  35  pole$,  and  his 

Sfe  &5j006  years.    His  aptiOiecteis  is  dated  in  the  last 

palya  df  the  fourt!h  age. 


^ 


18.  AkA  Was  son  of  Sudarsa'na  by  I>t:Vi:  clia- 
Tacterbed  by  the  figure  called  Nandavarta .- 

: / 


his  ^taturb  was  SO  poles,  bis  life  84;O0Nt)  y^rs,  anft 
his  deification  1000  cr&rs  of  years  before  thfc  next 
Jina. 

19.  Malli  was  son  of  Cumbha  by  PrabhaValI; 
of  the  same  race  with  the  preceding;  and  represented 
of  a  blue  complexion ;  having  a  jar  for  his  character- 
istic ;  lie  was  25  poles  high,  and  lived  55,000  years ; 
and  Was  deified  6,584,000  years  before  the  close  of 
the  fourth  age. 

^0.  MuNisuvRATA,  also  named  Suvrata,  or 
Muni,  wa«  son  of  Sumitua  by  Padma',  sbrung 
•from  the  race  called  Hauivaxs'a;  represented  with 


w^ 


*  The  life  of  this  Jina  is  the  subject  of  a  lepanite  work  eotitleil 
fintifurina. 


a  black  coQiplexiof)^  hftying  ^(tprtoiise  £br  hi9  si^: 
hid  Jieight  wi»  S0  poleis^  mA  h^^  li^  ^j^tjSixdctd  tf>4 
aOjiOOgt  years.  Hi/a  ^pothjSQsis  iS;  d*l!e4  :l,,184,pQa 
yeajra  before  the  end  ot  the  fbu^th  4ge».  t 

•    •  • 

filL  Nam5  WW  son  of  Vi'jfAiYA,  )^y  Yi*?»a'k  of  thin 
raise  of  Icshwa'cu  :  $gui:ed  M^ith^^^ldeq  cpnip)eX|i(Mf ;; 
having  for  bis  mar^  a  blue  water-lily  fJV^74^^i^J[;  l^sj 
stature  was  15  poles;  his  life  10,000 years:  and[:hii( 
deification  took  place  584,000  years  before  the  ex- 
piratioji  of  1ih^>  fourth  %e. 

32.  Nkh'I^  aliso  allied  Abis^a^b'mi^  w^  soii  q^ 
the  king  Sii^jicuz>»ajaY'A,  by  Siva';/  of  t^e  lii^e  deoo-. 
minated;  Harii>^an>s-a  ;  desc^ij^^  a#:p(  a  bjia^k  coipn 
plexion/  having  a  conqh  fo^,  l\\s  9ign^  Ax^cording  tq 
the  Calpa  sutra,  he  was  born  at  Sdriyapura ;  and, 
when  300  yeaiis.  oC  age,  entered  op^.  t)he  pi;^tice  of 
austerity.  He  em  pipy ^d'  7QQ  yeqf  %  i^  p^iogc  thippugli 
the  several  atag^  of  ^awtity;  and,;haviiijgaft^ 
the  age  of^  liOO0  ye^r$,  d^p^^ted,  from  this  worlcjl.  9(^ 
Ujjinti^  which  i/i  described  ^.  tjjp  p^aji;  pf  a  iw>u?^t^iy 
tibe  samey  aecojBding  to  the  cp^iinentator,  with  Gtrtf^. 
nara  ^.  The  d^te  of  th^  e vepi  is  84,  QQQ  ye]^-4  bef9i:i| 
the  close  of  ^  fourth;  age.    . 

^.  Pa'rs'wa  (or  Pa'rs^wan^aVha}  ww  sob.  oftha 
k^ng  AsVase na  by  Va'ma',  or  BAMA'DEvf ;  of  the 
race  of  Ic  shwa  cU ;  figured  with  a  blup  complexion, 
having  a,  sm:})^  for  hjls^  ejt^r;^teiiistic.  The  life  of 
this  celebrat)e4i  Jina,  vnoi  waa  pi^rbaips  i^  re^ 
founder  of  the  sect,  is  the  sut^t  of  a  poem,  eatitleq 
F&rsxjotm&thachwitTa'   ,  Accprdin^   tp  the  Co^M 


I 

^  I  uod^rslaMd  tliv  to  be  a  inouiitttii  s(tuajt^ta0ie  w«t  of  ikdis/ 
and  miich  visited  liy' pilgrims. 

Its 
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sutray  he  was  born  at  Bdndrasi*,  and  commenced 
his  series  of  religious  austerities  at  thirty  years  of 
age ;  and  having  completed  them  in  70  years,  and 
having  consequently  attained  the  age  of  100  yeai^i 
he  died  on  Mount  Sammhfa  or  Samit  -f .  This  hap- 
pened precisely  250  years  before  the  apotheosis  of 
the  next  Jina  :  being  stated  b^  the  author  of  the 
Catpa  sutra  at  1230  years  before  the  date  of  that 

book. 

• 

84.  Vard'hama'na,  also  named  VfRA,  Maha- 
vi'ra,  &c,  and  surnamed  Charama-tirfhacr^t^  or  last 
of  the  Jinas:  emphatically  called  Sraman^a,  or  the 
saint.  He  is  rjeekoned  son  of  Sidd'h a'rt'ha  by  Tri- 
sala";  and  is  described  of  a  golden  complexioDi 
having  a  lion  for  his  standard. 

The  subject  of  the  Calpa  sutra  before  cited  is  the 
life  and  institutions  of  this  Jina.  I  shall  here  state 
an  abstract  of  his  history  as  there  given,  premising 
that  the  work,  like  other  religious  books  of  the 
Jamas  J  is  composed  in  the  Pr6crit  called  M6gad*ki; 
and  that  the  Sanscrit  language  is  used  by  the  Jainas 
for  translations,  or  for  commentaries,  on  account  of 
the  great  obscurity  of  the  Pracrit  tongue  J. 


*  BhHkpuii'6y  in  the  suburbs  of  Benares^  i^  esteemed  hofy,  as  the 
place  of  hb  nativity. 

f  Stmet  sicharq,  called  in  Major  Rennel's  map  Parsatumi,  is  si* 
tiiated  among  the  bills  between  JBihdr  and  JBengaL  Its  holineBs  is 
great  in  the  estimation  of  the  Jainas :  and  it  is  said  to  be  visited  by 
pilgriins  from  the  remotest  prpviuces  of  India. 

i  This  Prdcrit,  which  doe§  not  differ  from  the  language  iDtroduced 
by  dramatic  poets  into  their  writings,  and  assigned  by  them  to  tlie 
female  persons  in  their  dramas,  is  formed  from  Sanscrit.  I  once 
conjectured  it  to  have  been  formerly  the  colloquial  dialect  of  tha 
Sdraswata  JBrdhmens  (/Vs.  Res.  vol.  7,  p.  219;)  but  this  coiyecture 
bas  not  been  confirmed  by  further  researches.  I  believe  it  to  be  tbt 
tame  language  with  the  Pdii  of  Ceylon. 
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According  to  this  authority,  the  last  Tirfhancara, 
cfuittitig  the  state  of  a  deity,  and  relinquishing  the 
longevity  of  a  god,  to  obtain  immortality  as  a  saint, 
was  incarnate  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  age, 
(now  past,)  when  T5  years  and  8^  months  of  it  re- 
mained. He  was  at  first  conceived  by  De Va'nanda, 
wife  of  RteHABHADATTA,  a  BrAhmAna  inhabititig 
BrAhmanacunddgr&nm^  a  city  of  Bh&rattwarsha^  m 
Jambudwipa.  The  conception  was  announced  to  her 
by  dreams.  Indra*,  or  "Sacra,  who  is  the  pre- 
siding deity  on  the  south  of  Meru,  and  abides  in  the 
first  range  of  celestial  riegions,  cdlcd  Saud^hdrma, 
being  apprized  of  MAriA'viRA's  incarnation,  prostrated 
himself,  and  worshipped  the  future" saint;  but  re- 
flecting that  no  great  personage  was  ever  1)orn  ih  an 
indigent  and  mendicant  family,  as  that  of  a  Brah- 
mana.  Indra  commanded  his  chief  attendant  Hahi- 
NAiGUMESHi,  to Tcmove  the  fetus  from  the  womb  of 
De va'kawda'  to  that  of  Trisala,  wife;  of  Sidd*- 
ha'rt'ha,  a  prince  of  the  race  of  Icshwa'cu,  and 
of  the  CAsyapa  family.  This  was  accordingly  -ex-* 
ecuted ;  and  the  new  conception  was  announced  ta 
Trisala-  by  dreams;  'which  were  expounded  by 
soothsayers,  as  foreboding  the  birth  of  a  future  Jina^ 
In  due  time,  he  wa»^  born ;  and  his  birth  celebrated 
with  great  rejoicings. 

His  father  gave  him  the  name  of  Vard'hamana. 
But  he  is  also  known  by  two  other  names ;  Sramana 
and  Maha'vIra.  His  father  has  similarly  three  ap- 
pellations, Sii>d'ha'rt'ha,*  Sreya'ksa,  and  Yas'aswI  ; 
and  his  mother  likewise  his  three  titles,  TRi3ALA^ 
Vide'hadinna',  and  PrItica'wn'x.'  His  patiernal 
uncle   was  Su^fa'rs'wa,  his  elder  brother,  Nandi^ 


■ '     ■  ■.■•nil'' 


*  The  Jimtof  admit  numerous  Inpras;  biit  some. of  the, attri- 
butes, stated  in  this  place  by  the  CalfMutr^^  beloag  .to  Que  liiJiJiX 
of  the  Indian  mytl\plogy. 
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vard'hanAi  his  sister  (fnotliecof  Jama'lO  Subai- 
9A  na\  Mis  wife  was  Yas6da!,  by  whom  he  had  a 
daughter,  (who  jbecame  wifo  of  JaiMa'u,)  named 
Anojja  and  Privadarsana'.  Hift  gra&d-^augbter 
wa3  called  'SESHAVAii  and  JAs6.vA'ifi. 


father  aiid  mother  died  when  he  was.  fift.yean 
of  age ;  and  he  afterward^  continued:  two  yean  with 
his  elder  hrpthep:  after  the  second  year  he  renouaeed 
worldly  pursuits,,  and  departed,  amidst  the.  ^plauses 
of  gods  and  men,  to  practise  austerities.  Tne  pro- 
gress of  his  devout  exercises^  and  of  his  attainment 
of  di%nne  knowledge,  is  relateid  at  great  length. 
Finally,  he  became  an  Arhat,  or  J\ina,,  beiag 
worjfchy  of  universal  adoration,  and*  liaving  subdued 
all  passions*;:  being  likewise  omniscient  and  all- 
seeing  :  and  tliua,  at  the  age  of  72  years,  he-  beiicaiM 
exempt  from  all  pain  for  ever.  This  event  is  stated 
to  have  happened  at  the  court  of  king  Hasti^axa, 
in  the  city  of  PAwdpuri^  or  F^puri  f  ;  and  is  dated 
3  years  and  8^  months  before  the  close  of  the  ftmrtb 
age,  (called  DtufhamA  sudhama)  in  the.  great  period 
named  avasarpinu  The  anther  of  the  Cal^lasutrn 
mentions,  in  several  places,  that,  when,  he  wrote, 
980  years  had  elapsed  since  this  apotheosis :{:.  Ac* 
cording  to  tradition,  the  death  of  the  last  JiHJk  hap- 
pened more  than  two  thousand  four  hundred  years 

*  So  the  Gommeiitator  expomHfehoth  temis, 
t  Near  R^jagrika,  in  Bihdr.  It  is  accordingly  a  place  of  auiatity. 
Other  holy  pfacesx  whicli  "have  been  meationed  to  me,  sire  Ckaw^t^ 
pM,  near  Bkdgalp&r,  Chandrdvati  distant  ten  miles  from  BiftBrta. 
and  the  ancient  ciiy  Hastmdpura,  in  Htndmtatt:  abo  Sairmmf€y&, 
said  to  be  situated  m  the  west  of  India. 

X  Samanassa  BhagavSu  Maha'bi'rassa  Jiva  duhkba  Hliiassa 
Kavab4sa  Sayikin  Bicwant^m  dasamassaya  B^.sayassa  ayam  AsS  im^ 
sambach'hare  Cil^  gach'hai.  Nine  hundred  years  have  passed  since 
the  adorable  Maha'bi'ra  became  exempt  from  pain ;  and«  of  the 
tenth  century  of  years,  eighty  are  the  time  which  is  now  elapsed. 
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;  and  the:  Calpdsuira  ap^i^r^  tha:eibFe  to  Wve, 
becptt  compp^ed  aj^^ut  fiftc^a  bundred.  year^  ago  '^^    . 

The-  several  Jina^  are  described  a»  attended  by  nur^ 
nie£eu$  followec^^  distributed  :iato  glasses,  under  a. 
few  chief  disciples^  entitled  GariaA'haraa^  or  Gafi^r- 
d-hipa$^^  Thet  lasit  /ifiMuhad  nioe  such  classes  of  foU 
lowers,  under  eleven  disciples.  Indrabh4ti,  Ach 
kibhAti,  Va  yubhAtt,  Vyacta,  Suduarma,  Man- 
9i.ca£utra,  atauryaputba,  acampita,  achaljia- 
bhra'ta;  Mje'TARYAi-  Prabha'sa,  '  Nine  of  thes^ 
disciples  died  with  MahaVIra;  and  two  of  thero.^ 
Ikbrab^^ti  and  Sn&HAitMA/  survived  him,  and 
subseqjui^ntiiy  attained  bjeatitude.  The  Cat^Jitra. 
adds^  tha4:  aJl  aacdtics,  o^  candidates*  fbr  holiness, 
w^re  piupils.  in  succession  fronjt  Suduabma,  none  of 
thfi  others  halving  lefb  successfors.  Th^  author  thea 
proceeds,  to  trance  the  sjoiKciai^iQii  from  Sup-uarma  to 
the  diiG^reo^  SAc'haSy  or  orders  of  priests,  many  of 
which'  appear  still  to  exist.  This  enumeration  dis- 
proves toe  list,CQmynunicat|B)dl  to  Majoii^  Mackenziei 
by  the  head  priests  of  B^igfil$. 

Tl>e  agdsj^ndpeyiodsj,.  wbi<?h  hav^.bieenmore  thaa 
once  alluded  to  in:  the  foregoing  acepunt  of  the  Jainas,, 
^,Te  bjriefty  explained  in  He'jiiachandra's  vocabulary. 
In  the^  second  chapter,  wMch  relates  to  the  heavensr 
and  the.  gods,.  &c.  the  author,  speaking  of  time,; 
observes,,  that  it.  is  distinguished  into  Avasarpini  and 
UtsarpifA^  adding  that  the  whole  period  is  com^ 
pleted  by  twenty  ciii^  gf  c6tis  of  Sagaras ;  or 
2,000,000,000,0Gk),000  oceans  of  years.  I  do  not; 
find,  that  he  any  where  explains  the  space  of  time 


■    ■■■>■   •'i»mmHbf^»f—;'^0tf^ammmi^mm0m^tmm»m»mmmmmmmmm^0mmmmm0»tit»mm^ 


*  The  most  ancieut  copy  in  my  possession,  and  the  oldest  one 
which  I  have  seen^  b  dated  in  l€l4  samvat:  it  is  nearly  !250  years 
©Id. 
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denominated  Shgara^  or  ocean.  But  I  understaiid  it 
to  be  an  extravagant  estimate  of  the  time,  winch 
would  elapse,  before  a  vast  cavitv,  filled  with  chop- 
ped hairs,  could  be  emptied,  at  tlie  rate  of  one  piece 
of  hair  in  a  century:  the  time  requisite  to  empty 
such  a  cavity,  measured  by  a  ybjana  every  way^  is  a 
Paly  a  ;  and  that  repeated  ten  obtis  of  c6tis  of  times* 
is  a  Sdgara. 

Each  of  the  periods,  above-mentioned,  is  stated 
by  He'machandra,  as  comprizing  six  Aras;  the 
names  and  duration  of  which  agree  with  the  inforai- 
atibn  communicated  to  Major  Mackenzie  :  In  the 
one,  or  the  declining  period,  they  pass  from  extreme 
felicity  (ecintasuhcha)  through  intermediate  grada- 
tions, to  extreme  misery  (ecanta  diihdha).  In  the 
other,  or  rising  period,  they  ascend,  in  the  same 
order,  from  misery  to  fWicity.  During  the  three 
first  ages  of  one  period,  mortals  lived  for  one,  two, 
or  three  Palyas;  their  stature  was  one,  two,  or  three 
leagues  (Gtwifutis);  and  they  subsisted  on  the  fruit 
of  miraculous  trees;  which  yielded  spontaneously 
food,  apparel,  ornaments,  garlands,  habitation,  nur- 
ture, light,  musical  instruments,  and  household  uten- 
sils. In  the  fourth  age,  men  lived  ten  millions  of 
years;  and  their  stature  was  500  poles  (Dhanush): 
in  the  fifth  age,  the  life  of  man  is  a  hundred  years : 
and  the  limit  of  his  stature,  seven  cubits :  m  the 
sixth,  he  is  reduced  to  sixteen  years,  and  the  height 
of  one  cubit.  In  the  next  period,  this  succession  of 
ages  is  reversed,  and  afterwards  they  recommence  as 
before. 

Here  we  cannot  but  observe,  that  the  Jainas  are 
still  more  extravagant  in  their  inventions,  than  the 


1.000.000.000.000.000  palyas=  one  sdgara^  or  sagaropama. 
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prevailing  sects  .of  Hindus,  absurd  as  these  are>  in 

their  fables. 

•  •      ■'      ,  .       '  • 

In  his   third  chapter,    He'machandra,    having 

stated  the  terms  for  paramount  '  and  tributary- 
princes,  mentiops  the  twelve  ChacravartUj  an^  adds 
tljie  patronymics  and  origin  of  them.  Bhaeata  is 
surnamed  A'rshabhi,  or  son  of  RIshabha  ;  Magha- 
VAN  is  son  of  Vijaya;  and  Sanatcuma'ra,  of  As*- 
WASE'NA.  'Sa'nti,  Cunt'hu  and  Aea  are  the  Jinas 
soijamed.  Sagara  is  described  as  son  of  Sumitra  ; 
SdBHU3fA  is  entitled  Carta virya;  Padma  is  said 
to  be  son  pf  Padmottara;  Hari^hena  of  Harij 
Jaya  of  Vijaya;  Prahmadatta  of  Brahme  ;  and 
all  are  declared  to  have  sprung  from  the  race  of 
Icshwa'cu. 

A  list  follows,  which^  like  the  preceding,  agrees 
nearly  with  the  information  communicated  to  Major 
Mackenzie.  It  consists  of  nine  persons,  entitled 
VcLSudhas,  and  Cfisknas.  Here  TRtPRisHx  a  is  men- 
tioned with  the  patronymic  Pra  ja  patya  ;  Dwi- 
prYshta  is  said  to  have  sprung  from  Bra  a  me; 
SwAYAMBHu  is  expressly  called  a  son  of  Kudra; 
and  Purush6ttama,  of  S6ma,  or  the  moon.  Pu- 
RU3HASINHA  is  surnamcd  Saivi,  or  son  of 'Si  va  ;  Pu- 
rushapjjistdarIca,  is  said  to  have  sprung  from  Ma- 
haViras.  Datta  is  termed  son  of  Agnisinha; 
.  Na'ra'yana  has  the  patronymic  Da'sarat'pii  (which 
belongs  to  Ra machand]||a)  ;  and  CrKshna  is  de- 
scribed as  sprung'frpm  Vasude'va, 

Nine  other  persons' are  next  mentioned,  under  the 
designation  of  Sucla  BalaSy  viz.  1  Achala.  2  Vyaya. 
3  Bhadra.  4  Suprabha.  5  Sudarsana.  6  A'izanda. 
7  Nanda.     8  Padma.    9  R&mQ* 

They  are  followed  by  a  list  of  nine  foes  of  Vishn'U  : 
jt  corresponds  nearly  with  one  of  the  list^  noticed  by 
Major  MackenziEi  viz.  1  AsVagrIva,  2  Ta'raca, 
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3  Mf'BACA^  4  Maix-hu,  5.  NiauMBHAy  6^  Baii^  f 
Prahla'da.  8  The  king  of  Lanca  (Ra^icajs  a),  ft 
The  king  of  MagacTha  (Jara'sand'ha). 

I*    ■  • 

It  is  observed,  that,  with  the.  Jina^y  these  com- 
plete the  number  of  sixty-three  eminent  personages, 
viz.  24  Jina^j  \9,  Chacravartisj  StVasud^as,^  9  B^i(^ 
divas,  and'  9  Prathasudevat. 

It  appears,  ftom  the  irrfoitnation  procured  by  Ma- 
jor Mackexzie,  that  all  these  appertain,  to  the  he- 
roic history  of  the  J^na  writei's..  Most  of  them  are 
also  well  known  to  the  orthodox  Hindus  :  and  are 
l3ie  principal  personages  in  the  Pnranast: 

He'machandra  subsequently  notices  many  names 
of  princes,  familiar  to  the  Hindus  of  other  sects. 
He  begins  with  PrYthu  son  of  VIk'na^  whom  he 
terms  the  first  king :  and  go^s  on  to  M a'nd'hata', 
Haris CHANDRA ;  Kharata  souof  Dushyanta,  Sec 
Towards  the  end  of  his.  enumeration  of  conspicuous 
princes,  he  mentions  Carina,,  king  of  ChainpA  and 
Anga;  Ha' la  or  Sa'lava'hana;  and  Cuma  rapala^ 
surnamed  Chaulucya,  a  royal  saint,  who  seems, 
from  the  title  of  Param&rhata^  to  have  been  a  Jdina^ 
and  apparently  the  only  one  in  that  enumeration. 

lu  a  subsequent  part  of  the  same  chapter,  He  ma- 
chandra,  (who  was  himself  a  theologian  of  his  sect, 
and  author  of  hymns  to  Jina  *,)  mentions  and  dis- 
criminates the  various  sects ;  viz.  1st,  A'rkataSy  or 
Jai'izas.  2ndly,  Saugatas,  of  Baudd'has^  and,  3dly, 
six  philosophical  schools,  \\z.  1st.  Naiyaj/ica;.  8d. 
¥6ga;  3d.  Ca>ilas  Skm'hya,;  4th.  Vaiihldcai  5th. 


•  A  commentary  on  thpse  hymns  is  dated  in  Saca  1214  (A.  D. 
1992);  but  how  much  eMrlitr  Hb'machanbsa  liveil,  b  not  y^ 


VarhiupiOy&y  m  Nastioa ;  and  ^Xlti.  ChAn^a,  or 
L6c^tu.  The  two  latft  aire  reputed  atheistical,  fld 
dcnyitig  ^  ftittire  staTe  sftwl  a  ptovidencd.  If  those 
be  emitted,  and  ¥be  %leo  Minwn^h  inserted^  we  bavt 
the  six  schemes  of  Philosophy  familiar  to  the  Indiau 
tircle  of 'the  sdiences. 

Tlie  fourth  chttpter  of  HEMAChANDRA^s  vocabu- 
lary relates  to  earth  and  animals.  Here  the  author 
mentiotiis 'tfe^  dfstimctionS  of  countries  which  appear 
to  be  ado|)ted  'by  the  Jainas  ;  viz.  the  regions  CrJarr- 
^ha)  named  Bharata^  Aif^dta,  and  VidSka,  to  whrch 
he  adds  Cwm  ;  notkring  also  other  distinctions  fami- 
liar to  the  Hindus  of  other  sects,  but  explaining 
some  of  thf^m  aCcoi'dJng  to  the  ideas  of  the  Jainas. 
*  ArywoUlrtd^  he  observes,  '  is  the  native  land  of 
Jlmas^  "ChiiCnfis,  and  Ardd'hachacris,  situated  between 
the  Vindliya  and  HimAdri  mountains.'  This  remark 
confines  the  theatre  of  Jaina  history,  religious  and 
heroic,  "WithNfi  tHe  iin^its  of  Hindustan  proper. 

A  ;|]f9rss(age,  in  Bh a'scaha's  treatise  on  the  sphere, 
will  sis^ges;t  ftirtb^  dbservsltions  concern ing  the  opi- 
iiions  m  the  Jainas^  On  ifce  divisions  of  the  earth. 
Mavifig  ^noticed,  for  tJie  purpose  of  confuting  it,  a 
^riotion  Mailitained  by  <tb6  Baudd'haSy  (whom  6ome  of 
the  eommentatorsy  as  usuttl  among  orthodox  Hindus^ 
Gonfeimd  with  i^  Jainas;)  respecting  the  desffcent 
€4"  fall  of  the  eiarth  tti  spaoe;  he^ays*  '  the  naked 
«ectaiW5  and  tht  insst  affirm,  that  two  suns,  tw6 
mboRS)  and  two  sets  of  stars,  appear  alternately : 
against  them  I  a41ege  this  reasoning.  How  absurd  is 
the  notion  wbic^h  you  have  formed  of  duplicate  suns, 
moons,  and  stars;   when  you  see  the  revolution  of 

the  polar  ^sh^.' 

■  ** 

,1  , 

«  •-••■-'.■■  •  • 

•  GolM'hyhta.  §.5.  v.  8  &  10. 
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Tlie  commentators  *  agree  that  the  Jmnas  arc  here 
meant :  and  one  of  them  remarks,  that  they  are  de- 
scribed as  '  naked  sectaries,  &c/  Because  the  class 
of  Diga^nbaras  is  a  principal  one  among  these  people. 

It  is  true  that  the  Jmnas  do  entertain  the  prepos- 
terous notion  here  attributed  to  them  :  and  it  is  also 
true,  that  the  DigambaraSy  among  the  JairuUy  are 
distina:uished  from  the  Sucldmbaras^  not  merely  by 
the  wliite  dress  of  the  one,  and  the  nakedness  (or 
else  the  tawny  apparel)  of  the  other }  hut  ^Iso  by 
some  particular  tenets  and  diversity  of  doctrine.—- 
However,  both  concur  in  the  same  ideas  regarding 
the  earth  and  planets,  which  shall  he  forthwith 
stated,  from  the  authority  of  Jaina  books  ;  after  re- 
marking, by  the  way,  that  ascetics  of  the  orthodox 
sect,  in  the  last  st^ge  of  exaltation,  when  they  be- 
come  Paramahansa^  also  disuse  clothing. 

The  world,  which  according  to  the  Jainas^  is  ete^ 
nal,  is  figured  by  them  as  a  spindle  resting  on  half 
of  another;  or,  as  they  describe  it,  three  cups,  of 
which  the  lowest  is  inverted;  and  the  uppermost 
meets  at  its  circumference  the  middle  one.  They  also 
represent  the  world  by  comparison  to  a  woman  with 
her  arms  akimbo  f.  Her  waist,  or  according  to  the 
description  first  mentioned,  the  meeting  of  the  lower 
cups,  is  the  earth.  The  spindle  above,  answering  to 
the  superior  portion  of  the  woman's  person,  is  the 
abode  of  the  gods ;  and  the  inferior  part  of  the  figure 
comprehends  the  infernal  regions.  The  earth,  which 
they  suppose  to  be  a  flat  surface,  is  bounded  by  a 
circle,  of  which  the  diameter  is  one  rajw^.     The 


r 


*  Lacshmi'da'sa,  Muni's'wara,  and  the  VdsandbkdshyaJ 
t  The  Sangrahan'i  ratna  and  Locandh  sutra,  both  in  Prdcrii, 
are  the  authorities  here   used. 

t  This  is  explained  to  be  a  iflHeasure  of  space«  through  which  the 
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lower  spindle  comprises  seven  tiers  of  inferior  earths 
or  hells,  at  the  distance  of  a  raju  from  each  other, 
and  its  base  is  measured  by  seven  ?*q;tis.  These  seven 
hells  are  Ratna  prabha^  Sancara  prabhdy  Balucd 
prabh&j  Panca  prabha^  Dhuman  prabhd,  Tama  prabhd, 
Tamatama  prabhL  The  upper  spindle  is  also  seven 
rajm  high ;  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  five  rajus. 
Its  summit,  which  is  4,500,000  Ydjanas  wide,  is  the 
abode  of  the  deified  saints  :  beneath  that  are  five  Vi- 
manaSy  or  abodes  of  gods:  of  which  the  centre  one 
is  named  Sarv&rfhasidd'ha :  it  is  encompassed  by  the 
regions  Apar&jitd^  Jayanta^  Vaijayanta^  and  Vijaya. 
Next,  at  the  distance  of  one  raju  from  the  summit, 
follow  nine  tiers  of  worlds,  representing  a  necklace 
(gravdyaca,)  and  inhabited  by  gods,  denominated, 
from  their  conceited  pretensions  to  supremacy,  Aha- 
mindra.  These  nine  regions  are,  Aditya^  Pritincara^ 
Sdmanasaj  Sumanasa^  Stwis&laj  Sarvatobhadra,  Ma^ 
n6rama,  Suprwvaddliaj  and  Sudars'ana. 

Under  these  regions  are  twelve  (the  Digambaras 
say  sixteen)  other  regions,  in  eight  tiers,  from  one 
to  five  rajus  above  the  earth.  '  They  are  filled  with 
VimdnaSy  or  abodes  of  various  classes  of  gods,  called 
by  the  general  name  of  Calpavasis.  These  worlds, 
reckoning  from  that  nearest  the  earth ;  are,  Saud'ha-- 
fna2LndPs'dna;  Samtcumdra  diud  MahSndra  ;  Brahme; 
Ldntaca;  Hucra;  Sahasrdra ;  A'nata  and  Prdnata  ; 
A  rana  and  Achyuta. 

The  sect  of  Jim  distinguish  four  classes  of  deitie.«, 
the  VaimdnicaSy  Bhuvdnapatis,  Jiottshisj  and  Vyan^ 
taras.  The  last  comprises  eight  orders  of  demigods, 
or  spirits,  admitted  by  the  Hindus  in  general,  as  the 


gods  are  able  to  travel  in  six  months,  at  the  rate  of  2,057>152  Yoja- 
nas,  (of  2000  cr6$M  micfa,)  in  the.  twinUio^  of  an  e^e. 
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UieshasMj  PisichaSj  CiimaraB^  Sec  supposed  to  lai^ 
over  the  earth.  The  preceding  class  fJyStkhk)^ 
comprehends  Ave  arders  of  luminaries ;  ^ns,  mooni^ 
planets,  constellations  and  stass,  of  which  mm 
nepeafter.  The  VaimAmcas  belong  to  tlie  various  Fi- 
mAnas,  la  the  twt:l\*e  regions,  or  worlds,  inhabited 
by  gods.  The  class  of  Bhuvanapmti  includes  ten  or- 
ders, entitled  Asuracumara,  NdgacumdrOj  &c;  e»i 
governed  by  two  ludras.  AlL,these  gods  are  mortal, 
except,  perhaps,  the  luminaries. 

The  earth  consists  of  numerous  distinct  continents^ 
in  concenti'ic  circles,  separated  by  seas  forming  rings 
between  them.  The  £rs(  circle  is  JamMuiwipaj  with 
the  mountain  Sudarsa  M6ru  in  the  centre.  It  is  en- 
compassed by  a  ring  containing  the  salt  ocean ;  b^ 
yond  which  is  the  zone,,  named  Dhdtucidwipa  ;  simi- 
larly  surrounded  by  a  black  ocean.  This  again  is 
encircled  by  Pushcaradwipa  ;  of  which  only  the  first 
half  is  accessible  to  mankind  :  being  s^arated  from 
the  remoter  half,  by  an  impassable  range  of  moun-  • 
tains,  denominated  Minmshbttara  Par^aata.  Dhi- 
tusidzvipa  contains  two  mountains,  similar  to  SkmSru, 
named  V'yanga  2lx\A  A chala  ;  and  Pushcara  contains 
two  others,  called  MandirA  and  Vidj/tmmdH. 


•♦* 


The  diameter  of  Jambiidafipa  being  100,000  great 

Ybjanas^,  if  the  190th  part  be  taken,  or  526^  wc 
have  the  breadth  of  Bharata  varsha^  which  occupies 
the  southern  segment  of  the  circle.  Airdvafa  is  a 
similar  northern  segment.  A  band  (33648^  VSjanas 
Wide)  across  the  circle,  with  Sudars'a  M&ru  in  the  mid- 
dle of  it,  is  Vtdiha  varsha^  divided  by  Mifu  (dr  by  four 
peaks  like  elephant's  teeth,  at  the  four  corners  of  that 


*  Each  great  Yojam  coottins  2000  rfe* 


J^  y aft  mountain)  into  caft.^nd  weft  F/^^A^,  These 
7  three  regions,  Bharaia^  jiirdvafa,  and  Videha^  are  in- 
j  habited  by  men  who  practise  religious  duties.  They 
I  arc  denominated  Carmachumi^  and  appear  to  be  fur^ 
}  -nished  with  distincts  sets  of  Tiyfhanfaras  or  saints  en* 
i  ;  titled  Jim.  The  intermediate  regions,  north  and  south 
^  of  MSru,  are  bounded  by  four  chains  of  mountains ; 
k  and  intersected  by  two  others :  in  such  a  manner,  that 
I  -the  ranges  of  mountains,  and  the  intermediate  vallies, 
» increase  in  breadth  progressively.    Thus  Hmavat  \% 

7  12 

twice  as  broad  as  Bhdrata  varsha    (or  1052  r^) ;  The 

y  e 

valley  beyond  it  is  double  its  breadth  (2105  7^) ;  the 

mountain  Mahdhimavati  is  twice  as  much   (4210  i'^)  t 

its  valley  is  again  double  (842i  i;;) ;  and  the  mountain 

[Nishad'ha  hj^s  twice  that  breadth  (16842  r^).  The  val- 
lies  between  these  mountains,  and  between  similar 
ranges  reckoned  from  Airdvata  (viz.  Sic  hart ^  Racmi^ 
•and  Nila)^  are  inhabited  by  giants  (Yugah)y  and  are 
denominated  BhtgabMrni.  From  either  extremity  of 
the  two  ranges  of  riiountains  named  }Iimav4t  and 
Sicharif  a  pair  of  tusks  project  over  the  sea ;  each  di^ 
vided  into  seven  countries  denominated  Autaradwipas. 
'There  are  conseqncfttly^fty-six  siTch;  which  are  called 
Cubhogakhimiy  being  the  abode  of  evil  doers.  None 
of  these  regions  suffer  a  periodical  destruction  ;  except 
Bharaia  and  Airdvata^  which  are  depopulated,  and 
again  peopled,  at  the  close  of  the  great  periods  befor^r 
mentioned. 

We  come  now  to  the  imipediate  purpose,  for  which 
these  notions  of  the  Jaims  have  been  here  explained. 
They  conceive  the  setting  and  rising  gf  stars  and  pla- 
nets to  be  caused  by  the  mountain  fSww^n/ ;  and  sup- 
pose three  times  the  pericjjd  of  a  planet's  appearance  to 
be  requisite  for  it  to  pass  round  Swnhu^  and  return  to 
^he  place  whence  it  en^^rgcs.     Accordingly  they  allot 

Vot..  IX,  y  ^       / 
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two  suns,  as  m^y  tnooos,  and  an  equal  number 
each  planet/ star,  and  constellation ,  to  Jambuimlf^ 
and  imagine  that  these  appear,  on  alternate  day8,'soi 
and  north  of  Miru.  They  similarly  allot  twice  tl 
number  to  the  salt  ocean  ;  six  times  as  many  to  Dhk 
dmipa  ;  21  times  as  many,  or  42  of  each,  to  thcCa 
dad  hi ;  and  72  of  each  to  Pushcara  dvoifa. 

It  is  this  notion,  applied  to  the  earth  which  we  iol 
bit,  that  Bh'ascara  refutes.  His  argument  is  tli 
explained  by  his  commentators. 

*  The  star  close  to  the  north  pole,  with  those  near 
id  the  east  and  west,  form  a  constellation  figured  by  t! 
Indian  astronomers  as  a  fish.  In  the  beginning  of  t 
night  (supposing  the  sun  to  be  near  Bharani 
Musca)y  the  fish*s  tail  is  towards  the  west,  and  his  he 
towards  the  east ;  but  at  the  close  of  the  night,  t 
fish's  tail,  having  made  half  a  revolution,  is.towardsl 
east,  and  his  head  towards  the  west :  and  since  the  si 
when  rising  and  setting,  is  in  a  line  with  the  fish*s  t; 
there  is  but  one  sun  ;  not  two/  This  explanation 
given  by  Muj^fs'wARA  and  Lacshmida'sa.  But 
Vasand  Bhdshya  reverses  the  fish  ;  placing  his  h( 
towards  the  west  at  sun  set,  when  the  sun  is  o 
Wmrdnu 
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On  the  Indian  and  Arabian  Divisions  of  the 

ZODIACK, 
RY    H.  T.  COLEBROOKE^    ESQ. 

JL  HE  researches,  of  which  the  result  is  here  laid  be- 
3re  the  Asiatick  Society,  were  undcrtakeq  for  the  pur- 
ose  of  ascertaining  correctly  the  particular  stars,  which 
i ve  names  to  the  Indian  divisions  Qf  the  Zodiack,     The 
iquiry  has  at  intervals  been  relinquished  and  resumed  : 
was  indeed  attended  with  considerable  difficulties. 
J'one  of  the   native  astronomers,  whom   I  consulted, 
'ere  able  to  point  out,  in  the  heavens,  all  the  asterisms 
)r  which  they  had  names  :  it  became,  therefore,  ne- 
cssary  to  recur  to  their  books,  in  which  the  positions 
f  the  principal  stars  are  given.     Here  a  fresh  diiEculty 
rose  from  the  real  or  the  seeming  disagreement  of  thf? 
lace  of  a  star,  with  the  division  of  .the  Zodiack,  to 
hich  it  was  referred  :  and  I  was  led  from  the  considera- 
on   of  this  and  of  other  apparent  contradictions,  to 
>mpare  carefully  the  places  assigned  by  the  Hindus  to 
\i€iT  nacshafra^y  with  the  positions  of  the  lunar  man- 
Mas,  as  determined  by  the  Arabian  astronomei^s.  After 
ated  examination  of  this  subject,  with  the  aid  af- 
2d  by  the  labours  of  those,  who  have  preceded  me 
le  same  inquiry,  I  now  venture  to  offer  to  the  pe-^ 
.1  of  the  Asiatick  Society  the  following  remarks, 
.1  the  hope,  that  they  will  be  found  to  eontaih  a  cor- 
c  ascertainment  of  the  stars  by  which   the  Hindus 
e  been  long  accustonied  to  trace  the  moon's  path. 


^ 


IThe  question,  which  I  proposed  to  myself  for  investir 

ion,  appeared   to   me  important,  and  deserving  of 
labour  bestowed  upon   it,  as  obvioudy  efTential  to* 

r:ds  a  knowledge  of  Indian  astronomy,  and  as  tend- 
to  determine  another  question  :  namely,  whether 
Indian  and  Arabian  divisions  of  the  Zodiack  had 

^ommoA  orijgin.     Sift  Wii^liam  Jonbs  thought, 

-  y  3 
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that  they  had  not :  I  incline  to  the  contrary  opinion. 
The  co-incidence  appears  to  me  too  exact,  in  most  in- 
stances, to  be  the  effect  of  chance  :  in  others,  ik 
differences  are  only  such,  as  to  authorize  the  remail; 
that. the  nation,  which  borrowed  from  the  other,  lai 
not  copied  with  servility.  I  apprehend^  that  it  wsA 
have  been  the  Arabs  who  adopted  (with  slight  vara- 
tions)  a  division  of  the  Zodiack  familiar  to  the  Hindu 
This,  at  least,  seems  to  be  more  probable  thmi  the 
supposition,  that  the  Indians  received  their  system  from 
the  Arabians :  we  know,  that  the  Hindus  have  pre- 
served the  memory  of  a  former  situation  of  the  Colnia, 
compared  to  constellations,  which  mark  divisions  of 
the  Zodiack  in  their  astronomy ;  but  no  similar  tncc 
remains  of  the  use  of  the  lunar  mansions,  as  divisionsof 
the  Zodifick,  among  the  Arabs,  in  so  very  remon 
times. 

It  will  be  found,  that  I  differ  much  from  Sik  WI^ 
LI  AM  Jones  in  regard  to  the  $tars  constituting  the 
astcrisms  of  Indian  astronomy.  On  this,  it.  may  be 
sufficient  to  remind  the  reader,  that  Sir  Wjlluii 
Jones  stated  only  a  conjecture  founded  on  a  considen- 
tion  of  the  jRgure  of  the  nacshaira  apd  the  number  of 
its  stars,  compared  with  those  actually  situated  near  the 
division  of  the  ecliptick,  to  which  the  tH^cskaira  gives 
name.  He  was  not  apprized,  that  the  Hindus  them- 
selves place  some  of  these  constellations  far  out  of  the 
hmits  of  the  Zodiack. 

I  SHALL  examine  the  several  nacshatras  and  lunar 
mansions  in  their  order.;  previously  quoting  from  the 
Hindu  astronomers,  the  positions  assigned  to  the  prin- 
cipal star,  termed  the  yogatdrd.  This,  according  to 
BuAiiMKGUPTA,  (as  citccj  by  Lacshmioa'sa  in  his 
commentary  on  the  Siromani^)  or  according  to  the 
Brahmesichfhdfifa  (trited  by  B  h  u'd'h  a  r  a  ;• ,  is  the 
br  ghtest  ?tar  of  each  cluster.  But  the  Siiryosid^hania 
specifics  the  relative  situation  of  the  YSgatdra  in  respect 
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o^  the  other  stars  ;  and  that  does  not  always  agree  with 
the  position  of  the.  most  conspicuous  star« 

The  number  of  stars  in  each  asterism,  and  the  figure 
under  which  the  asterism  is  represented,  are  specified 
by  Hindu  astronomers :  particularly  by  SKlPAti  in  the 
Rotnamdld.  These,  with  the  positions  of  the  stars  re- 
latively to  the  ecliptick,  are  exhibited  in  the  annexed 
table.  It  contains  the  whole  purport  of  many  obscure 
and  almost  enigmatical  verses,  of  which  a  verbal  trans- 
lation would  be  nearly  as  unintelligible  to  the  English 
reader^  as  the  original  text* 

The  authorities,  on  which  I  have  chiefly  relied, 
because  they  are  universally  received  by  Indian  astro- 
nomers, are  the  Sdryasidd^hdntay  Sirdianiy  and  Graha* 
Ughava.  They  have  been  carefully  examined,  com- 
paring at  the  same  time  several  conunentaries.  The 
yiatnamdld  of  S'hIpati  is  cited  for  the  figures  of  the 
asterisms ;  and  the  same  passage  had  been  noticed  by 
Sib  W1LI4IAM  Jones  (As.  Res^  vol.  2.  p.2g4).  It 
agrees  nearly  with  the  text  of  Vasisht^'ha  cited  by 
MuNfs'wARA,  and  is  confirmed  in  most  instances  by 
the  Muhdrta  Chintdmem.  The  same  authority,  con- 
firmed with  rare  exceptions  by  Vasish't'ha,  Sa'c aly a*, 
and  the  Abharana  is  quoted  for  the  numbec  of  stars  in 
each  asterism.  The  works  of  Brahmegvpta  have  not 
been  acces^ble  to  me  :  but  the  Markhi^  an  excellent 
commentary  on  the  Siddhdnia  siromanij  by  MuNis*- 
WABA,  adduces  from  that  author  a  statement  of  the 
positions  of  the  stars;  and  remarks,  that  it  is  founded^ 
on  the  ^rahmesiddhdnta^  contained  in  the  Viihtmdherm 
moUara*.    Accordingly,  \  haye  found  the  same  pas-» 


*  Another  BrahmesidiT hdnta  Is  entitled  the  Sdcalyasanhita.  The 
s^uthor  of  the  Marichiy  tber&lbrp,  distioguiibos  t^eoQe  to  wlucU  be 
refers. 
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sage  in  the  BrahmesiddhAntaj  and  verified  it  by  tk 
gloss  entitled  Fiisana ;  and  I,  therefore,  use  the  quoti- 
tion  without  distrust.  Later  authorities,  whose  state- 
ments coincide  exactly  with  some  of  the  preceding  (as 
Camala^cara  in  the  TaiwavhSca)  would  be  need- 
lessly inserted  :  but  one  (Mun'iswar  a  in  the  Sidd'ham 
sdrvahhauma) y  exhibiting  the  position,  of  the  stars 
differently,  is  quoted  in  the  annexed  tabic. 

T»E  manner  of  observing  the  places  of  the  stanb 
not  explained  in  the  original  works  first  cited.    The 
Suryasidd*hdnla  only  hints  briefly,  that  '  they  astrono- 
mer  should  frame  a  sphere,  and  examine  the  apparent 
longitude  and  latitude  */    Commentators  -f-,  remarldi^ 
on  this  passage,  describe  the  manner  of  the  observation: 
and  the  same  description  occurs,  with  little  variatioo, 
in  commentaries  on  the  'Siromart'i^.     They  direct  a 
spherical  instrument  (Gohyanira)  to   be    constructed, 
according  to  instructions  contained  in  a  subsequent  part 
of  the  text.     Thisi,  as  will  be  hereafter  shewn,  is  pre- 
cisely  an  armillary  sphere.     An  additional  circle  grado- 
ated  for  degrees  and  minutes,  is  directed  to  be  suspended 
on  the  pins  of  the  axis  as  pivots.     It  is  named  VeSh- 
valaya  or  intersecting  circle,  and  appears  to  be  a  cirdc 
of  declination.     After  noticing  this  addition   to  the  in- 
stmment,  the  instructions  proceed  to  the  rectifying  of 
the   Golayatitra  or  armillary  sphere,   which    is  to  be 
placed,  so  that  the  axis  shall  point  to  the  pole,  and  the 
horizon  be  true  by  a  water  level. 

The  instrument  being  thus  placed,  the  observer  is 
instructed  to  look  at  the  star  Revaii  through  a  sight 
fitted  to  an  orifice  at  the   centre  of  the  sphere ;  and 


*   Sphutavicshefa SiX^id  SpJmtuihntvaca ',  \\h\c\\  \^\\\    be   cxplaiu^d 
further  on.  .         .  ^  .. .    ^  - 

f  Ranganat'^a  and-PnuD!nARA. 
X  l\\  ih^  P^chafMhaih^fi  d^Am  the  Markhu         *  »..    ■ 
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having  found  the  star,  to  adjust  by  it  the;  end  of  the 
sign  Pisces  on  the  egliptick.  The  observer  is  then  to 
look,  through  the  sight,  at  the  yoga  star  af  As'wini^  or 
of  some  other  proposed  object;  and  to  bring  the  move- 
able circle  of  declination  over  it.  The  distance  in  de- 
grees, from  the  intersection  of  this  circle  and  ecliptick, 
to  the  end  of  Mifia  or  Pisces,  is  its  longitude  (dhruvaca) 
in  degrees :  and  the  number  of  degrees  on  the  movea- 
ble circle  of  declination,  from  the  san\e  intersection  to 
the  place  of  the  star,  is  its  latitude  (vicshepa)  North  or 
South  *. 

X 

The  commentators -f  further  remark,  that  ^  th*  la- 
titude, so  found,  is  (sphut'a)  apparent,  being  the  place 
intercepted  between  the  star  and  the  ecliptick,  on  a 
circle  passing  through  the  poles ;  but  the  true  latitude 
(asphutd)  is  found  on  a  circle  hung  upon  the  poles  of 
the  celestial  sphere,  as  directed  in  another  place/  The 
longitude,  found  as  above  directed,  is,  in  like  manner, 
the  space  intercepted  between  the  origin  of  the  ecliptick 
and  a  circle  of  declination  passing  through  the  star : 
differing,  consequently,  from  the  true  longitude.  The 
same  commentators  add;  that  the  longitudes  and  lati- 
tudes, exhibited  in  the  text,  arc  of  the  description  thus 
explained :  and  those,  which  are  stated  ,in  the  Surya 
sidcChdntay  are  expressly,  affirmed  to  be  adapted  to  the 
time  when  the  equinox  did  not  differ  from  the  origin  of 
the  ecliptick  in  the  beginning  of  Misha. 

It  is  obvious,  that,  if  the  commentators  have  rightly 


•  Father  Petau,  and^,  after  him »  Bailly,  for  reasons  stated  by 
them  (Uranot.  Dissert.  2.2.  Ast.  Anc.  p.  42H.),  are  or\iptnimi, 
that  the  ancient  astron  >mers  referred  stars  to  the  Equator  ^  and  tt)<i^ 
]£uDoxus  and  HirfABCHUt  must  be  so  uQderttobd^  when  iipeakiiig 
of  the  longitudes  ot  stars.  Perhaps  the  Greek  astrono.iiers,  like 
the  Hindus,  reckoned  longitudes  Upon  the  ecliptick  interstcted  by 
pircles  of  declination,  in  ttie  manner,  which  has  been  explained. 

t  Shv^'^ara  is  the  niMst  expiicii  on  this  point, 

or4 
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understood  the  text  of  their  authors,  the  latitudes  and 
longitudes,  there  given,  require  correction.  It  viS 
indeed  appear,  in  the  progress  of  this  inquiry^  that  tbr 
positions  of  stars  distant  from  the  ecliptick,  as  theic 
given,  do  not  exactly  correspond  with  the  true  latitudes 
and  longitudes  of  the  stars  supposed  to  be  intended: 
and  the  disagreement  may  be  accounted  for,  by  the 
circumstance  of  the  observations  having  been  madeio 
the  manner  above  described. 

Another   mode   of  observation    is    taught  in  the 
SiddlidtUa  sundara  cited  and  expounded  by  the  author 
of  \\\^  Sidd^hanta  uirvabhauma.     '  A  tube^  adapted  to 
the  summit  of  a  gnomon,  is  directed  towards  the  staroa 
the  meridian  :  and  the  line  of  the  tube,  pointed  to  the 
star,  is  prolonged  by  a  thrcadto  the  ground.     The  line 
from  the  summit- of  the  gnomon  to  the  base  is  the  hy- 
pothenuse  ;  the  height  of  the  gnomon  is  the  perpendi- 
cular ;  and  its  distance  froifh  the  extremity  of  the  thread 
is  the  base  of  thetriangte.     Therefore,-  as  the  hypothe* 
nuse  is  to  its  base,  so  is  the  radius  to  a  base,  from  which 
the  line  of  the.  angle,  and  consequently  the  angle  itself, 
are  known.     If  it  exceed  the  latitude,  the  declination  is 
south;    or,   if  the  contrary,    it  is  north.      The  right 
ascension  of  the  star  is  ascertained  by  calculation  from 
the  hour  pf  the  night,  and  from  the  right  ascension  of 
the  sun  for  that  time.     The  declination  of  the  corres- 
ponding point  of  the  ecliptick  being  found,   the  sun)  or 
difference  of  the  declinations,  according  as  they  are  of 
the  same  or  of  different  denominations,  is  the  distance 
of  the  star  from  the  ecliptick.     The  longitude  of  the 
same  point  is  computed  ;  and  from  these  elements,  with 
the  actual  precession  of  the  equinox,  may  be  calculated 
\he  true  longitude  of  the  star;  as  also  its  latitude  on  a 
circle  passing  through  the  poles  of  the  ecliptick.* 

SurcH,  if  I  have  rightly  comprehended  the  meaning 
ir)  a  single  and  not  very  accurate  copy  of  the  text,  is 
the  purport  of  the  directions  given  in  the   S^dcl^hdiita 
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iirvabltamia  t  the  only  work,  in  which  the  true  lati- 

*  tildes  and  longitudes  of  the  stars  are  attempted  to  be 
P  given.  All  the  rqst  exhibit  the  longitude  of  the  starV 
^  circle  of  declination,  and  its  distance  from  the  Ecliptick 
'    measured  on  that  circle.  ~ 

T  sui*poss  the  original  observations,  of  which  the 

•  tesult  is  copied  from  BRAHMsoupfA  and  the  Sufy4^ 
sidd'hania^  with   little  variation,  by  successive  authorSy 

.  to  have  been  made  about  the  time,  when  the  Vernal 
equinox  was  near  the  first  degree  of  Mlsha  *.  Tnc 
pold  then  was  nearly  seventeen  degrees  and  a  quarter 
from  its  present  jposition,  and  stood  a  little  beyond  the 
star  near  the  ear  of  the  Camelopard.  On  this  supposi-- 
tion^  it  will  be  accordingly  found,  that  the  assigned 
places  of  the  Nacshairas  are  easily  reconcileable  to  the 
positions  of  stars  likely  to  be  nieant. 

1  SHALL  here  remark,  that  the  notion  of  a  polar  star. 
Common  to  the  Indian  and  Grecian  celestial  spheres, 
implies  considerable  antiquity.  It  cannot  have  been 
taken  from  our  present  pole-star  (a  Ursce  minoris)^ 
which,  as  Mons.  Bailly  has  observed  (Astronomic 
Ancienne,  p»  611),  was  remote  from  the  pole,  when 
EuDOXUS  described  the  sphere;  at  which  time,  ac- 
cording to  the  quotation  of  Hipparchus,  there  was  a 
star  situated  at  the  pole  of  the  world  ^.  Bailly  con- 
jectures, as  the  intermediate  stars  of  the  sixth  magni- 
tude are  too  small  to  have  designated  the  pole,  that  ^ 
Draconis  was  the  star  meant  by  Eudoxus,  which  had 


.  ♦  Brahmrjgupt.v  wro^e  soon  after  that  pericd :  and  the  Shfya 
S'tdd'haiiia  is  jTobably  a  work  of  iiearly  the  same  age.  Mr.  Beht^ 
LEY  considers  it  as  more  m  dem  (As.  Res.  vol.  o.)  :  it  certainly 
cautiot  be  more  ancient}  lor  the  e(]uinox  must  have  past  the  be* 
ginning  of  Mcsha^  ov  have  beefi  near  it>  when  that  work  was  com« 
ujsed. 
t  HjrrAucHvs.  Comment,  on  Aratus,  Lib,  1.  p.  l/p^ 
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becfl  at  its  greatest  approximation  \o  the  pole,  Htde 
more  than  four  degrees  from  it,  about  1236  years  befint 
Chbist.  It  must  iiave  been  distant,  between  seven  zvt 
eight  degrees  of  a  great  circle,  when  Eudoxus  wrote. 
I'ossibly  the  great  star  in  the  Dragon  (  Draconis), 
which  is  situated  very  near  to  the  circle  described  b]f 
the  north  pole  round  the  pole  of  the  ecliptick,  bad 
been  previously  designated  as  the  polar  star.  It  was 
within  one  degree  of  the  north  pole  about  2836  yean 
before  Christ.  As  we  know^  that  the  idea  could  ooc 
be  taken  Jrom  the  star  in  the  tail  of  Ursa  minor,  wc 
are  forced  to  choose  between  Baii^lt^s  conjectureor 
tlie  supposition  of  a  still  greater  antiquity.  I  should, 
therefore,  be  inclined  to  extend  to  the  Indian  sphoCy 
^is  conjecture  respecting  tliat  of  Evnoxua. 


y 


I  sHAiiL  now   proceed  to  compare  the  Na^shatm 
with  the  Manzils  of  the  moon^  or  lunar  mansions. 

I.  jis^winii  now  the  first  Nacshatra^  but  anciently 
the  last  but  one,  probably  obtained  its  present  situadoQ 
at  the  head  of  the  Indian  asterisms,  when  the  beginnbg 
of  the  Zodiack  was   referred  to  the   first  degree  of 
Mesha,  or  the  Kam,  on   the  Hindu  sphere.     As  mea- 
suring a  portion  of  the  Zodiack,  it  occupies  the  first 
13^  20'  of  Misha  :  and  its  beginning  follows  immedi- 
ately after  the  prir>cipal  star  in  the  last  N(icshaira  (/S^ 
V<^ti)^  reckoned,  by  some  exactly,  by  others   nearly, 
opposite  to  the  very  conspicuous  one,  which  forms  the 
fourteenth  asterism.      Considered  as   a   constellation, 
Asucini  compresses  three    stars  figured   as   a   horse's 
head  ;  and   the  principal,  which  is  also  the   northern 
one,  is  stated  by  all  ancient  authorities,  in  ICK^  N.  aad 
§0  E.  froni  the  be^jinning  of  Mesna, 

The  first  Manzil,  or  lunai   mansion    according  to 
the  Ar^bs,  is  ^ntitfed  Shnat  an^   (by  the   Per^i^ns  c«« 
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'  ruptly  called,  as  in  the  oblique  case,  Shenffain),  and 
^  comprises  two  stars  of  the  third  magnitude  on  the 
■  head  of  Aries,  in  lat.  6^  36^  and  7°  51',  N.  and  long. 
26^  13',  and  27®  7\  (Hyde's  Ulugh  beg,  p.  58). 
With  the  addition  of  a  third,  also  in  the  head  of  the 
Ram,  the  asterism  is  denominated  Ash  at.  The  bright 
star  of  the  2d  or  3d  magnitude  which  is  put  of  the  fi- 
gure of  the  Ram,  according  to  Ulugh  beg,  but  on  the 
nose  according  to  Hippabchus  cited  by  this  author 
from  Ptolemy,  is  determined  JSatih:  it  is  placed  in 
Lat.  90  30"  N.  and  Long.  P  0^  43'.  and  is  apparently 
the  same  with  the  principal  star  in  thelndian  asterism ; 
for  MuHAMMED  of  Tizirij  in  his  table  of  declination 
and  right  ascension,  expressly  terms  it  the  first  star  of 
the  Sheralain.  (Hyde's  Com.  on  Ulcgh  B£G*d  tables^ 

p.  97  y 

Manit  PandliSy  consulted  by  me,  have  concurred 
in  pointing  to  the  three  bright  stars  in  the  head  of  Aries 
(a  13  and  y)  fpr  the  Indian  constellation  jis'winL  The 
first  star  of  Aries  (a)  was  also  shewn  to  Dr.  Hunt£b« 
at  Ujjqyiniy  for  the  principal  one  in  this  asterism ;  and 
Mr.  Davis  (As.  Res.  vol.  2.  p.  2z6.)  states  the  other 
two,  as  those  which  were  pointed  out  to  him  by  a  ikiU 
ful  native  astronomer,  for  the  stars  that  distinguish 
j4s'w'mt.  The  same  three  sta/s,  hut  with  the  addition 
of  three  others^  were  indicated  to  Le  Gentjl,  for  this 
constellation  (Mem.  Acad.  Scicn.  1772.P.  IL  p. '209)^ 
I  entertain  therefore  no  doubt,  that  Sir  W.  Jones: 
(As.  Res.  vol.  2.  p.  208.)  was  right  in  placing  the 
three  stars  of  jis^isi'mi  in,  and  near,  the  head  of  the 
Ram  ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  the  first  Nacshatra  of  the 
Hindus  is  here  rightly  determined,  in  exact  conformity 
with  the  first  Lunar  mansion  of  the  Arabs;  aithougn 
the  longimde  of  «  Arietis  exceed,  by  lialf  a  degree, 
that  which  is  deduced,  for  tJie  end  oK  As'wini^  from 
t;hc  supposed  situation  of  tJ!;c"Vir^in*s /spike  opposite  to' 
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the  beginning  of  this  Nacshatra\  and  although  itsoFf 
cle  of  declination  be  13^  instead  of  8^  from  the  prini 
pal  star  in  Rtveti. 

IL  Bharantj  the  second  Indian  asterism^  comprists 
tbfee  stars  figured  by  the  Yoniox  pudendum  muliebre: 
and  all  ancient  authorities  concur  in  placing  the  prin- 
cipal and  southern  star  of  this  Nacshaira  in  ]2oN. 
Hie  second  Manzil,   entitled   Butairiy     is   placed  by 
Ui-UGH  Beg  (Hyde,  p.  6 1.)  in  Lat.  1^  12'  and  3«  13'; 
and  this  cannot  possibly  be  reconciled  with  the  Hindo 
constellation.    But  Muhammedoi  ItTiin  (See  Hydi*s 
Comnientary,   p.  97),  assigns  tb  the    bright  star  of 
Buiain  a  declination  of  23^  N.  exceeding  by  nciity 
V  the  declination  allotted  by  hirti  to  Ndiih^  or  hisfim 
star  in  Sheraiain.     This  agrees  with  the  difference l»« 
twcen  the  principal  stars  of  As'wini  and  Bharant\  and 
it  may  be  inferred^  that  some  among  ^he  Mvihammedaa 
astronomers  have  concurred  with  the  Hindus,  in  re- 
ferring the  second  constellation  to  stars  that  form  Musa 
There  were  no  good  grounds  for  supposing  Bharanits^ 
correspond  with  three  stars  on  the  tail  of  the  Rani  (As. 
Res.  vol.  2.  p.  298) ;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  that  the 
stars,  which  compose  this  Nacshaira^  have  been  rightly 
indicated  to  me,  as  three  in  Musca,  forming  a  triangle 
almost  equilateral :  their  brightness,  aqd  their  equal 
distance  from  the  iirst  and  third  asterisms,  corroborate 
this  opinion,  which  will  be  confirmed  by  shewing,  as 
will  be  done  in  the  progress  of  this  comparison,  that 
the  Nacshatras  are   not  restricted  to  the  limits  of  the 
^odiack* 

III.  Crtttica^  now  the  third,  but  formerly  the  fint^ 
Nacshatra^  consists  of  six  stars  figured  as  a  knife  oc 
razor,  and  the  principal  and  southern  star  is  placed  in 
4^QX  6**  N.  iand  \ti  65  sixths  of  degrees  (or   J^  50^\ 
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^  from  Its  own  commencement,  according  to  the  Sutya 
stddth&nta^  or  87*^  28'  to  38®  from  the  beginning  of 
Misha^  according  to  the  Siddh&nta  siromam,  and 
Grahaldghavaj  respectively.  This  longitude  of  the 
circle  of  declination  corresponds  nearly  with  that  of  the 
bright  star  in  the  Pleiades,  which  is  40^  of  longitude 
distant  from  the  principal  star  of  Rivah. 

Thb  stars,  indicated  by  Ulugh  beg  for  Thurayyd^ 
also  correspond  exactly  with  the  Pleiades ;  and  these 
were  pointed  out  to  the  Jesuit  missionaries  ^,  as  they 
have  since  been  .to  every  other  inquirer^'fiw.  the  third 
Nacshatra.  If  any  doubt  existed.  Mythology  might 
Assist  in  determining  the  question ;  for  the  Crttticds^xt 
six  nymphs,  who  nursed  Scanda,  the  God  of  war, 
hamed  from  these,  his  foster  mothers,  Ca'rtice'ya  or 
Sha'nmaVura. 


IV.  We  retain  on  our  celestial  globes  the  Arabick 
^ame  of  the  fouinh  lunar  mansion  Debardn  (or  with  the 
article,  Aldebaran) :  applied  by  us,  however,  exclu- 
sively to  the  bright  star  called  the  BuUVeye ;  and 
which  is  unquestionably  the  same 'with  the  principal 
and  eastern  star  of  Rohtt/i;  placed  in  4^^  or  5^  S.  and 
49f*>  E.  by  the  Hindu  t^rriters  on  Astronomy-  This 
Nacshaira^  figured  as  a  wheeled  carriage,  comprises 
five  stars,  out  of  the  seven  which  the  Greeks  named 
the  Hyadcs.  The  Arabs,  however,  like  the  Hindus, 
reckon  five  stars  only  in  the  astcrism  ;  and  Sir  W, 
Jones  righdy  supppsed  them  to  be  in  the  head  and 
jieck  of  the  Bull :  they  probably  are  a  p  y  J  «  Tauri> 
agree^abljr  to  Mons.  Bailly's  conjecture  (Ast.  Ind.  p» 
129):     -  *  .  ;  . 
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*  Co^rtTsHist.  of  Ast.  p. 51.    Ballly  Ast.  Ind.  p.  134. 
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Hindu  utxonomtn  define  a  point  in  this  constdb* 
tion,  of  tome  impoitance  in  tneir  fanciful  astrolog. 
According  to  the  Suna  suid^hanfa,  when  a  planet  isi& 
the  7th  degree  of  Frfsha  (Taurus)  and  has  more  tha 
two  degrees  of  south  latitude^  or,  as  commentators  a- 
pound  the  passage^  2^  40' ;  the  planet  is  said  to  cot 
the  cart  of  Rohini.  This  is  denominated  saca/ahhiia, 
or  the  section  of  the  wain.  Lalla  and  the  Grahh 
Ughava  give  nearly  the  same  definition ;  and  it  is 
added  in  the  work  last  mentioned^  that,  when  Man, 
Saturn  and  the  Moon  are  in  that  position  (which  oc- 
curs, in  re^d  to  the  moon,  when  the  node  is  eight 
nacshatras  distant  from  Punarvasu,  and  might  happen 
in  regard  to  the  rest  during  another  Yuga)\  the  world  is 
involved  in  great  calamity.  Accordingly,  the  Puram 
contain  a  legendary  story  of  Dasarafhas  dissuading 
Salum  from  so  traversing  the  constellation  Rohini. 

V.  MrHgdsiras  the  .fifth  Nacshaira^  represented  by 
an  antelope^s  head,  contains  three  stars ;  the  same 
which  constitute  the  fifth  lunar  mansion  Hakdh ;  for 
the  distance  of  lO^  S.  assigned  to  the  northern  star  of 
this  Nacshatra^  will  agree  with  no  other  but  one  of  the 
three  in  the  head  of  Orion.  The  difference  of  longi« 
tude  (24^  to  25^°)  from  Criitica  corresponds  with  suf- 
ficient exactness ;  and  so  does  the  longitude  of  its  cir* 
tie  of  declination  (62^  to  63^)  from  the  end  of  Revait\ 
since  the  true  longitude  of  x  Orionis,  from  the. princi- 
pal star  in  Revati  (^  Piscium),  is  63^^  It  was  a  tnis* 
take  to  suppose  this  asterism  to  comprise  stars  in  the 
feet  of  Gemini,  or  in  the  Galaxy  (x\s.  Res;  vol,  2.  p. 

VI.  Ardra^  the  sixth  N^csbafra^  consists  of  a  single 
bright  star,  described  as  a  gem,  and  placed  in  po  S.  by 
one  authority,  but  in  1 1°  by  others,  and  at  the  distance 
of  4J°  to  A^  in  longitude  from  the  last  asterism.  This 
indicates  the  star  in  the  shoulder  of  Orion  (gl  Orioni^} ; 
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not^  as  w&s  conjectured  by  Sir  William  Jonss^  the 
star  in  the  knee,  of  FoUux  (As.  Bes.  2.  p.  2Q8). 

The  sixth  lunar  mansion  is  named  by  the  Arabs^ 
Hanah ;  and  comprises  two  stars  in  the  feet  of  the  scr 
cond  twin,  according  to  Ulugh  beg,  though  others 
make  it  to  be  his  shoulder  (Hyde,  Com.  p.  7.  and  44). 
MuifAMMED  of  T/«m  allots  five  stars  to  this  constella* 
tion;  and  the  Kamus^  among  various  meanings  of 
Hanahy  says,  that  it  is  a  name  for  five  stars  in  the  left 
arm  of  Orion ;  remarking,  also,  that  the  lunar  mansion 
is  named  Tahayi^  comprising  three  stars  called  Tahyat. 
Either  way  however,  the  Indian  and  Arabian  asterisms 
appear  in  ihis  instance  irreconcileable. 

Vir.  The  seventh  Nacshatra,  entitled  Punarvasu^ 
and  represented  by  a  house,  or,  according  to  a  Sanscrit 
work  cited  by  Sir  William  Jones  (As.  Res.  v.  ^.  p, 
295),  a  bow,  is  stated  by  astronomers  as  including 
four  stars^  among  which  the  principal  and  eastern  one 
is  30o  or  32^^  from  the  fifth  asterism ;  but  placed  by  all 
authorities  in  6P  N.  This  agrees  with  ((3  Geminorum) 
one  of  the  two  stars  in  the  heads  of  the  twins,  which 
together  constitute  the  seventh  lunar  mansion  Zir^^?, 
according  to  Muhamiwied  of  Tusi  and  Muhammeb  of 
Tizin  and  other  Arabian  authorities  (Hyde  on  Ulugh 
BEG,  p.  43). 

It  appears  from  a  rule  of  Sanscrit  grammar  ^,  that 
Punarvasu^  as  a  pame  for  a  constellation,  is  properly 
dual,  implying,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  two  stars.  On 
this  ground,  a  conjecture  may  be  raised,  that  Pumtrvasu 
originally  comprised  two  stars,  though  four  are  ncv^ 
assigned  to  it^  Accordingly,  that  number  is  retained  in 
the  Sacalya  sanhlta.  ' 
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It  may  be  further  observed,  that  the  seventh  luwr 
mansioB  of  the  Arab«  is  named  ZiraA  ul  ased  accoidiig 
to  Juharl  ai)d  others  cited  by  Hyde  (Com.  on  Ulugm 
BRG^  p.  44)  ;  and  that  the  Kamus  makes  this  termto 
be  the  nam^  of  eight  stars  in  the  form  of  a  bow. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  agreement  of  the  Indian  and 
Arabian  constellations  is  here  ap|)arent,  notwithstand- 
ing a  variation  in  the  number  (tf  the  stars  ;  and  I  coo- 
elude,  that  Punarvasu  comprises,  conformably  wkk 
Sift  Willi  AM  Jones's  supposition  (As.  Res.  vol.^p. 
399),  stars  in  the  heads  of  the  twins  ;  viz.  «,  0,  Genu- 
norum  ;  and  which  were  indicated  to  Dr.  Hunteb  b]f 
a  Hindu  astronomer  at  Ujjayin;  to  which,  perhaps, 
(  and  r  may  be  added  to  complete  the  number  of  four. 

VIIL  Pushya,  the  eighth  asterism,  is  described  asia 
arrow ;  ard  consists  of  three  stars,  the  chief  of  which, 
being  also  the  middlemost,  has  no  latitude^  and  is  12eor 
f  3^  distant  from  the  seventh  asterism^  being  placed  by 
Hindu  astronomers  in  1 06^  of  longitude.  This  is  evi- 
dently  Cancri ;  and  does  not  differ  widely  from  the 
eighth  lunar  mansion  N$thrahj  which,  according 
to  Ulugh  beg  and  others  (Hyde's  Com.  p.  45), 
consists  of  two  stars,  including  the  nebula  of  Cancer. 
The  Indian  constellarion  comprises  two  other  stars,  be- 
sides S  Cancri,  which  are  perhaps  y  and  ^  of  the  same 
constellation;  and  Sir  William  Jones's  conjecture, 
that  it  consists  of  stars  in  the  body  and  claws  of  Cancer, 
was  not  far  from  the  truth. 

IX.  The  ninth  asterism,  AsUsha^  contains  fire  stars 
figured  as  a  potter's  wheel,  and  of  which  the  principal 
or  eastern  oneisplaced^  in  7°S.  and,  according  to  dif- 
ferent tables,  107^  108°,  or  109^  E.  This  appears 
%o  be  intended  for  the  bright  star  in  the  southern 
claw  of  Cancer  («  Cancri,)  and  cannot  be  re- 
conciled  with  the   lunar  mansion    Tarf  or    Tar/ah^ 
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which  comprises  two  stars  (Hydros  Conu  p-  8»)  irear 
the  lion*s  eye ;  the  northernmost  being  placed  by  Mu* 
HAM^MED  of  Thain  in  24^  of  N*  declination  (Hydb'^ 
Com.  p.  101).  The  Jesuit  missionaries,  if  rightly 
quoted  by  Costarb  (Hist,  of  Ascr.  p.  51)  aiadey//- 
Ushil  correspond  with  the  bright  stars  in  the  heads  of 
Castor  and  Pollux,  together  with  Procyon."  This  js 
evidently  erroneous.  Sir  William  Jones's  supposi- 
tion, that  As'Ushd  might  answer  to  the  face  and  name 
of  Leo,  nearly  concurs  with  the  Arabian  determinatioa 
of  this  lunar  mansion^  but  disagrees  with  the  place 
assigned  to  the  stars  by  Hindu  astronomers.  Bailly 
committed  the  same  mistake,  when  he  affirmed,  that 
As'leshd  is  the  Lion's  head.  (Astr.  Ind.  p.  328). 

X.  The  tenth  asterism  Maghu  contains,  like  the 
last,  five  stars ;  but  which  are  figured  as  a  bouse.  The 
principal  or  southern  one  has  no  Utiiude,  and,  accord- 
ing to  -  all  authorities^  has:  1 2Q^  longitude.    This  is 

evidently  Rcgulus  (*  Leonis)  :  which  is  exactly  129J" 
distant  K"om  the  last  star  in  Rcvatu 

According  to  the  Jesuits  cit^d  by  Costard, 
Mag* ha  answers  «to  the  lion's  mane  and  heart ;  and  the 
tenth  lunar  noansion  of  the  Arabians,  JehJuih^  comprises 
three  (some  say  four)  stars,'  nearly  in  the  longitude  of 
the  Lion's  heart  (Hyde's  Ulugk  Bbg,  p.  74.  and 
Com.  p.  46).  In  this  instance,  therefore,  the  Indian 
and  Arabian  divisions  of  theZodiack  coincide :  and  it 
is  owing  to  an  oversight,  that  Sir  WiLLiAxf  Jones 
states  the  Nacshalra  as  composed  of  stars  in  the  Lion's 
leg  and  haudcb.  It  appears  to  consist  of  «  <y  ^  »  and  v 
Leonis. 

XI.  Two  stars,  constituting  the  eleventh  Nacshatra^ 
or  preceding  Phalguni^  whicl>  i's  represented  by  a  couch 
or  bedstead,  are.  determined  by  the  place  of  the  chief 
star  (the  northernmost  ac<:ordingto  th^  ^Surya  sidd'" 

Vol.  IX.  z 
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hania)  in  1 2o  N.  and  144^  £.  or,  according  to  Bin 
MEGUPTA,  the  Siromarfi  and  the  Grahalag^hava  lAfin 
148^  £.  They  are  probably  i  and  6  Leonis ;  the  mt 
which  form  the  lun^ir  mansion  Zubrah  or  JOmi 
(Hyde's  Ulugh  Beg,  p.  76.  and  Com.  p.  47). 

It  may  be  conjectured,  that  B&AHMSGUPTAaod 
Bha'scaka  selected  the  southern  for  the  principal  stv) 
while  the  Surya  sidifhanta  took  the  northern :  hnc» 
the  latitude,  stated  by  those  several  Hindu  authoritia, 
is  the  mean  betv^'een  both  stars;  and  the  differenced 
longitude,  compared  to  the  preceding  and  subseqoeot 
asterisms^  may  be  exactly  reconciled  upon  this  suppor 
sition. 

XII.  Two  other  stars,  constituting  the  twelfth  Ib^ 
shaira,  or  following  P'halgunl^  which  is  likewise  figured 
as  a  bed,  are  asclsrtained  by  the  place  of  one  ef  thea 
(the  northernmost)  in  13°  N.  and  155®  £•  This  indi- 
cates  |3  Leonis ;  the  same  which  singly  constitutes  the 
Arabian  lunar  mansion  S^ erf  ah  (Hyde's  Ulugh  Beg, 
p.  78,  and  Com.  p.  47.),  though  MuHAMMBDd[ 
Tizin  seems  to  hint  that  it  consists  of  more  than  one 
star  (Hyde,  p.  102).  By  an  error  regarding  the 
origin  of  the  ecliptick  on  the  Indian  sphere.  Sib  Wil- 
li am  Jones  refers  to  the  preceding  Nacshatra^  the 
principal  star  of  this  asterism. 

XIII.  Hasta^  the  thirteenth  Nacshatray  has  the 
name  and  figure  of  a  hand ;  and  is  suitably  made  to 
contain  live  stars.  The  principal  one^  towards  the  west, 
next  to  the  north-western  star,  is  placed  according  to  all 
authorities  in  1 1*'  S.  and  i  70^  E.  This  can  only  belong 
to  the  constellation  Corvus :  and  accp]:dingly  five  stars 
in  that  constellation  {»(iyi  s  Corvi),  hayc  been  pointed 
out  to  me  by  Hindu  astronomers  for  this  Nacshairn. 
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2  .  Awwa,  the  thirteenth  lunar  mansion  of  the  Arabs,  is 
^  fiescribed  as  containing  the  same  number  of  stars,  si*. 
T  tuated  under  Virgo,'  and  so  disposed  as  to  resemble  the 
'  letter  Alif.  They  are  placed  by  Vlvqh  Beq  in  the 
f*   wing  (Hype's  Ui#uGH  Beo,  p.  80), 

„  In  this  instance  the  Indian  and  Arabian  divisions  of 
the  Zodiack  have  nothing  in  common  but  the  number 
of  stars  and  their  agreement  of  longitude;  It  appears, 
however,  from  a  passage  cited  from  Sufi  by  Hybs 
(Com.  p.  82),  that  the  Arabs  have  also  considered  the 
constellation  of  Corvus  as  a  mansion  of  the  moon^) 

XIV.  The  fourteenth  Napshatra^  figured  as  a  pearl, 
is  a  single  star  named  Ch'itra.  It  is  placed  by  the  Surya 
sidShanta  in  '2^  S.  and  180^  E  ;  and  by  Bbahmegupta, 
thft  Sir^mani  and  Craia  Jjaghava^  in  1 1°  or  2^  S.  and 
183^  E.  This  agrees  with  the  virgin's  spike  (#t  Vir* 
ginis ;)  and  Hindu  astronomers  have  always  pointed  out 
that  star  for  Chit t a.  The  same  star  constitutes  the 
fourteenth  lunar  mansion  of  the  Arabs,  named  from  it 
Simac  ul  aa%il.  Le  Gbntil's  conjecture  *,  that  the 
fourteenth  naeshatra  comprises  the  two  stars  'J' and  f  Vir^ 
ginis  was  entirely  erroneous.  And  Mons.  Bailly  was 
equally  incorrect  in  placing  9  Virginis  in  the  middle  of 
this  asterism  (Astr.  Ind,  p.  227). 

XV,  Anot^bh  single  star  constitutes  the  fifteenth 
Naeshatra.  Suati,  represented  by  a  coral  btad.  The  ' 
Surya  siddhania,  B^AHMbgupta,  the  Siromain  .md 
Graha  laghava^  concur  in  placing  it  in  37^  N.  TJey 
differ  one  degree  in  the  longitude  of  its  circle  of  decli- 
nation s  three  of  these  authoriiief  making  it  199^^  and 
the  other  1 98*, 

,  Thjs  only  conspicuous  star,  nearly  in  the  situation 
thus  assigned  to  Swati^  land  the  Indian  astronomers 
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would  hardly  travel  so  far  from  the  Zodiack  to  scck« 
obscure  star;)  is  Arcturus,  33°!^.  of  the  ccHptickiB 
the  circle  of  declination^  and  IQS^  £•  from  the  prind* 
pal  snir  of  Revdti.  I  am  therefore  disposed  to  belief^ 
that  Swaii  has  been  rightly  indicated  to  me  by  a  ntdic 
^Ironomer  who  pointed  out  Arcturas  for  this  Nacshatra, 
The  longitude,  stated  by  Mus'is'waka  (viz.  l^^fca 
than  Chitrajy  indicates  the  same  star :  but,  if  greittr 
reliance  be  placed  on  his  latitudes,  the  star  intendedinaf 
be  f  Boofis.  At  all  events,  M oks.  BArttY  mistook, 
when  he  asserted,  on  the  authority  of  Lb  GENTiL|tbt 
the  fifteenth  Naeshatra  is  marked  by  *  Virginis ;  aod 
that  tins  star  is  situated  at  the  beginning  of  the  Sis^ 
shatm  (Ast.  Ind.  p.  lagand  227). 

The  Indian  asterism  totally -disagrees  with  tlieluav 
mansion  Ghafr^  consisting  of  three  stare  in  the  Viigii's 
foot,  according  to  Ulugh  Beg  (Hydr,  p.  82.  and 
Com.  p.  50) ;  but  in,  or  near,  the  balance,  accon% 
to  others  (ibid). 

XVI.  J'luicha,  the  sixteenth  ^iacshatra^  consistsof 
four  stars  described  as  a  festoon.  Authorities  differ 
little  as  to  the  situation  of  the  principal  and  northera- 
most  star  :  placing  it  in  P,  i^  20',  or  \^  30'  S.  andia 
2J'iS  'il*i°  5'  or  213^  E.  The  laritude- seems  to  indi- 
cate  the  bright  star  in  the  southern  scale  (a  Libra), 
though  the  longitude  disagree  ;  for  this  suggests  a  re- 
mote star  (possibly  x  Libras).  I  apprehend  the  first  to 
be  nearest  the  truth  ;  and  hence  conclude  the  four  stars 
to  be  a  y  »  Librae  and  y  Scorpii. 

The  sixteenth  lunar  mansion  named  Zubanah  or 
Zuhamxah,  Is  according  to  Muhammbd  of  Ti%in 
(Hydk,  Com.  .04\  the  bright  star  in  the  northern 
scale  [d  Librae),  whicti  Sjr  William  Jqnbs  supposed 
to  be  the  fifteenth  Naeshatra. 

Fatheii  Souciet,   by   whom   Corona  Borealis  ii 
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spAttd  for  the  dsteriaiB  Plsachay  k  censured  by  Sir 
•W.  Jones,  under  an  impression^  that  all  the  Nacsha^ 
tra$  must  be  sought  withm  the  Zodiack.  The  infonnx- 
■  iio»^  received  by  Father  Sougiet,  does  appear  to  h»ve 
^  been  erroneous ;  but  the  same  mistake  was  committed 
J  -by  a  native  astronomer,  who  showed  to  me  the  same 
'  constellation  for  Visdchd  ;  and  the  Nacshatras  ane 
^  certainly  not  restricted  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
ccUptick. 

'  XVII.  Four  stars,  (or,  according  to  a  difierent 
reading,  three,)  described  as  a  row  of  oblations^  that 
is,  in  a  right  line,  constitute  the  seventeenth  Nacshatra 
named  Anuridha.  Here  also,  auihoiities  differ  little 
as  to  the  sitKiation  of  the  chief  and  middlemost  star  4 
which  is  placed  in  3^,  or  2\or  )®45'  &.  and  in  204®  or 
224°  5'  E.  This  must  intend  the  ^tiH  near  the  head  of 
the  scorpion  (J  Scorpionis) ;  and  the  asterism  prabal^ly 
comprises  ^i  it  and  p  Scorpionis. 

The  seventeenth  lunar  mansion  of  the  Arabs  called 
hM  or  IcHlujebhak,  contains  four  (some  say  three,rand 
others  six*,)  stars  lying  in  a  straight  line.  Those, 
assigned  by  Ulugh  Beg  fHYDS,  p*  87.)  for  this 
mansion,  are  i3  iy  n  Scorpionis, 

Hebe  the  Indian  and  Arabian  divisions  appear  to 
concur  exactly ;  and  Sir  W.  Jonbs  (As.  Res.  2.  p.  'ipp), 
as  well  as  the  Missionaries  cited  by  Costard  (Hist. 
Astr.  p.  51),  have  apparently  understood  the  same 
stars ;  though  the  latter  extend  the  Nacshatra  to  the 
constellation  Serpentarius. 

XVIII.  JyisMha,  the  eighteenth  Nacshatra,  com- 
prises  three  stars  figured  as  a  ring.    In  regard  to  this. 


■■I'l  ■■  * 
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also,  authorities  are  nearly  agreed  in  the  position  tltt 
principal  and  middlemost  star,  placed  in  4^,  3|^,Qr 
3^  S.  and  in  22^^,  12^  b\  or  23QP  E.  This  posdoi 
clearly  indicates^  An(aresor  the  Scorpion's  heart  («  Scor- 
pionis);  which  is  also  the  eighteenth  lunar  mansia 
aamrH  Kalb  or  KaiuuTdkrab.  The  three  stars  of  dx 
Indian  asterism  may  be  «  cr  &  r  Scorpionis« 

XIX.  The  nineteenth  asterism,  Mulay  represented 
by  a  Lion's  tail,  contains  eleven  stars^  of  which  the 
characteristick  one,  the  easternmost,  is  placed  iogp, 
%^  or  8°  S-  and  in  241®  or  242®  E.  Although  the 
latitude  of  u  Scorpionis  be  iive  degrees  too  great,  that 
seems  little  doubt,  that  either  that^  or  the  star  eittof 
it  marked  »,  must  be  intended ;  and  this  determimbon 
ao^rees  with  the  18th  lunar  mansion  of  the  Arabs  caDcd 
Shauldh^  consisting  of  two  stars  near  the  scorpKss 
sting.  The  Hindu  asterism  probably  includes  all  the 
stars  placed  by  us  in  the  Scorpion*s  tail,  viz.  </*  ^ili 
X  A  u  and  y  Scorpionis. 

XX.  The  twentieth  Naeshatra^  entitled  preceding 
AshdSha^  figured  as  an  elephant's  tooth,  or  as  a  couch, 
cossists  of  two  stars,  of  which  the  most  northern  one  is 
placed  in  5§°  5i^  or  5°  S.  and  254°  or  235^  E.  Tliis 
suits  with  :  Sagittarii,  which  is  also  one  of  the  stanof 
the  twentieth  lunar  mansion  called  Nuaim.  It  consists 
of  four,  or,  according  to  some  authorities,  of  eight* 
stars.  The  Indian  asteristn  seemingly  comprises  ^  &  £  Sa- 
gittarii. 

XXI.  Two  stars  constitute  the  twenty-  first  asterismj 
named  ihc  subsequent  AshacTha^  which  is  represented 
by  a  couch  or  by  an  elephant's  tooth.  The  principal 
star,  which  also  is  the  most  northerly  one,  is  placed  in 
5^  S.  and  260°,  or  261°  E.  This  agrees  with  a  star  in 
the  body  of  Sagittarius  (t  Sagittarii)/  and  the  other  star 
is  perhaps  the  one  piiarked  4» 
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i     .  Thb  twenty-first  lunar  mansion  of  the  Arabians, 

i  named  Baldah,  comprises  six  stars,  two  of  which  are 

k   placed  by  Muhammeb  of  T^zin  in  Dedination  21°  &c 

I    16°.    One  of  these  must  be  a  star  in  the  head  of  Sagit- 

\    tarius.     Some  authors,  on  the  contrary,  describe  the 

t    lunar  mansion  as  destitute  of  stars  (Hyde,  Com.  pn. 

Ui^UGH  Beg,  p.  g.)     At  all  events,  the  Hindu  and 

Arabian  divisions  appear,  in  this  instance,  to  be  but 

imperfectly  reconcileable, 

XXIL  Three  stars,  figured  as  a  triangle,  or  as  the 
nut  of  the  floating  Trapa,  form  the  twenty- second  aster- 
ism,  named  AbhijU^  which,  in  the  modern  Indian  astro* 
nomy,  does  not  occupy  an  equal  portion  of  the  eclip- 
tick  with  the  other  Ndcshatras,  but  is  carved  out  of  the 
contiguous  divisions.  Its  place  (meaning  that  of  its 
brightest  star)  is  veiy  remote  from  the  Zodiack ;  being 
in  QO^or  6'i®  N.  The  longitude  of  its  circle  of  decli- 
nation, according  to  different  authorities,  is  206^  2o6* 
40',  or  268**.  ftobably  the  bright  star  in  the  Lyre  is 
meant.  It  was  shown  to  Dr.  Hunter,  at  Vjjayini  for 
the  chief  star  in  Abhijii  ;  and  the  same  was  pointed  out 
to  me^  for  the  asterism,  by  a  Hindu  astronomer  at  this 
place. 

The  Arabian  lunar  mansion  Zahih^  consists  of  two 
stars  (some  reckon  four  *)  in  the  horns  of  Capricorn, 
totally  disagreeing  with  the  Indian  Nacshatra. 

XXIII.  ^ravaria^  the  twenty-third  Nacshatra^  re- 
presented by  three  footsteps,  contains  three  stars,  of 
which  one,  the  middlemost,  is  by  all  authorities  placed 
in  30°  N.  but  they  differ  as  to  its  longitude  ;  the  Surya 
siddhanta  placing  it  in  280^ ;  Brahmegupta  and  thg 
S'irdmaniy  in  27 8*;  and  the   Grahaldghava   in  2750^ 


Wm* 
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Thf  assigned  latitude  indicates  the  bright  star  tn  tiie 
eagle^  whence  th?  rhree  may  be  inferred  to  be  a  p  anl 
7  Aquils. 

The  fu-enty-third  hiansion  of  the  moon.  Called  br 
the  \rar?;  i?:/J,  consists  of  two  stars  in  the  Icfthaod 
of  Aquariis.  Consequently  the  Arabian  and  Hiioda 
divisions  are  here  at  variance. 

XXIV.  D'hanisJiihii,  the  twenty- fourth  asterism,  is 
represented  by  a  drum  or  tabor.  It  comprises  fourstas^ 
one  of  which  ^the  westernmost)  is  placed  in  360  N. 
and,  according  to  the  Surya  s'ldShanta^  Br ahmegupti 
and  the  S'lroman'i^  in  SQC  £.  though  the  GrahaUghau 
state 286^  only.  This  longitude  of  the  circle  otdedh 
nation,  and  the  distance  of  the  star  on  it  from  the  eclip- 
tick^  indicate  the  Doh^hin ;  and  the  four  stars  probably 
are  «  jS  7  and  3  Delphini.  The  same  constellation  is 
mentioned  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries  as  corresponding 
to  Uhanish't  ha  ^Costabd,  p.  51)  :  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  that  the  ascertainment  is  correct.  The 
longitude,  stated  by  Mun^is'waka,  (viz.  294°  li] 
supports  the  conclusion,  though  his  latitude  (26®  25'j  be 
too  small.  To  determine  accurately  the  position  of  this 
Kacshatra  is  important,  as  the  solstitial  colure,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  astronomers,  passed  through  the  ex- 
tremity of  it,  and  through  the  middle  of  ^s'idsha. 

The  twenty-fourth  mansion,  called  by  the  Arabs 
5uW,  comprises  two  stars  in  Aquarius  (S  and  H  Aquarii); 
totally  disagreeing  with  the  Hindu  division. 

XXV,  SatabhisJuiy  the  twenty- fifth  A7/r^A^7/r^^  is  a 
cluster  of  a  hundred  stars  figured  by  a  circle.  The 
principal  one,  or  brightest,  has  no  latitude  ;  or  only  a 
third,  or  at  the  utmost  half,  a  degree  of  south  latitude; 
and  all  the  tables  concur  in  placing  it  ip  long,   320". 
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S  This  will  suit  best  with  a  Aquarii.     These  hundred 
3  stars  may  be  sought  in  the  stream  irom  the  Jar^  where 

Sir  William  Jones  places  the  Nacshaira ;  and  in  the 

right  kg  of  Aquarius. 

r      ^jikhbiyahj  the  twenty-fifth  Ijinar  mansion,  is  stated 

I  to  consist  of  three  stars  only,  which  seem  to  be  the 
three  in  the  wrist  of  the  right  hand  of  Aquarius  (Hy2>£*s 
Gom.  p.  55).     However,  it  appears  from  Ulugh  Beg^s 

^  tables,  as  well  as  from  Muhammed  of  Tixhisy  that 
four  stars  are  assigned  to  this  mansion  (Htdb^  P- 99* 

'   and  Com.  p.  95.) 

The  Hindu  and  Arabian  asterisms  differ,  here  less 
widely,  than  in  the  instances  lately  noticed:  and  a 
passage,  <:ited  by  Hyde  from  Firozabadi,  even  in« 
timates  the  circular  figure  of  the  constellation  (Com. 
p.  10). 

XXVI.  The  twenty-sixth  of  the  Indian  asterisms^* 
called  the  preceding  Bhudrapada^  consists  of  two  stars 
represented  by  a  coach  or  bed,  or  else  by  a  double 
headed  figure ;  one  of  which  is  placed  by  Hindu  astro- 
nomers in  24o  N.  and  325^  or  3*26^  E.  The  only  con- 
spicuous star,  nearly  in  that  situation,  is  the  bright 
star  in  Pegasus  (»  Pegasi) ;  and  xhft  other  may  be  the 
nearest  considerarion  (C  Pegasi).  I  should  have  consi- 
dered |3  Pegasi  to  be  the  second  star  of  this  Nacshatra^ 
were  not  its  yoga  or  chief  star  expressly  said  to  be  the 
most  northerly.  Mukaddim^  the  2()th  lunar  mansion, 
consists  of  the  two  brightest  stars  in  Pegasus  [tA  and  i3  *)  { 
and  thus  the  two  divisions  of  the  Zodiack  nearly  con« 
cur. 

XXVII.  Two  other  stars  constitute  the  27th 
lunar   mansion   named    the   subsequent    hhadrapada^ 

They  are  figured   as  a  twhi,  or  person  with  a  dou- 

: -JL , 

*  HVDB*8  UX'VQH  BeQ;  p«  53^  and  Com.  p.  ^. 
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bk  hcc,  or  else  as  a  couch.  The  position  of  one  of 
them  (the  most  northerly)  is  stated  in  26^  or  ^y^N. 
and  337^  E.  I  suppose  the  bright  star  in  the  h^of 
Andromeda  to  be  meant ;  and  the  other  star  to  be  tht 
one  in  the  extremity  of  the  wing  of  Pegasus  (y  Pegasi). 
This  agrees  exactly  with  the  27th  lunar  mansion  of  tbe 
Arabians,  called  Muakkher.  For  Ux^ugh  Beg  assigns 
those  stars  to  it  (Hyde,  p.  bZ.  Com.  p.  34.  and  35.) 

XXVIII.  The  last  of  the  twenty-eight  astcrisms  ii 
named  Revatij  and  comprises  thirty-two  stars  figuredai 
a  tabor.  All  authorities  agree,  that  the  principal  star, 
which  should  be  the  southernmost,  has  no  latitude, 
and  two  of  them  assert  no  longitude ;  but  some  make 
it  ten  minutes  short  of  the  origin  of  the  edipdck,  viz, 
359^  bO\  This  clearly  marks  the  star  on  the  ecliptick 
in  the  string  of  the  fishes  (^  Piscium)  ;  and  the  asccr* 
tainment  of  it  is  important  in  regard  to  the  adjustment 
of  the  Hindu  sphere* 

The  Ar^bick  name  of  the  28th  mansion^  Risha^  sig' 
Aifying  a  cord,  seems  to  indicate  a  star  nearly  in  the 
same  position.  But  the  constellation,  as  described  by 
JiTHARi  cited  by  Golius,  consists  of  a  multitude  of 
stars  in  the  shape  of  a  fish,  and  termed  Befnulhui ;  in 
the  navel  of  which  is  the  lunar  mansion  :  and  Muham* 
MED  of  Tizin^  with  some  others,  also  makes  this  lunar 
mansion  to  be  the  same  with  Betnulhui^  which  appears, 
however,  td  be  the  bright  star  in  the  girdle  of  Andro^ 
meda  (|3  Andromedaej ;  though  others  describe  it  as 
the  northern  fish,  extending,  however,  to  the  horns 
of  the  ram  (Hyde's  Com.  p.  10,  35,  and  96) •  The 
lunar  mansion  and  Indian  asterism  are,  therefore,  not 
reconcileable  in  this  last  instance* 

The  result  of  the  comparison  shows,  I  hope  satis- 
factorily, that  the  Indian  asterisms,  which  mark  the 
divisions  of  the  ecliptick,  generally  consist  of  nearly 
the  same  stars,  which  constitute  the  lunar  mansions  of 
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the  Arabians :  but,  in  a  few  instances,  they  essentially 
differ.  The  Hindus  have  likewise  adopted  the  division 
of  the  Ecliptick  and  Zodiack  into  twelve  signs  or  con* 
^etellations,  agreeing  in  figure  and  designation  with 
those  of  the  Greeks ;  and  differing  merely  in  the  place 
of  the  constellations,  which  are  carried  on  the  Indiw 
where  a  few  degrees  further  west  than  on  the  Grecian. 
That  the  Hindus  took  the  hint  of  this  mode  of  dividing 
the  ecliptick  from  the  Greeks,  is  not  perhaps  altogether 
improbable  :  but,  if  such  be  the  origin  of  it,  they  have 
not  implicitly  received  the  a^angement  ^suggested  to 
them,  but  have  reconciled  and  adapted  it  to  their  own 
ancient  distribution  of  the  e(^liptick  into  twenty-seven 
parts  *. 

In  like  manner,  they  may  have  either  received  of 
given  the  hint  of  an  armillary  sphere  as  an  instrument 
for  astronomical  observation  :  but  certainly  they  have 
not  copied  the  instrument  which  was  described  by 
Pxolbmy;  for  the  construction  differs  considerably. 

In  the  Arabick  Epitome  of  the  Almagest  entitled 
Tahrirulmejestify  the  armillary  sphere  (Zat  ul  halk) 
is  thus  described.  '^  Two  equal  circles  are  placed  at 
right  angles ;  the  one  representing  the  ecliptick,  the 
other  the  solstitial  colure.  Two  pins  pass  through  the 
poles  of  the  ecliptick.;  and  two  other  pins  are  placed  on 
the  poles  of  the  equator.  On  the  two  first  pins,  are 
Suspended  9  couple  of  crirclesj,  moving  the  one  within^ 


*  According  to  the  longitude  of  the  three  brightest  stars  of  Aries, 
as  stated  by  Pi-olemv,  viz.  100  40*,  70  40'  and  66  40*,  (I  ouote 
from  an  Arabick  epitome  of  the  Almagest);  the  origin  ot  the 
ecliptick,  in  the  Greek  book  which  i^  most  likely  to  have  become 
known  in  India,  is  69  20^  from  the  star  which  the  Hindus  have  te* 
l^cted  to  mark  the  ctjmmeucement  of  the  ecliptick. 

t  By  the  celebrated  Nasiruddin  Tusi  j  from  the  Arabick  ver- 
^op  of  If'iiAK  fi^M  Hui^BN^  Vhich  was  revised  bj  Tsabit. 
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the  other  without,  the  first  mentioned  circles,  nd 
representing  two  secondaries  of  the  ecliptick.     On  tk 
two  other  pins  a  circle  is  placed,  which  encompasses  the 
whole  instrument,  and  within  which  the  drflferent  cirdcs 
feurn  :  it  represents  the  meridian.     Within  the  ioiKr 
secondary  of  the  ecliptick  a  circle  is  fitted  to  it,  in  \k 
same  plane,  and  turning  in  it.     This   is   ad^cd  to 
measure  latitudes.     To  this  internal  ciccle,  two  aper- 
tures, or  sights,  opposite  to  each  other,  and  without  its 
plane,  are  adapted,  like  the  sights  of  an  instrument  for 
altitudes.    The  armillary  sphere  is  complete  when  con- 
sisting of  these  six  circles.     The  ecliptick  and  seconda- 
ries are  to  be  graduated  as  minutely  as  may  be  piactia- 
ble.     It  is  best  te  place  both  secondaries,   as  by  sone 
directed,  within  the  ecliptick,  (instead  of  placing  one 
of  them  withpiit  it,)  that  the  complete  revolution  of 
the  outer  secondary  may  not  be  obstructed  bj  the  pirn 
et  the  poles  of  the  equator.     The  Meridian,  likewise, 
•hould  be  doubled,  or  made  to  consist  of  two  ctvclcs( 
the  eKtornal  one  graduated,  and  the  internal  oire  moviflg 
within  it.     Thus  the  pole  may  be  adjusted  at  its  proper 
elevation  above  the  horizon  of  any  place.     The  instru- 
ment so  constructed  consists  of  sey en  circles. 

♦ 

*•  It  is  remarked,  that  when  the  circle,  representing 
the  meridian,  is  placed  iti  the  plane  of  the  true  meridian, 
So  that  it  cuts  the  plane  of  the  horizon  at  right  angles, 
and  one  of  the  poles  of  the  equator  is  elevated  above 
the  horizon  conformably  with  the  latitude  of  the  place; 
then  the  motions  of  all  the  circles  round  the  poles  re- 
present the  motions  of  the  universe. 

*^  After  rectifying  the  meridian,  if  it  be  wished  to 
observe  the  sun  and  moon  together,  the  outer  secondary 
of  the  ecliptick  must  be  nude  to  intersect  the  ecliptick 
at  the  sun's  place  for  that  timei  and  the  solstitial 
colure  must  be  moved  until  the  place  of  intersection  be 
opposite  to  the  sun.  Both  circles  are  thus  adjusted 
to  their  true  places ;  qr  if  any  other  object,  but  the 
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•Uti,  be  observed,  the  colurc  is  turned.  Until  the  object 

I  be  seen  ih  its  proper  place,  on  diat  secondary  referred 

I  to  the  ecliptick ;  the  circle  representing  the  ecliptick, 

i  being  at  the  same  time  in  the  plane  of  the  true  ecliptick 

!  and  m  its  proper  situation.     Afterwards,  the  inner  se* 

i   condary  is  turned  towards  the  moon  (or  to  any  star 

intettded  to  be  observed),  and  the  smaller  circle  within 

it,  bearing  the  two  sights,  is  turned,  until  the  moon 

(or  to  any  star  intended  to  be  observed),  and  the  smaller 

xrircle  within  it,  bearing  the  two  sights,  is  turned,  until 

the  mooo  be  seen  in  the  line  of  the  apertures.     The 

intersection  of  the  secondar)  circle  and  ecliptick  is  the 

place  of  the  moon  in  longitude ;  and  the  arc  of  the 

secondary,  between  the  aperture  and  the  ecliptick,  \sk 

the  latitude  of  the  moon  on  either  side   (North  of 

South)/' 

TstB  same  instrument,  as  described  by  MontuclA 
from  the  text  of  Ptolemy  (1.  3.  c,  2.*-,  consists  of 
six  circles:  first,  a  large  circle  representing  the  meri- 
dian ;  next,  four  circles  united  together,  representing 
the  equator,  ecliptick  and  two  colures,  and  turning 
wirhin  the  firat  circle  on  the  poles  of  the  equator ;  lastly, 
a  circle  turning  on  the  poles  of  the  ecliptick,  furnished 
with  sights  and  nearly  touching,  on  its  concave  side, 
the  circumference  of  the  ecliptick* 

The  armillary  sphere,  described  by  the  Arabian 
epitomiser,  differs,  therefore,  from  Ptolem v's,  in  omit- 
ting the  equator  and  equinoctial  colure,  and  adding  an 
inner  secondary  of  the  ecliptick,  which,  as  well  as  the 
meridian,  is  doubled. 

According  to  Lalande,  the  astrolabe  of  Pto- 
lemy, from  which  Tycho  Brake  derived  his  equa* 
torial   armillary,  consisted  only  of  four  circles:  two 

placed  at  right  angles  to  represent  the  ecliptick  and 

»■**'■*'  ji  ■>  ■■  ■    *t  ^  "  '*    "  ■  "   i»  ■  1 1  ■■ ■  ■  —     -I  ■  J  ■  ■ 

•  Hist, des  >Jatbcai.  Up.  301. 
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solstitial  celure ;  a  third  turning  on  the  poles  of  tke 
ecliptick  and  serving  to  mark  longitudes  ;  and  a  fouidi, 
within  the  other  tbree»  furnished  with  sights  to  obaem 
celestial  objects  and  measure  their  latitudes  and  loi^ 
tudes  *. 

Whether  the  ancient  Greeks  had  any  more  com- 
plicated instrument  formed  on  similar  pnncipleSj  lod 
applicable  to  astronomical  observations,  is  perhaps  un- 
certain. We  have  no  detailed  description  of  the  instru- 
ment, which  Akchimbdes  is  said  to  have  devised  to 
represent  the  phenomena  and  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies;  nor  any  sufficient  hint  of  its  coustructionf; 
Dor  does  C{ceuo's  account  of  the  sphere  exhibited  by 
FosiDONius :{:  suggest  a  distinct  notion  of  its  structure 

Among  the  Arabs,  no  addition  is  at  present  known 
to  have  been  made  to  the  Armijlary  sphere^  between  the 
{>eriod  wh^n  the  Almagest  was  transited  ^,  and  the 
time  of  AhHAZBV,  who  wrote  a  treatise  of  optics,  in 


<^f      >  11    ll>H     I       II    Jl 


•  Lalandb  Astron.  I.  13.  (§2279). 

f  If  Claudian*s  epigram  on  the  subject  of  it  wa$  founded  upon 
any  authority,  the  instrumenc  must  have  been  a  sort  of  orrery,  eo- 
closed  in  glass. 

Vide  Claud,  epig.  Cicero.  Tusc.  Quaes.  I.  I  Nat.  Deo.  2.  35. 

J  Cic.  Nat.  Deo.  2.  34. 

i  In  Jhe  Hejira  year  212,  or  A.  D.  827,  by  Alh azek  B£V  Yusbp 
lyith  the  aid  oj  Sergjus  (Montuc^a,  2*  P*  30'*;  ;  or  rather  by 
IsHAK  ^£^  HoNSN,  whose  death  is  placed  about  the  fftjira  year  200 
(D'Herbelot,  p.  455).  Accordiiig  to  the  Cashfulrg^un^  Ishak's 
version  was  epitomised  by  Hajai  bpn  Tysif*,  by  Thabit  skn 
Karbah,  and  by  Nasxruddin  Tusi.  Oiher  versions,  however, 
ajw  mentipned  :  particularly,  one  by  Ha4ab,  said  to  have  been  cor« 
recte4  first  i)y  Hunbi«?  best  Is^ak,  and  afterwards  by  Thaj^itj  ano* 
tber  by  Tif  abjt  himself  j  and  a  third  by  MuhI  bew  v  ai^yah.  A 
different  occcunt  !&  likewise  given  of  the  earliest  translation  of  the 
Almugestt  which  U  ascribed  to  Abp  Hisan  and  Salman^  who  ar^ 
i^iid  10  bava  cQffjplctcd  it,  after  the  failure  of  other  leaped  incoi 
vbQ  bad  previously  ^ttetppccd  tb(»  tran»ldti9(}»    Mention  i%  al»« 
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^hich  a  more  compricated  instrutneni,  than  that  of 
Ptol^my^  U  described.  Alhazen's  armillary  sphere 
is  stated  to  have  been  the  prototype  of  Tycho 
Brake's  *  ;  but  neither  the  original  treatise,  not  the 
J^atin  translation  of  it»  are  here  procurable ;  and  I  am 
therefore  unable  to  ascertain  whether  the  sphere,  men- 
tioned by  the  Arabian  author,  resembled  that  described 
by  Indian  astronomers*  At  all  events,  he  is  more  mo- 
dern ^,  than  the  oldest  of  the  Hindu  writers  whom  I 
shall  proceed  to  quote  j:« 

• 

The  construction  of  the  Armillary  sphere  is  briefly 
and  rather  obscurely  taught  in  the  Surya  sidd*hanta. 
The  following  is  a  literal  translation. 

"  Let  the  astronomer  frame  the  surprising  structigrc 
of  the  terrestrial  and  celestial  spheres. 

*^  Having  caused  a  wooden  globe  to  be  made,  [of 
such  sizle]  as  he  pleases,  to  represent  the  earth  ;  with 
a  staff  for  the  axis,  passing  through  the  center,  and 


—  .■»!      wit^m^^^^mmiir^^m^^mm^m^^m^mmm  I     ii      i    »M»— ^w>i^^b 


made  of  a  version  by  Ibrahim  bbn  Salat,  revised  by  Hubbv. 
But  none  of  these  translations  are  anterior  to  the  9th  century  pf  the 
Christian  era. 

•  Adhibuit  (Tycho)  Armillare  quoddarn  instrumentum^  qiiod 
tatnen  cc^peri  ego  positum,  et  adhibitum  olim  fuisse  ante  Tycho* 
nem  ab  Alhazeno^  lib.  7.  opt.  C.  1.  prop.  15  et  a  Vitell.  lib.  JO, 
propos.  49.  cujus  instru.nenti  astronomice  collocati  ope,  atque  usQ, 
(vide  instiumentummultipkx  armillareapud  Tycho,  in  Mechanicis 
Astri)nonriae)  eandem  elevationem  talsara  9  scrupulorum  invenit^ 
quam  per  alia,  duo  diversa  instrumental  compererat. 

Bestini  Afnaria* 
1He  vrote  his  tieatise  on  opticks  and  other  works  about  th^ 
year  1190.  Biojsr.  Jfict. 

J  Bhascara  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century : 
being'born/  as  he  himsdf  informs  us.  In  the  Saca  year  1063,  an-« 
swering  to  A,  p.  1114,     But  the  Surya  SUd'h^nti^  is  snore  aopient, 
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exceeding,  the  globe  at  both  ends  ;  let  him  place  die 
supporting  hoops  *,  as  also  the  equinoctial  cirele. 

"  Thkeb  circles  must  be  prepared,  (divided  b 
signs  and  degrees,)  the  radius  of  which  must  agw 
with  the  respective  diurnal  circles,  in  proportion  to  the 
equinoctial :  the  three  circles  should  be  placed  for  dx 
Ram  and  following  signs,  respectively,  at  the  proper 
declination  in  degrees,  N.  or  S. ;  the  same  answer  coa- 
trariwise  for  the  Crab  and  other  ^igfis.  In  like  manner, 
three  circles  are  placed  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
for  the  Balance  and  the  rest,  and  contrariwise  for  Ci- 
pricorq  and  the  remaining  signs.  Circles  are  similariy 
placed  on  both  hoops  for  the  asterisms  in  both  hemi- 
spheres, as  also  for  jihhijit ;  and  for  the  seven  /Jftto, 
Agastyay  Brahme  and  other  stars. 

'^  In  the  middle  of  all  these  circles  is  placed  tkc 
equinoctial.  At  the  intersection  of  that  and  the  sup- 
porting hoops,  and  distant  from  each  other  half  the 
signs,  the  two  equinoxes  should  be  determined ;  and 
the  two  solstices,  at  the  degrees  of  obliquity  from  ihc 
equinoctial ;  and  the  places  of  the  Rarii  and  the  rest, 
in  the  order  of  the  signs,  should  be  adjusted  by  the 
strings  of  the  curve.  Another  circle,  thus  passing 
from  equinox  to  equinox,  is  named  the  ecliptick; 
and  by  this  path,  the  sun,  illuminating  worlds,  for  ever 
travels.  The  moon  and  the  other  planets  are  seen  devi- 
ating from  their  nodes  in  the  ecliptick,  to  the  extentof 
their  respective  greatest  latitudes  [within  the  Zodiackl." 

The  author  proceeds  to  notice  the  relation  of  the 
great  circles  before  mentioned  to  the  horizon  ;  and  ob- 
serves, that,  whatever  place  be  assumed  for  the  apex 
of  the   sphere,  the    middle  of  the  heavens   for    that 
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t  ^lace  is  its  horizon .  -He  concludes  by  showing,  that  the 
i  instrument  maybe  made  to  revolve  with  regularity,  by 
means  of  a  current  water  ;  and  hints,  that  the  appear- 
ance of  spontaneous  motion  may  be  given,  by  a  con- 
cealed mechanism^  for  whicli  quicksilver  is  to  be  em-* 
ployed.  The  manner  of  using  this  instrument  for 
iastronomical  observations  ha^  been  already  e!^plained 
XP-  326)- 

More  ample  instructions  for  framing  ah  armillary 
sphere  are  delivered  in  the  Sidd^hanta  strbmariu  The 
passage  is  too  long  for  insertion  in  this  place  ;  and  I 
reserve  it  for  a  separate  article,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
planations which  it  requires,  and  because  it  leads  to 
^  the  considerations  of  other  topicks  *,  which  cannot  be 
sufficiently  discussed  in  the  present  essay.  A  brief  ab- 
stract of  Bha^scara's  description  may  here  suffice. 
In  the  center  he  places  a  small  globe  to  represent  the 
•earth  encompassed  with  circles  for  thp  oroits  of  the 
planets  arranged  like  the  curved  lines  in  a  spider's 
web.  On  an  axis  passing  through  the  poles  of  the 
earth,  and  prolonged  on  both  sides,  a  sphere,  or  as^- 
isemblage  of  circles,  is  suspended,  by  means  of  rings  or 
tubes  adapted  to  the  axis,  so  that  the  sphere  may  move 
freely  on  it.  This  assemblage  of  circles  comprises  a 
horizon  and  equator  adjusted  for  the  place,  with  a 
prime  vertical  meridian,  and  two  intermediate  verticals 
(intersecting  the  horizon  at  the  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  and 
N.  W.  and  S.  E  points) ;  as  also  the  equinoctial  colurc. 


*  Among  others,  that  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  \  re- 
specting which  d'fierent  opinions  aro  stated  bf  Bmascaha.  It  ap- 
pears from  what  is  said  by  him^  that  the  noiion  of  a  libration  of 
tire  equinoxes  has  not  universaily  prevailed  among  Hindu  astrooo^ 
tntrs.  The  correcter  opinion  ot*  a  revolution  of  the  equinoctial 
points  was  advatvced  by  some  authors,  but  has  not  obtained  the 
general  i>utfrage  of  Hindu  writers  pn  astronomy. 

Vot.  IX.  a  A 
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Another  circle  is  suspended  within  this  sphere  ontte 
poles  of  the  horizon,  apparently  intended  to  measnc 
the  altitude  and  amplitude  of  an  objects 

Anothbr  sphere  or  assemblage  of  circles  is  in  lib 
manner  suspended  on  the  pole  of  the  equator.  It  coo- 
sists  of  both  colures,  and  the  equinoctial,  with  tbe 
ecliptick  adjusted  to  it ;  and  six  circles  for  the  pla»- 
tary  orbits  adjusted  to  the  ecliptick  ;  as  also  siidiorod 
circles  parallel  to  the  equinoctial,  and  passing  thnx^ 
the  extremities  of  the  several  signs. 

This,  though  not  a  complete  description  of  BhaV 
CARA*s  arm illary  sphere,  will  convey  a  sufficient  notion 
of  the  instrument  for  the  purpose  of  the  present  comp^ 
xison  ;  and  will  justify  the  remark,  that  its  constructioB 
differs  greatly  from  that  of  the  instrument  specifie4  bj 
Ptolemy. 

In  the  description  of  the  armillary  sphere  ci ted  frofli 
the  Surya  sidd  hdnta^  mention  is  made  of  several  stan 
not  included  in  the  asterisms  which  mark  the  division 
of  the  ecliptick.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  po- 
sitions of  those,  and  of  the  few  other  stars  which  hare 
been  particularly  noticed  by  Hindu  astronomers. 


Brahmesidd'hunla 
and  SirumanL 

(Jraha 
tAg*hava. 

S. 
Sdrrabha  uma^. 

Sidd'hdtit. 

Lat. 

Long. 

Lat. 
6*  S. 

Long. 

Lat.. 

Loii^. 

La.. 

.Loog. 

Agastyay    -         77**  S. 

87«» 

So" 

77*'  i6  S. 

So**  S. 

or  ihe  hunter,  V  * 

S6*» 

4o«S. 

8i<» 

40«    4S. 

84°   36 

40*^  s. 

8c« 

Agni    -     -    - 

8«N. 

a' 

8^    14  N. 

57-     4 

8"  N. 

S»* 

JBrahmehridaya 

ii"N. 

46» 

3o«>49N. 

56<>  53 

30*  N. 

5«'t 

Frajdpaii     f 
,or  Brahrua   > 

39*  N. 

6i« 

38*38N. 

38**  N. 

if 

Apdnvaisa 

3°N. 

•V 

3       N. 

183° 

3''    N. 

i£o» 

Apat                               J 

1                I 

9      N.  i8o» 

t  The  Steals  a  sanhitd  and  Tatvja  vlveca  agree  with  the  5'rvi 
sidd'hdnfa  as  to  the  positions  of  the  first  four  stars.  They  oihii  iht 
other  three.  • 
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According  to  th^ 


The  seven  Rishis 

1 

• 

Sdcalya  Sanhiia. 
Lat. 

Cratit 

•                  • 

55°  N. 

PULAHA 

«-             • 

50°  N. 

PULASTYA      .            • 

50°  N.- 

Atri 

56o  N. 

• 

Angiras 

57"  N. 

Vasisht'ha 

« 

,    6o<^  N.       . 

MarIchi 

•                    • 

6o°  N. 

Here  Agaslya  is  evidently  Canopus;  as  LulShacd 
is  Sirius.  Brahmeridaya  seems  to  be  Capella,  whic& 
was  shown,  under  that  Indian  name,  to  Dr.  Huntbr 
at  Ujjayinu  jigni  may  be  the  bright  star  in  the  northern 
horn  of  the  bull  ( P  Tauri)  :  Prajdpati  is  perhaps  the 
star  on  the  head  of  the  waggoner  ( S  Aurigae)  *  The 
distances  of  the  three  last  mentioned  stars  from  the 
ecliptick  do  not  exactly  agree  with  the  places  stated  ; 
but  no  conspicuous  st^rs  are  found  nearer  to  the  as- 
signed positions :  and  it  may  be  remarked,  that  they 
are  all  nearly  in  the  longitude  of  xht  Nacshatra  Mriga^ 
siras  corresponding  to  the  head  of  Orion  ;  and  that  the 
latitude,  assigned  to  thertl  by  Hindu  astronomers,  is  as 
much  too  small,  as  that  of  Mtigasiras  is  too  great. 

The  star,  mentioned  in  the  Surya  sidcThdnta  under 
the  name  of  A'^as  or  water,  is  doubtless  J  Virginia ; 
and  Jlpdmvatsa  comprises  the  nebulous  starsin  the  sam* 
constellation,  marked  b  J.  2.  3. 

Astronomers  gives  rules  for  cotnputing  the  heliacal 
rising  and  setting  of  the  star  Agastya,  on  account  of. 
cert^iu  religious  ceremonies  to  be  performed  when  that 
star  appears.     Vara'ha  Mihira  says, /^-4f^^(r«  is': 
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vi«ible  at  Vjjayim,  when  the  sun  is  7^  short  of  the  sign 
Virgo."  But  he  aftcrwacds  adds,  that  *^  the  star  becomes 
visible,  when  the  sun  reaches  Hasfa^  and  disappears 
when  the  sun  arriyefs  at  RoAmL'^  His  commentator  re- 
marks, that  the  author  has  here  foUoWed  earlier  writers ; 
and  quotes  Para'^ara  saying,  **When  the  sun  is  in 
Hasta^  the  star  rises;  audit  sets  when  the  sim  is  in 
Rohini^y  Bhattotpala  cites  from  the  five  Sid^ 
d^hdrUas  a  rule  of  computation,  analogous  to  that,  which 
will  be  forthwith  quoted  from  the  Bhdhvati ;  and  re- 
marks, that  three  periods  of  Agastyas  heliacal  rising 
are  ob^ervad^  viz.  8th  and  1 5th  of  As'wina  and  8th  of 
Car  i  tea* 

The  Bhaszvali  directs  the  day  of  Agastyots  rising 
tor  any  particular  latitude  to  be  fouud  by  the  following 
rule,  *  The  length  of  the  shadow  of  a  gnomon 'f*  at 
a  particular  latitude,  on  the  day  of  the  equinox,  is  mul- 
tiplied by  25 ;  and  to  the  product  900  are  added  ;  the 
sum,  divided  by  225,  gives  in  signs  and  degrees  the 
place  of  the  sun,  on  the  day,  when  Agasiya  rises  or 
appears  in  the  south,  at  the  close  of  night.*  The  com- 
mentator adds,  that  '  the  day  of  the  star's  setting  may 
be  computed  by  deducting  the  sum  found  as  above, 
from  1 350 ;  the  difference  reduced  to  signs  and  degrees, 
is  the  place  of  the  sun,  on  the  day,  when  Agastya  sets 
in  the  southwest.'  According  to  these  rules,  Agastya 
in  latitude  26^  34',  rises  when^  the  sun  is  in  4*  QXf  and 
sets  when  the  sun  is  in  I*  10^. 

The  Grahalaghava  teaches  another  method  of 
xiakulation.  The  length  of  the  shadow  of  the 
gnomon    is   multiplied    by    8,    and   the   product  is 
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■|  added  to  98  for  the  sun's  place  In  degrees,  on  the  day 
ij  when  Agasiya  rises ;  or  is  deducted  from  78,  to  find 
II  the  sun's  place  when  that  star  sets.  By  this  rule,  tho 
2  star  should  rise,  in  latitude  260  34^,  when  the  sun  is  at 
If  the  26th  degree  of  the  lion,  and  should  set  when  the 
Is  sun  quits  the  ram.  Accordingly,  the  Bhavlshya  and 
y.  the  Brahmevaharla  Purdnas  ordain  oblations  for  Agast^ 
ij  ^a  three  days  before  the  sun  reaches  the  Zodiacal  sign 
ir  Virgo ;  though  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Gaura; 
g  as  observed  in  the  last  mentioned  Purdna,  perform  this 
I  icercmony  three  days  earlier* 

In  regard  to  the  passages  above  quoted,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  the  rule,  stated  in  the  Bhaswatiy  im- 
plies the  distance  of  three  signs,  from  the  beginning  of 
Aries,  to  Agasiya,  and  supposes  the  star  to  become  vi- 
sible when  distant  one  sign  from  the  sun.  But  the 
rule,  delivered  in  the  GraTiaUghava^  places  the  star  at 
the  distance  of  88^  from  the  beginning  of  Misha,  and 
supposes  it  visible  in  the  right  sphere,  when  1 0°  distant 
from  the  sun.  According  to  the  quotation  from  Pa- 
BA^SABA,  the  right  ascension  of  the  star  must  have 
been,  in  his  time,  not  less  than  100^  reckoned  from 
the  beginning  of  Mesha ;  and  the  star,  rising  cosmi-^ 
cally,  became  visible  in  the  oblique  sphere,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  600  from  the  sun;  and  disappeared,  setting 
achronically,  when  within  that  distance.  Making  al- 
lowance therefore  for  the  star's  proper  motion,  and 
change  of  declination  and  right  ascension,  it  remains 
probable,  that  Paba'sara's  rule  was  framed  for  the 
north  of  India,  at  a  period  when  the  solstitial  points 
were,  as  stated  by  that  author,  in  the  middle  of  AsJeshd 
and  beginning  of  Dhanishfha  *. 

I  HAVE  purposely  reserved  for  separate  consideration 
the  seven  Rishis,  who  give  name  to  seven  stars  in  Ursa 
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major  ;  not  only  because  their  positions  are  not  sUted 
by  Brahmegupta,  Bha'scaba^  and  the  Sufyasd- 
d  hinta^  but  also  because  the  authors^  who  give  thdr 
positions^  ascribe  to  them  a  particular  motion,  or  n- 
nation  of  longitude,  different  from  other  stars,  ari 
apparently  unconnected  with  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes. 

Vara'haMihira  has  a  chapter  in  th^  VdrahisatM 
expressly  on  the  subject  of  this  supposed  motion  of  the 
fiishis.  He  begins  by  announcing  the  intentioo  of 
stating  their  revolution  conformably  with  the  doctria 
of  Vridd'ha  Garga,  and  proceeds  as  follows  :  "Who 
king  Yud'hist'hira  ruled  the  earth,  the  Mums  were 
in  Maghdy  and  the  ptriod  of  the  era  of  that  king  is 
2526  years.  They  remain  for  a  hundred  years  in  did 
asterism,  being  connected  with  that  particular  Nacik^ 
ifa,  to  which,  when  it  rises  in  the  east^  the  Im  d 
their  rising  is  directed  ♦/' 

The  commentator,  Bhattotpala,  supports  the 
text  of  his  author  by  quotations  from  Vkidd'ha  Gabga 
and  CaVyapa.  "  At  the  junction  of  the  Cali  and 
Dwdpar^Lgcs,  says  Gabga,  "the  virtuous  sa<yes,  who 
delight  in  protecting  the  people,  stood  at  the  asierism, 
over  which  the  Piiris  preside."  That  is  at  Ma^U, 
*'  The  mighty  sages,"  says  Ca's'y apa,    ^*  abide  during 


^'  ■'» 


According  to  a  differept  reading  noticed  by  the  commentator,  the 
eoncluding  hemistich  signifies  "  they  constantly  rise  in  the  north- 
east; together  with  ARUND'HAxi," 
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^  a  hundred  years  in  each  asterism^  attended  by  the  vir- 
,  ■  tuous  Abund'hati." 

•  #  -       ■  ^ 

^       The  author  next  states  the  relative  situation  of  the 

'^  seven  Rtshisjf  with   Arund'hatI  near  her  husband 

^  Va8isht*]^A  :   and  the  remainder  of  the  Chapter  is 

devoted  to  iastrology. 
t 

« 

'        The  revolution  of  tlie  seven  Rtshis^  and  its  periods^ 
-  ^f e  noticed  in  Purdnns.    The  folli)wtng  passage  is  froni 
the  Sri  Bhdgavata  ♦• 

^^From  your  birth  (Paricshit  is  addressed  by 
Su^ca)  to  the  inauguration  of  Nanda^  111$  years 
\yAl  elapse. 

^^  Of  the  seven  Rishis^  two  are  first  perceived,  rising 
ia  the  $ky ;  and  the  asterism,  which  is  observed  to  be 
at  night  even  with  the  middle  of  those  stars^  is  that^ 
with  which  the  Rishis  are  united,  and  they  remain  so 
4uring  a  hundred  years  of  men.  In  your  time,  and  at 
this  moment,  they  are  situated  in  Mag  Ad. 

*^  When  the  splendor  of  Vishnu,  named  Crishna, 
departed  for  heaven,  then  did  the  Cali  age,  during 
which  men  delight  in  sin,  invade  the  world.  So  long^ 
as  he  continued  to  touch  the  earth  with  his  holy  feet ; 
so  long  thQ  Cali  age  was  unable  to  subdue  the  world. 

"  When  the  seven  Rishis  were  in  Maghd,  the  CaJi 
aae  copiprising  1 200  [divine]  years  \  began ;  and 
\^en,  from  Maghd,  they  shjul  reach  FurvishdSha^ 
then  will  this  Call  age  attain  its  growth  under  Nan  i> A 
and  his  successors.'^ 
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The  .  commcn^tor  Sbi^d'har^   Swa'mi  reiharb, 
that  the  constellation,  consisting  of  seven  stars,  it  in 
the  form  of  a  wheeled  carriage.    Mari'chi,  he  obsenres, 
|s  at  the  extremity ;  and  next  to  hina,  Va^isht'hah 
the  arched  part  of  the  yoke ;  and  beyond  him  Akguai: 
next  to  whom  are  four  stars  in  a  quadrangle  :  Axiiit 
the  northeast  corner  ;  south  of  hicn  PujlastyA;  not 
to  whom  is  Pulaha  ;  and  Cratu  is  north  of  thclasL 
Such  being  their  relative  position,  the  two  stars,  whick 
ijse  first,    are  Pulaha  and  Cratu  ;    and  whichever 
asterism,  is  in  a  line  south  from  the  middle  of  thoK 
stars,  is  that  with  which  the  seven  Rishis  are  united; 
and  they  so  remain  for  100  years. 

A  SIMILAR  passage  is  found  in  the  Fishnu  Purim*^ 
and  a  similar  exposition  of  it  is  given  by  the  commeoa* 
tor  Ratnagarbha  :  but  the  period,  there  stated  to 
elapse  between  the  birth  of  Paricshit  and  theinio* 
guration  ofNANBA^  is  I015  years  only. 

The  Matsya  Purcna  contains  a  passage  to  the  lib 
effect ;  but  allows  1050  years  from  the  birth  of  Pa- 
ricshit to  the  inauguration  of  Maha'padma  :  and 
the  seven  Rzshis  are  stated  as  being  in  a  line  with  the 
constellation  sacred  to  fire  (that  is  Crittica)y  836  years 
later,  in  the  time  of  the  Andhra  kings. 

In  -the  Brahme  sidShdnta  of  Sa'cai,ya,  deno- 
minated from  its  reputed  author  Sdcatya  sanhitdy  the 
Supposed  motion  of  the  seven  Rish'ts  is  thus  no- 
ticed -f- :  ''^  At  the  commencemeat  of  ^iatyuga^  Cratu 
was'  near  the  star  sacred  to  Vishnu  (Sra'vand)^  at 
the  beginning  of  the  asterism.  Three  deg'rces  east  of 
him,    was  Pulaha;    and  Pulastya,  at  ten   degrees 
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from  this;  Atri  followed  at  three  degrees  from  the 
last ;  and  Angjras,  at  eight  degrees  from  him ;  next 
came  Vas'isht'ha,  at  the  distance  of  seven  degrees; 
and  lastly  MARfcHi  at  ten.  Their  motion  is  eight 
Jiptas  (minutes)  in  a  year.  Their  distances  from  the 
ecliptick,  norths  were  respectively  35°,  50S  50^,  56^, 
57^  6o°,  and  60**.  For,  moving  in  the  north  into  dif- 
ferent positions,  the  sages  employ  2700  years  in  revolv- 
ing through  the  assemblage  of  asterisms  :  and  hence 
their  positions  may  be  easily  known  at  any  particular 
time." 

Lalla,  cited  by  MuI^IsVara  in  his  gloss  on  the 
Siromaniy  says  "If  the  number  of  years  of  the  Ci?//  age, 
less  fourteen,  be  divided  by  100,  the  quotient,  as  the 
wise  declare,  shows  the  asterisms  traversed  by  Mar! chi 
and  other  celestial  sages,  beginning  from  the  asterisrri 
of  Firanchi  (Brahma).'* 

Here  Lalla  is  generally  understood  to  mean  Rohintj 
which  is  sacred  to  Prajdpati  (or  Brahma).  But  Mu- 
:n{s'wara  has  remarked,  in  another  place,  that  Lalla 
may  intend  Abhijit  which  is  sacred  to  Fid'hiox  Brahma ; 
and  consequently  may  mean  S'ravaridy  of  which  Abhijit 
forms  a  part :  and  thus  Lalla  and  Sa'calya  may  be 
reconciled. 

Most  of  the  commentators  on  the  Surya  stdSh&nia 
and  S'lromdni  are  silent  on  the  subject  of  the  seveii 
Rishis.  But  Nrisinha,  in  his  Vartica  to  the  Vasana 
Bhashya  or  gloss  on  the  Sir6man''ty  quotes  and  expounds 
the  Siicalya  Sanhitd^  and  rejects  Vara'ha's  rule  of 
computation,  as  disagreeing  with  Puranas.  MuNfs^^ 
war  A,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Siromar/i,  cites  some 
of  the  passages  above  noticed,  and  remarks,  that 
Bha'sc ARA  has  omitted  this  topick  on  account  of  con- 
tradictory opinions  copcerning  it,  and  because  it  is  of 
710  great  use.  * 
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•The  same  author,  in  his  own  compilation  entideit 
SidShanta  Sarvathauma,  has  entered  more  fully  into 
this  subject*  He  observes,  that  the  seven  Risiis  vt 
not,  like  other  stars,  attached  by  spikes  to  the  solid 
ling  of  the  ecliptick,  but  revolve  in  small  circles  round 
the  northern  pole  of  the  ccliptick,  moving  by  their 
own  power  in  the  etlierial  sphere  above ,  Saturn,  but 
below  the  sphere  of  the  stars.  He  places  the  Rishisy^ 
the  same  relative  positions,  which  Sa^'cai^ya  had  as- 
signed to  them ;  states  in  other  terms  the  same  dis- 
tances from  the  ecliptick^  and  the  same  annual  motion; 
and  directs  their  place  to  be  computed  by  deducting 
£00  from  the  years  of  the  &ili  age,  doubling  the  le- 
inainder.and  dividing  by  fifteen  :  the  quotient,  indco 
gree$>  is  divided  by  30,  to  reduce  it  into  signs.  Mur 
Kfs'wABA  supports  this  mode  of  calculation  on  the  au- 
thority of  Sa'calya,  against  Vxra^ha  mihiba  and 
Lalla;  and  affirms,  that  it  agrees  with  the  phenomeiu, 
«s  observable  at  the  period  of  his  compilation.  Itap^ 
pears,  however,  to  be  a  correction  of  Sa'caly  a's  rok* 

Camala'cara,  in  the  Tafwavh^ca,  notices  the 
opinion  delivered  in  the  SidcThanla  Sar^abhanma\  but 
observes,  that  no  such  motion  of  the  stars  is  percepti- 
ble. Remarking,  however,  that  the  authority  of  the 
Turanns  and  SanhUaSy  which  affirm  their  revolution, 
is  incontrovertible,  be  reconciles  faith  and  experience 
by  saying,  that  the  stars  themselves  are  fixed  ;  but  the 
seven  Rishis  are  invisible  deities,  who  perform  the 
stated  revolution  in  the  period  specified. 

If  Camala'cara's  notion  be  adopted,  no  difficulty 
remains  :  yet  it  can  hardly  be  supposed,  that  Vaka'ha 
MiHiRA  and  Lalla  intended  to  describe  revolutions  of 
invisible  beings.  If  then  it  be  allowed,  that  they  have 
attributed  to  the  stars  themselves  an  imaginary  revolu- 
tion grounded  on  an  erroneous  theory,  a  probable  in- 
ference may  be  thence  drawn  as  tu  the  period  when 
fhose  authgrs  Uvedj   provided  one  position   be  cojs^r 
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ceded:  namely,  that  the  rules,  stated  by  them,  Igavea 
result  not  grossly  wrong  at  t;he  respective  periods  when 
they  wrote.  Indeed  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed,  that 
authors,  who,  like  the  celebrated  astronomers  in  ques- 
tion, were  not  mere  compilers  and  transcribers,  should 
have  esthibited  rules  of  Computation,  which  did  not  ap- 
proach to  the  truth,  at  the  very  period  when  they  were 
proposed. 

If  this  reasoning  be  admitted,  it  would  follow,  that 
Vara'ha  mihira  composed  the  Varahi  sanhita  about 
2800  years  after  the  period  assigned  by  him  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  Yudhisht'hira,  or  near 
the  close  of  the  third  century  after  the  expiration  of 
Yudhisht'hira's  era  as  defined  by  him.  For  the 
circle  of  declination  passing  between  Cratu  and  Pif-< 
LAHA  (the  two  first  of  the  seven  Rtshis),  and  cutting 
the  ecliptick  only  2®  short  of  the  beginning  of  Mt^A^, 
was  the  solstitial  colure,  when  the  equinox  was  near  the 
beginning  of  Crttticd ;  and  such  probably  was  the  rea- 
son of  that  line  being  noticed  by  ancient  Hindu  astro- 
nomers. It  agrees  with  the  solistitial  colure  on  the 
sphere  of  Eudoxus,  as  described  by  Hipparchus*^ 
A  similar  circle  of  declination,  passing  between  the  same 
€tars,  intersected  the  ecliptick  at  the  beginning  of 


'"'  HippARCHUs  tells  us,  that  Eudoxus  drew  the  colore  of  the 
solstices,  through  the  middle  of  the  Great  Bear;  and  the  middle  of 
Cancer;  and  the  neck  of  Hydrus;  and  the  star  between  the  poop 
snd  mast  of  Argo ;  and  the  tail  of  the  South  Fish  ;  and  through  thft 
middle  of  Cnnricorn,  and  of  Sagitta  ;  and  through  the  neck  and 
right-wing  of  the  Swan ;  and  the  left-'hand  of  Cepheus  :  and  that 
he  drew  the  equinoctial  colure  through  the  left-band  of  Arctophy* 
Sax  ;  and  along  the  middle  of  his  body ;  and  cross  the  middle  of 
Chelae ;  and  through  the  right-hand  and  forc'-knee  of  the  Centaur; 
and  through  the  £exure  of  £ridanus  and  head  of  Cetus ;  and  the 
back  of  Aries  across^  and  through  the  head  and  right-band  of  Peft 
>eus.*'  Sill  I.  Newton's  Chronology ,  §.  29.  Hlpfarch.  adPhosnom^ 
m  Petavii  Uranologia,  p.  207,  208.  Bailly^  AsU  Jnc%  p.  506» 
Costard,  p.  136.     ^ 


Idagki  when- the  solstitial  cdure  was  at  the  middle  of 
AsUsha\  and  a  like  circle  passed  through  the  nextas- 
terism,  when  the  equinox  corresponded  with  the  fim 
point  of  Mislia.  An  astronomer  of  that  period,  if  he 
Were  apprized  of  the  position  assigned  to  the  same  stars 
by  Garga  reputed  to  have  been  the  priest  of  CRiSHHi 
and  the  Pdndns,  might  conclude  with  Vara'ha  mi- 
HiRA,  that  one  revolution  had  been  completed,  and 
that  the  stars  had  passed  through  one  Nacshaira  of  tbe 
second  revolution.  In  corroboration  of  this  inference 
respecting  the  age  of  Vara^ha  mihira^s  astrological 
treatise,  it  may  be  added,  that  he  is  cited  by  name  in 
tbe  Pancha  ianira^  the  original  of  the  fables  of  P'llfaj, 
which  were  translated  for  Nushirva^'n  more  than  1200 
years  ago  *• 

The  theory  being  wholly  unfounded,  Vara'ha 
mihira's  rule  of  computation  soon  ceased  to  agree  with 
the  phenomena,  and  other  rules  have  been  succesavely 
introduced  by  different  authors,  as  Lalla,  Sa'^calta 
and  lastly  MunIs'wara  ;  whose  rule,  devised  le^than 
two  hundred  years  ago,  does  not  yet  grossly  betray  its 
in  sufficiency  • 

This  pretended  revolution  of  the  stars  of  Ursa  Major 
is  connected  with  two  remarkable  epochas  in  Indian 
chronology  ;  the  commencement  of  the  Cali yuga^  or 
?inful  age,  in  the  reign  of  Yud'hisht^hira  ;  and  its 
prevalence,  on  the  failure  of  the  succession  of  Cshairiya 
princes,  and  establishment  of  a  different  dynasty,  J015 
years  after  the  birth  of  Paric^hit,  according  to  the 
VisHnu  Pur  ana '^  or.  1J15  years,  according  to  the 
Bhagitvata%  but  I4g8  years,  if  a  correction,  which 
has  been  proposed  by  Sbid'hara  Swami  and  some 
other  commentators,  be  admitted.     This  subject  has 


•  F|iCFAC£  to  the  Sanscrit  edition  of  the  Hit-fadesa.  p.  ^i^ 
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been  already  noticed  by  Capt.  Wilpor0  in  his  essay 
on  Vicrama'dxtya  ;  and  it  is,  thereforet  unnecessary 
to  enlarge  upon  it  in  this  place. 

It  has.  been  noticed,  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
present  essay,  that  the  principal  star  of  each  Na^shaira^ 
is  denominated  Yogatdra.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  su*- 
perfluous  to  caution  the  reader  against  confounding 
these j^of/i  stars  with  the  yogas^  of  which  a  list  is  inserted 
in  Sir  W.  Jones's  Treatise  on  the  Indian  Zodiack^* 
Tbe)L  are  mentioned  by  him  as  divisions  of  the  eclip* 
tick  :  but  it  will  presently  appear,  that  they  cannot  in 
strictness  be  so  denominated.  Their  principal  purpose 
regard^  astrology ;  but  they  arc  also  employed  m  regu- 
lating certain  moveable  feasts ;  and  they  are  of  such 
frequent  use,  that  every  Indian  Almanack  contains  a 
column  specifying  theyoga  for  each  day,  with  the  hour 
of  its  termination. 

The  joga  is  nothing  else  than  a  mode  of  indicating 
the  sum  of  the  longitudes  of  the  sun  and  moon.  The 
rule  for  its  computation,  as  given  in  the  Surya  SiJ- 
d'hdnta^  Bhaswaii  and  Graka  Idg^hava^  directs,  that  the 
longitude  of  the  sun  be  added  to  the  longitude  of  the 
moon ;  and  the  sum,  reduced  to  minutes,  is  to  Be 
divided  by  800  (the  number  of  minutes  in  13"*  20") : 
the  quotient  exhibits  the  elapsed  yogas ^  counted  from 
Vishcumbha  ^.  It  is  obvious  therefore,  that  x}[it  yogas 
are  twenty-seven  divisions  of  36o*^  of  a  great  circle,  me^- 


T-^-r- 


•  As  Res.  vol.  2,  p.  30t. 

t  1  Vishcumbha.  %  Priti.  3  Ayiishmat.  4  Saubhigya.  5 
Sobhana.  6  Atiganda.  7  Sucarman.  8  Dhritt.  9  Sula.  10 
G^anda.  i  l  Vridd'lu.  12  Phruva.  13  Vyaghdta.  14  Hcrshana. 
15  Vajra.  XQ  Sidd'lii,  17  Vyatipita.  18  Variyas.  ig  Paiigha. 
20  Siva.  21  Sidd'ha.  22  Siidhya.  23  Subba.  24  Sucla.  25 
Brahman.     26  Aindra.    27  Vaidlkrlti. 
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sured  upon  the  eclipfick^  But,  if  they  be  represcBtci 
en  a  circle,  it  must  be  a  moveable  one  in  the  plane  d 
the  ecHptick. 

AsTOLOGERS  also  rcckon  twenty-eight  jfog^^^,  which 
correspond  to  the  twenty- eight  Nacshatras  or  divisions 
t)f  the  moon's  path ;  varying,  however,  according  to 
the  day  of  the  week.  As  the  Indian  Almanacks  some- 
times appropriate  a  column  to  the  vnooxxs  yoga  for  each 
day,  I  snail  insert  in  a  note  a  list  of  these ^og^/^x,  with 
the  rule  by  which  they  are  determined  *• 


*  1  Ananda.  2  Caladanda.  3  Dbtimra.  4  Prajapati.  J 
Sanmya.  6  Dbw^ncsha.  ^  Dhwaja.  8  Siivatsa.  Q  Vajra.  10 
Mudgara.  11  Ch*hatra.  12  Maitra.  13  Manasa.  14  PadnuK 
15  Lambuca.  l6  Utpata.  \^  Mrityu.  18  Cana.  19  Sidd'hi, 
20  Subha.  21  Amrita.  22  Musula,  23  Gada.  24  Matanga. 
25  Racshasa*    26  Chara.     27  St'bira.    28  Pravard'ha. 

The  foregoing  list  is  extracted  from  tbe  Ratnamd/d  of  SaIpati. 
He  adds  the  rule  by  which  thQyfgas  are  regulated.  On  a  Sunday, 
the  Ndcshairas  answer  to  the  yogas,  in  their  natural  order  3  viz. 
Aswini  to  Ananda^  Bharant  to  Cdlandanda,  &c.  But,  on  a  Monday, 
tbe  first  yoga  CAnandaJ  corresponds  to  Alrigasiras^  tbe  sesond  to 
Ardra^  and  so  forth.  On  a  Tuesday,  the  Nacshatra,  -which  answers 
to  the  fixsi yoga,  is  AsIesM-,  on  Wednesday,  Hasia;  on  Thursday, 
Anurddha\  on  Friday,  Uttarushdd' da -y  and  on  Saturday,  Satahhtshi. 

Almanacks  usually  contain  another  set  of  astrological  drvisions 
of  the  lunar  month,  which  it  may  be  proper  to  explain.  They  arc 
denominated  Ctfr^wtf ;  and  consist  of  seven  variable  and  four  inva- 
riable^ as  in  tbe  subjoined  list. 


Variable  Caranas, 

Invariable  Caranas 

1     Bava. 

1     Sacuni. 

2     Balava. 

2     Chatusbpid, 

3     Caulava. 

3     Naga. 

4    Taitila. 

4    Cintughna< 

5     Gara, 

d     Vanij. 

• 

7     Vit,hli. 

A^OTHEk*  topick,  relative  to  the  Zodiack,  and  con* 
nccted  With  astrology,  remains  to  be  noticed.  I  al* 
lude  to  the  Drhhcdnas  answering  to  the  Decani  of  Eu- 
iropean  Astrologers.'  The  Hindusy  like  the  Egyptians 
ahd  Babylonians,  from  whom  that  vain  science  passed 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  divide  each  sign  into  thtti 
parts,  and  allbt  to  every  such  part  a  ifegent  exercising 
planetary  influence  under  the  particular  planet  whotn 
he  there  represents. 

The  description  of  the  36  Drhticanas  is  given  tOr 
wards  the  close  of  Vaka'hamihira's  treatise  on  tke 
casting  of  nativities,  entitled  /^/A^/ /^/^^j.  It  is  here 
translated  conformably  with  the  gloss  of  Bhattotpa- 
JLKi  omitting,  however,  some  variations  in  the  reading 
of  the  text,  which  are  noticed  by  hi  mi  but  which  can 
,be  of  no  use,  unless  occasion  should  arise  for  reference 
to  them  in  comparing  the  description  of  the  DrSshcinas 
with  some  amulet  or  ancient  monument  in  which  the 
Decani  may  be  supposed  to  be  figured.  Evefn  for  that 
purpose,  the  following  description  will  probably  suffice* 

U  [Mars]  A  man  with  red  eyes,  girt  round  the 
waist,  with  a  white  cloth,  of  a  black  complexion,  as 
formidable  as  able  to  protect,  holds  a  raised  battle-axe. 

2.  [The  Sun]  A  female  clad  in  red  apparel, 
with  her  mind  fixed  on  wearing  ornaments,  having 
a   mare's  head,   and  a  belly  like  a  jar,  thirsty  and 


Thejr  answer  successively  to  half  a  THhi  orlunar  day  5  GniughmM 
being  always  assigned  10  the  tirst  half  of  the  lirst  TVthi  5  and  ^he 
variable  Cflr^/i/w  afterwards  succeeding  each  other  regularly,  through 
eight  repetitions  :  they  are  followed  by  the  three  remaining  invaria* 
ble  Cara'nafi  which  conclude  the  month  5  Chatuhpdd  and  Nuga  ap- 
pertaining to  .^tmavasyA  or  the  new  moon,  and  Sacum  beio^  appts)- 
priat^  to  the.  latter  half  of  the  preceding  Tit' hi. 
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resting  on  one  foot,  is  exhibited  by  Yavana  its  Hki 
gure  of  the  Dreshchia  io  the  middle  of  Misha  *. 

3.  [Jupiter]  A  fierce  and  wrathful  man,  conver- 
sant with  arts,  of  a  tawny  complexion,  solicitous  of 
action,  but  unsteady  in  his  resolves,  holds  in  his  hands 
a  raised  stick,  and  wears  red  clothes.  He  is  the  tliird 
in  the  tripatite  division  of  AJhha. 

4.  [Venus]  A  woman  with  hair  clipped  and  curicd, 
a  body  shaped  like  a  jar,  her  clothes  burnt,  hcrsdf 
thirsty,  disposed  to  eat,  and  fond  of  ornaments :  sud 
is  the  figure  of  the  first  in  Frishabha. 


5.  fMERCURv]  A  man  with  the  head  of  a  goat, 
a  shoulder  like  a  bull,  clothed  in  dirty  apparel^  skilful 
in  regard  to  the  plough'  and  the  cart,  acquainted  wiA 
field,,  grain,  house,  and  kine,  conversant  with  aits; 
and,  in  disposition,  voracious. 

6.  [Saturn]  A  man  with  a  body  vast  as  an  ele- 
phant's, and  feet  great  as  a  Sarabhas  -f*^  with  white 
teeth  and  a  tawny  body,  his  mind  busied  upon  the  wool 
of  .wild  sheep,  occupies  the  extremity  of  the  sign  Taurus. 

7.  [Mercury]  Such  as  are  conversant  with  the  sub- 
ject, declare  the  tirst  in  the  tripartite  partition  of  the 
third  sign,  to  be  a  woman  fond  of  working  with  the 
needle,  beautiful,  delighting  in  ornaments,  childless, 
amorous,  and  with  herarnr^s  elevated. 

8.  [Venus].  In  the  middle  of  the 
sign       Gemini       is      a     man,       with        the      face 


T  6  T  p  A  L  A  exi:ovinds   this  "  declared   by   YavanchaeIa" 
f  A  monster  with  eight  legs,  who  destroys  elephants. 
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of  a  GanuPa  *,  standing  in  a  grove  :'  h6  is  an  archer 
clad  in  armour,  and  holds  a  bow^  he  meditates  on  sport, 
his  children^  ornaments,  and  wealth* 

9.  [Saturn]  At  the  end  of  the  sign  Gemini  is  a  man 
decorated  with  ornaments,  having  as  many  gems  as  the 
ocean  contains  ;  clad  irj  armour  and  furnished  with  bow 
and  quiver  ;  skilled  in  dance,  musick,  and  song,  and 
practising  poetry, 

10.  [The  Moon]  The  wise  declare  the  first  in  Can- 
cer to  be  an  animal  with  the  body  of  an  elephant,  the 
feet  of  a  Sarahha^  a  boar's  head  and  horse's  neck,  stand- 
ing in  a  grove  under  a  Sandal-wood  tree-f*,  and  up- 
holding leaves,  root,  and  fruit. 

11.  [Mars]  In  the  middle  of  the  sign  Cancer,  a 
wcman,  in  prime  of  youth,  with  blossoms  of  lotos  oa 
her  head,  attended  by  a  serpent,  cries,  while  standing 
in  a  forest,  resting  against  the  branch  of  a  Paldsa  X  tree. 

12.  [Jupiter]  Last  in  Caticer  is  a  man  with  his  head 
inclined ;  he  is  decorated  with  golden  ornaments,  and, 
embarking  on  a  vessel  and  encompassed  by  serpents 
[twined  round  him,]  he  traverses  the  ocean  to  seek  or* 
naments  for  his  wife, 

13.  [The  Sun]  A  vulture  and  shakal  stand  on  a 
cotton  tree  ^  :  a  dog  is  near :  and  a  man,  in  a  squalid 
dress,  laments  for  his  father  and  mother :  this  repre- 
sentation is  pronounced  to  be  the  first  of  the  Lion. 

14.  [Jupiter]  A  man  formed  like  a  horse,  bearing 
on  his  head  a  garland  of  yellowish  white  flowers,  wears 
a  leather  dress :  unconquered  like  a  Lion  ;  armed  with 


/ 


*  An  eagle :  or  else  a  gigantick  eratie.    Perhaps  a  vulture* 

f  Santalum  Album  sive  Sirium  myrtitblium. 

X  Butea  fron4o8a. 

§  Bombax  beptaphylluoi. 
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a  bow ;  and  distinguished  by  a  hooked  nose^  k  ii 
placed  in  the  middle  of  Leo. 

15.  [Mars]  The  third  in  the  tripartite  diviao&tf 
Leo,  is  a  man  having  the  head  of  a  bear,  with  a  loi{ 
beard  and  curled  hair ;  in  disposition  similar  toanape; 
and  holding  a  staff,  fruits,  and  flesh. 

16.  [Mercury]  A  damsel,  bearing  a  jar  filled vitk 
blossoms,  (her  person  clothed  in  apparel  soiled  wi& 
dirt,)  solicitous  for  the  union  of  dress  with  c^uleocc^ 
is  going  towards  the  £unily  of  her  spiritual  parent :  sod 
is  the  first  of  Virgo. 

17.  [Saturn]  A  man  of  a  dark  complexion,  wfk 
a  cloth  on  his  head,  holds  a  pen,  and  is  casting  up  ac- 
counts of  receipts  and  disbursements  :  he  bears  a  loge 
bow,  and  his  body  is  covered  with  hair  :  heisplacd 
in  the  middle  of  the  sign. 

1 8.  [Venus]  A  woman  of  a  fair  complexion,  dressd 
in  bleached  silk,  tall,  holding  in  her  hand  a  jar  and 
ladle  ;  is  devoutly  going  towards  a  temple  of  the  gods: 
the  wise  pronounce  this  to  be  the  last  of  Virgo. 

19.  [Venus]  A  man  is  proceeding  along  the  mid- 
dle of  a  highway ;  holding  a  balance,  and  having 
weights  in  his  hand ;  he  is  skilled  in  measuring  and 
meting,  and  meditates  on  commodities  and  their  prices. 
The  Yavanas  declare  this  form  to  be  first  of  Libra  ♦. 

20.  [Saturn]  A  man  with  the  head  of  a  vulture, 
carrying  a  water  pot,  is  anxious  to  proceed,   being  hun- 

:y  and  thirsty  ;  in  thought,  he  visits  his  wife  and  son. 
[e  is  middlemost  of  the  balance-bearer  (Libra.j 


signify  "  Yavana  declares  5**  for  the  plural  is  used  in  Sanscrit  re- 
spectfully :  and  Bhattbtpala  has  before  expounded  &d#|  as  in- 
tending YAViNACHABYA  1  but  3  different  explanation  occurs  a  little 
iQwer. 


J.  .  * 

-     11.  {Mercury J  A  man,  in  figure  like  an  ape, 
horned  with  gems,  bearing  a  golden  quiver  and  armour, 

*  and  carrying  fruits  and  flesh,  is  scaring  deer,  in  a  fo- 
^'  rest :  such  is  the  figure  exhibited  by  the  Yavanas  *. 

.    22.  [Mars]  A  woman,  without  clothes  or  orna- 

.  'ments,  comes  from  the  great  ocean,  to  the  shore  ;  she 

J^  has  fallen  from  her  place ;  round  her  feet  are  serpents 

°*  entwined  ;  but  she  is  pleasing.    Such  is  the  first  of  the 

1*^  sign  Scorpio. 

23.  [JuviterJ  a  woman,  with  a  body  like  a  tor- 

•  toisc  and  a  jar,  and  with  serpents  entwined  round  her 
■ '  person,  is  solicitous  to  prepare  local  comforts  for  her 

I    husband.    This  figure  the  wise  pronounce  to  be  the 
middle  one  of  Scorpio. 

24.  [Thb  Moon]  The  last  of  the  Scorpion  is  a  lion 
with  a  large  and  stooping  head  resembling  that  of  a 
tortoise ;  he  guards  the  place  where  Sandal-wood  grows, 
terrifying  dogs,  deer,  boars,  and  shakals. 

25.  [Jupiter]  An  animal  with  the  body  of  a  horse 
and  head  of  a  man,  holding  a  large  bow,  stands  near  a 
hermitage  and  devoutly  guards  the  implements  of  sa- 
crifice :  such  is  the  first  of  the  three  divisions  of  the 
bow  (Sagittarius.) 

26.  [Mars]  A  pleasing  female,  of  golden  com- 
plexion  like  the  Champaca'\y  moderately  handsome, 
sits  on  a  throne,  distributing  marine  gems.  This  is  de- 
scribed as  the  middle  division  of  the  bow. 

27 .  [The  Sun]  A  man  with  a  long  beard,  of  a  com- 


t 


*     Cf^V^^^t^H*  ^lii^l^  BHATTotPALA  expounds  "  de« 

dared  by  the  ancient  Yavanasr  I]Tl|^^4^i 

t  Michelia  Champaca. 
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Manilzus  says  * 

Quam  partem  decimam  dix^re  Decania  gentes;. 
A  numeio  nomen  posicum  est,  qobd  partibas  astra 
Condita  tricenis  propria  sub  sorte  feniatur, 
£t  tribuunt  denas  in  se  coeuntlbus  astris, 
Inque  vicem  teqis  babitantur  sidera  Signis. 

HsPH^STioN  expressly  declares  -f-,  that  *^  eachsp 
of  the  Zodiack  is  divided  into  three  Decani  comprisiflg 
ten  degrees  each  :  the  first  division  of  Aries  is  naoud 
Chonlare  ;  the  second  Chontachre^  and  the  third  &ui^ 

FiRMicys  differs  in  the  names^  and  does  notaUov 
t^n  complete  degrees  to  each  Decanus.  Thus,  in  tbe 
sign  Aries,  the  three  first  degrees  are,  according  to 
him,  unappropriated ;  the  five  next  belong  to  the  first 
peganus  AsitUn^  the  next  nine  are  vacant ;  and  the  fom 
following  appertain  to  the  second  Decanus  Seaacher: 
five  degrees  are  again  unoccupied ;  and  the  four  list 
belong  to  the  third  Decanus  Seniacher  X. 

We  learn  from  Psellus  ^  that  the  several  Decani 
were  figured  with  different  attjributes  and  dresses  ;  and, 
from  Demophilus  and  Firmicus||  that  they  repre- 
^sented  the  planets.     The  first  appertained  to  Mars; 


•  Lib.  4.  298—302.  ^ 

X  Salmasii  Pliq.  Exerp.  p.  653. 

no^KiXofAop^oif  0  fAiu  xotrs^uv  inXtyi^v*  o  J*  f<c  aAAo  ti  ^o*;^!!/*** 
TitriAivog  (ixucfAx*  (ov  «»'  ra  tiin  k^  tol  tF')(yiiAo[\(z.  Jd(XTvXii^ 
tyyXM^siq    c^iySovKh^    dnor^oiroLio^   Ssivccif   ^ocvr^iriTOti^         Taurot 

I)  Primum  wpoo-cottov  est  is  planeta  cujus  signum  est :  secundum 
zrpoo'uvou  planeta  sequens :  et  sic  deinceps.  Aries  est  Martis  pri- 
mum wpotrujirov,  secundum  Solis,  tertium  Veneris,  juxta  scriciu 
lOrrantium,    This  agrees  precisely  with  the  Arabian  ^^^  ^ 


i. 
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^       34.  [Jupiter]  The  first  of  the  fish  [Pisces]  navi- 
?  gates  the  sea  in  search  of  ornaments  for  his  wife :  he 
.,  bas  jewels,  and  his  hands  ^re  full  of  vessels  used  in  sa«^ 
<^rifice^  together  with  pearls^  g^npis,  wd  shells. 

35.  [The  Moon]  A  woman,  surpassing  in  com- 
plexion the  blossom  of  the  Champaca,  ascends  a  ship 
with  lofty  masts  and  flags ;  and  approaches  the  shore 
9f  the  sea,  accompanied  by  her  retinue.  This  is  de- 
clared by  sages  to  be  the  second  in  the  tripartite  division 
of  Mma. 

36,  [Mars]  Near  a  cavern,  in  a  forest^  a  naked 
man,  with  serpents  entwined  round  his  body,  and  tor- 
mented by  robbers  and  fire,  laments.  He  is  the  last 
of  the  fish. 

Arabian  astronomers  in  like  manner  divide  each 
sign  of  the  Zodiack  into  three  parts,  denominated 
IVajeh  {dc^J)  or  in  the  plural  IVujuh  (o^:>jj^,  which 
severally  belong  to  the  different  planets  *  thence  called 
Rah  ul  wajeh.  The  proper  import  of  the  term  a^*.  a  15 
face  or  countenance ;  agreeing  with  the  Greek  Ueoc^ov^ 
which  is  similarly  employed  in  this  acceptation  ^. 

The  near  correspondence  of  the  DatesV curias  with 
the  Decani  of  Roman  authors  and  Jfxavoi  of  Grecian 
writers  will  be  evident  from  the  following  passage  of 
Manilius,  supported  by  quotations  from  other  au- 
thors, which  I  shall  insert  on  the  faith  of  Saumazsb  % ; 
the  original  works,  from  which  they  are  taken,  not 
being  here  procurable. 


*  In  the  following  order,  beginning  from  Aries:  via  Mars,  the 
Sun,  Venus,  Mercury,  the  Moon,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  the  S«n, 

&c.  Ikhwdnu' I  Safin 

t  Firmici  M^thesis  seu  Astron.  vide  infra. 
X  Sahiiaiii  FUniansie  £xercitationes,  p.  652. 
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One  branch  of  astrology^  entitled  Tdjaca,  has  bceti 
confessedly  borrowed  from  the  Arabians  :  and  the  ted- 
nical  terms  used  in  it,  are^  as  I  am  informed  by  Hiodn 
astrologers,  Arabick.  The  casting;  of  nativities,  thoo^ 
its  practice  is  of  more  ancient  date  in  India,  may  ^ 
have  been  received  from  Western  astrologers  ;  Egyp- 
tians, Chaldeans,  or  even  Greeks.  If  so,  it  is  likely, 
that  the  Hindus  may  have  received  astronomical  hiati 
at  the  same  time. 

By  their  own  acknowledgment  *,  they  have  culii- 
vated  astronomy  for  the  sake  of  astrology ;  and  they 
may  have  done  so,  with  the  aid  of  hints  received  fiaa 
the  same  quarter,  from  which  their  astrology  is  dcrmi 
In  the  present  instance  Vara'ha  mihira  himself,  as 
interpreted  by  his  commentator,  quotes  the  Yavam 
(meaning  perhaps  Grecian  authors),  in  a  manner  wbid 
indicates,  that  the  description  of  the  Lh-ishchm  "S^ 
borrowed  from  them. 

The  name  of  Yavana'cha'rya,  who  is  cited  b^ 
Bhattotpala,  would  not  be  alone   decisive.    Hcls 
frequently  quoted  by  Hindu  astronomers  :  and  it  b 
possible,  though  by  no  means  certain,  that,  under  this 
name,  a  Grecian  or  an  Arabian  author  may  be  intended. 
To  determine  that  point,  it  will  be   requisite  (unless 
the  work  attributed  to  him  be  recovered;  to  collect  all 
the  passages,  in  which  Yavan'acha'rya  is  cited  by 
Sanscrit  authors ;  and  to  compare  the  doctrines  ascribed 
to  him  with  those  of  the  Grecian  and  Arabian  writers 
on  Astronomy.     Not  being  prepared  for  such  a  disquisi- 
tion, I  shall  dismiss  this  subject,  for  the  present,  with- 
out offering  any  positive  opinion  on  the  question,  which 
has  been  here  proposed. 


*  Bhascara  expressly  says,  "  By  ancient  astronomers,  the  par- 
pose  of  the  science  is  declared  to  be  judicial  astrology  j  and  that, 
indeed,  depends  on  the  influence  of  configurations ;  and  these^  on 
|:he  apparent  places  of*  the  planets." 


VII. 

On  Olibanum  or  Frankikcenss. 

BY  H.  T.  COLEBROOKE,  ESQ.   ' 

J.T  is  generally  afi^reed,  that  the  Gum-resin,  called 
X)libanum,  is  the  Frankincense  which  was  used  by  the 
Ancients  in  their  religious  ceremonies.     But  there  is 
not  the  same  agreement  as  to  the  plant  supposed  to  pro- 
duce it.*   LiNNJEUS  has  referred  it  to  a  species  of  Ju- 
niper *  :  and  accordingly  botanists  of  his  school  -J*,  and 
the  Chemical  writers  :}:,  concur  in  affirming,  that  Oli- 
banum  is  the  produce  of  the  Lycian  Juniper.     But  this 
tree  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  France,  as  well  as  the 
Levant  and  Siberia :  and  the  French  Botanists  deny, 
that  it  yields  the  resinous  Gum  in  question  §  ;  and  re- 
mark,  that  Linnaeus  made  the  assertion  without  proof. 
Their  remark  is,  I  believe,  well  founded.     No  proof 
appears  to  have  been  alledged ;  and  both  Niebuhr 
and  Bruce  considered  it  as  an  undecided  question, 
which  tlney  endeavoured,  though  unsuccessfully,  to  in- 
vestigate |}.    I  therefore  apprehended,  that  the  evidence. 


•  IJis  pupil  Gahn,  in  a  treatise  on  officinal  plants,  written  and 
published  in  17^3,  and  inserted  in  Fund.  Bot.  vol.  2,  has  so  stated 
it,  without  specifying  the  species.  This  was  probabl/  grounded  on 
the  Materia  Medica  of  Linn^us  published  in  1 749.  Mubray  citos 
that  work  of  Linnjeus,  for  the  observation,  that  it  is  yet  uncertain 
whether  Olibanum  be  produced  from  the  Junipcrus  Lycia.  Appar. 
Medic.  T,  1.  p.  55. 

t  Martyn's  Botan.  Diet. 

X  Fourcroy,  Syst.  Chim.  T.  8,  p.  30.    Thompson,  4,  p.  344. 

§  Les  botanisites  ignorent  quel  est  Tarbrc  d'oDi  d6coule  cctte  ri* 
sine  precieuse.  Linnaftus  a  avaii^^^  sans  preuve^.  qu'elle^toit  pro*^ 
duite  par  une  espcce  de  genevrier-. 

Diet.  D*Hist.  Nat,  published  in  1803, 

II  Niebuhr  says,  *' We  couM  kam  nothing  of  the  tree,  from 
which  incense  distils;  and  Mr.  Forskal  does  not  mention  it.  I 
know,  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  a  part  of  Hadramati^t^  where  it  i^ 
called  Oliban/'     (Eng.  Transl.  vol.  2.  p.  35(j.) 
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which  voll  be  adduced  foi*  a  different  tree,  15  not  op- 
posed to  any  arguments  of  strength  in  favour  of  the  Lj- 
cian  Juniper. 


A  great  degree  of  obscurity  has  always  hung  over 
subject.  Wc  learn  from  Theophra-stus  and  from 
Pliny  *,  that  the  Greek  writers  differed  in  their  d^ 
scription  of  the  tree  ;  Pliny  adds,  that  the  information 
contained  in  the  volume  addressed  by  King  Juba  toC 
CiBSAR,  grandson  and  adopted  son  of  Augustus,  was 
inconsistent  >vith  other  accounts ;  and  further  remaife, 
that  the  Ambassadors,  who  came  to  Rome  from  Araha 
in  his  own  time,  had  rendered  the  whole  matter  more 
uncertain  than  ever.  The  information^  obtained  in 
modern  times  from  Arabia,  is  not  more  satisfactory. 

Olibanum  is  named  Luhan  and  Cundur  by  the 
Arabs.  But,  Benzoin  having  been  introduced  into 
general  use,  as  incense,  in  place  of  Olibanum^  the  name 
of  Luhan  has  been  appropriated  to  that  fragrant  balsam, 
and  the  Muhammedan  writers  of  India,  on  Materia 
Medica,  apply  only  the  term  Cundur  to  Olibanum. 
The  author  of  the  Mekhzenuladviyeh,  under  this  head, 
states  Cundur  as  Arabick,  or  according  to  other  opinions 
Persian, and  equivalent  to  the Syriack  Labuniyd(\jJ^\ 
He  describes  the  drug  as  the  gum  of  a  thorny  plant,  a 
yard  high,  with  leaves  and  seed  resembling  the  myrtle. 
It  grows,  he  says,  on  the  mountains  of  Shahar  and  Ye- 
men. He,  however,  adds,  that  the  plant  is  said  to  be 
found  in  some  parts  of  India.  The  Tohfui  nl  muminin 
givei  a  similar  description  (excepting  the  remark  last 
quoted  ;)  and  so  does  the  Arabian  author  Abulfadh 
cited  by  the  French  translator  of  Pliny  -f-. 


•  Pliny,  12.  14.     TheophrSstus  Hist.  Plant,  p.  2, 
t  Poinsinet.  Pails  1771.  toix3.  4.  p.  532. 
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From  the  Hebrew  Lehotiah  or  Ai^^^ick  Luhauy  the 
Greeks  obtained  their  names  for  the  tree  and  the  gum^ 
Libanos  and  Lihanotos.  They  seem  likewise  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  term  of  Cundur^  from  which 

X«»'<'/>©^,  is  probably  derived, 

t- 

The  Hindu  writers  on  Materia  Medica  notice  a  fra- 
grant resinous  gum,  under  the  naiiie  pf  CundurUy  which 
their  grammarians  consider  as  a  Sanscrit  word,  and  ac- 
cordingly state  an  etymology  of  it  from  ^  Sanscrit  root. 
They  concur  in  declaring  it  to  be  the  produce  of  the 
Sallasi^  2L  tree  which  they  affirm  to  be  vulgarly  called 
Sdldt\  The  tree,  which  is  known  by  that  name,  was 
examined  by  Dr.  Hunter  on  his  journey  to  U/jajyini ; 
and  by  me  on  a  journey  to  Ndgpur :  and  it  has  been 
figured  and  described  by  Dr.  Roxburgh,  who  has 
named  it  Boswellia  Serrata.     His  description  follows. 

Bgswellta  Serrata,  Roxb. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  beneath,  5 — toothed,  C-orol  5 
petaled.  Nectary  a  crenulated,  fleshy  cup,  sur- 
rounding the  lower  part  of  the  germ,  with  stamens 
inserted  on  its  outside.  Capsule  3 — sided,  3 — celled, 
3 — ^valved.     Seeds  solitary,  membrane- winged. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  pinnate;  leaflets  serrate,  downy. 
Racemes  simple,  axillary.  Petals  ovate.  Filaments 
inserted  on  the  exterior  margin  of  the  nectary. 

A  large  tree,  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  India.  A 
most  fragrant  resin  is  collected  from  wounds  made  in 
the  bark,  &c. 

Leaves  crowded  about  the  extremities  of  the  branchlets^ 
pinnate  with  a  single  terminal  one. 

Leaflets  sessile,  sometimes  opposite,  sometimes  alter- 
nate, in  general  about  10  pair,  obliquely-ovate^ 
oblong,  obtuse,  serrate,  villous ;  length  about  an 
inch,  or  an  inch  and  a  half. 
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Petioles  rounds  downy. 

Racemes  axillary^   simple,  sliorter    than  the  l^veij 
downy. 

Bracts  minute. 

FJowcr3  numerous,  very  pale  pink,  small* 

Calyx  five  lobed  *,  downy. 

Corol,  petals  five,  oblong,  expanding,  downy  on  ttc 
out^de,  and  considerably  longer  than  the  stamens. 

Kectary,  a  fleshy  crenulated  cup-f-,  surrounding  tie 
lower  two-thirds  of  the  germ. 

Stamens:  Filaments  ten,  alternately  shorter  j:,  inserted 
on  the  outer  edge  of  the  mouth  of  the  nectary. 
Anthers  oblong. 

Pistil.  Germ  above,  ovate.  Style  cylindric.  Stigma 
of  three  pretty  large  lobes. 

Pericarp :  Capsule  oblong,  three-sided,  three-celled, 
three-valved,  size  of  an  olive,  smooth. 

Seed  solitary,  winged,  broad- cord  ate,  at  the  base  deeply 
emarginate,  point  long  and  slender,  and  by  it  in- 
serted into  the  apex  of  the  valve  of  the  Capsule  to 
which  it  belongs. 

The  foregoing  description  is  by  Dr.  Roxbujrgh.  I 
have  merely  added  In  the  margin  a  few  inconsiderable 
variations  taken  from  Dr.  Hunter's  notes  or  fromniy 
own. 

The  fructification  is  remarkably  diversified  on  the 
same  plant.  I  have  found,  even  on  the  same  raceme, 
flowen  in  which  the   teeth  or  lobes  of  the   Calyx 

•  So  Dr.  Roxburgh.     But  Perianth  1-leaved,  5-toothed  3  ac- 

cord'mg  to  Dr»  H.untbk  s  observations  and  my  own. 
f  Coloured  and  adhering  to  the  Calyx. 
^  Subulate  and  alternately  slender. 
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taried  from  4  to  10.  The  number  was  generally  5, 
sometimes  6,  rarely  7,  nu^te  rarely  4,,  and  very  rarely 
10.  Petals  as  many  as  the  divisions  of  the  Calyx« 
Stamens  twice  as  many.  Capsule  generally  3  sided^ 
sometimes  4,  rarely  5,  sided;  with  as  many  cells  and 
as  many  valves.  Seeds  generally  solitary  :  the  dissec- 
tion of  germ  does  indeed  exhibit  a  few  in  each  cell ; 
but  only  one  is  usually  matured. 

The  tree  is  frequent  in  the  forest  between  the  Siw 
and  Nagpur\  on  the  route  by  which  I  travelled  to  Berdr 
>  in  1798.  The  gum,  which  exudes  from  it,"  was  no- 
ticed by  Mr.  D-  Turnbull,  who  was  then  Surgeon  to 
the  residency  at  Nagpdr.  He  judged  it  to  be  Oliba- 
num ;  and  so  did  several  intelligent  natives  who  accom- 
panied us.  But  the  notion,  prevalent  among  botanists^ 
that  Olibanum  is  the  produce  c^  a  species  of  juniper^ 
left  room  for  doubt.  I  now  learn  from  Mr.  TurnbulL, 
that,  since  his  return  to  his  station  at  Mirzdpiir,  he 
has  procured  considerable  quantities  of  the  gum  of  the 
Sdlaif  which  he  has  sent  to  Europe  at  different  times; 
first  without  assigning  the  name  of  Olibanum ;  and, 
more  lately,  under  that  designation.  It  was  in  England 
recognised  for  Olibanum,  though  offered  for  sale  as  a 
different  gum;  and  annual  consignments  of  it  have 
been  since  regularly  sold  at  the  East  India  Company's 
sales. 

The  experience  of  several  years  at  a  market  such  as 
that  of  London,  where  a  mistake  (had  any  been  com- 
mitted) would  have  been  soon  discovered/  seems  to  be 
conclusive.  I  might,  however,  add  to  it  the  testimony 
of  medical  gentlemen  at  this  place,  by  whom  specimens 
V  of  the  Gums  furnished  by  Mr.  Turnbull  have  been 
iiispected,  and  who  concur  in  opinion,  that  the  Gum 
appears  to  be  the  same  with  the  Olibanum  of  the  shops. 
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Upon  this  evidence  so  corroborated,  I  shall  ventiR 
to  propose  the  following  statenient  of  Synonyma  boik 
for  the  tree  and  the  Gum. 

Boswellia  Serrata  *. 

Sansc.  Sallacf  or  Sillacf,  Cunduruci  -|-  or  Cunduri^  So- 

rabhf  Xy  Suvaha,  &c. 
Hind.  Sdlai,  Sale,  SSld  or  Sila,  Sajfwan. 
Gr.  Libanos. 
Lat.  Libanus. 
The  Gum.  Sansc.  Cunduru,  Cunda,  IVIucunda^  &c. 

jtr.  &  Pers.  Cundur  (anciently  Luban.)  Syr.  Labo- 

niya.     Heh.  Lebonah. 
Gr.  Libanotps  or  Libanos.    Lat.  Libanus.    Mod.M 

Olibanum,  (quasi  Oleum  libani)  • 


*  If  the  genus  bad  not  already  received  a  botanical  name,  itmig^ 
have  been  suitably  denominated  from  the  resinous  Gum,  afibrdei 
by  this  tree  i  and  the  generick  and  tiiyial  namea  of  the  ipcdcs 
might  be  Libanus  thunfera. 

f  Producing  Ck)nduru. 

X  Fragrant. 
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'  REMARKS  on  the  Species  of  Pepper,  vohick  an 
'  found  on  Prince  op  Wales*s  Islakd. 

RY  WILLIAM  HUNTER,    ESQ.  M.  D« 

JLlAviNG  had  an  opportunity,  during  a  residence  of 
some  months  at  Prince  of  Wales  s  Island^  to  ascertain, 
partly  by  observation  and  partly  by  inquiry,  some  par- 
ticulars which  I  conceive  to  be  new  respecting  the  cul- 
ture and  preparation  of  black  pepper,  the  principal 
staple  of  that  island,  I  am  induced  to  lay  the  fruit  ot 
my  researches  before  the  Asiatick  Society,  To  these  I 
have  added  a  few  remarks  on  the  other  species  which 
are  found  on  the  Idand.  I  judged  it  would  not  be 
without  utility  to  add  the  oriental  names  of  each  spe« 
cies ;  and  in  this  part  of  my  task,  as  far  as  regards  the 
Sanscrit  and  its  derivative,  I  am  indebted  to  the  liberal 
assistance  of  Mr.  Colebbookb* 

1.  Viper  nigrum.  Lin,  sp,  40.  Syst.  TA.  Reich.  1.  75. 
Willden.  I69.  Fl.  Zreylan.  26.  Mat.  Med.  p.  4K 
Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  513.  t.  I87.  Camelli  de  plantis 
Philip,  in  Phil.  Trans.  voU  24.  p.  1773.  Loureir: 
Cochinch.  30.  Miller  illust.  Pienck  icon.  Miller's 
Diet.  No.  1. 

Black  Pepper.  Leaves  ovate,  accuminate,  five  to  seven 
nerved,  smooth ;  petioles  short. 

Piper  rotundian  nigrum.  Pluk  :  almag.  p.  297.  t.  437. 
f.  1. 

Piper  rotundifolium  nigrum.  Bauhin.  pin.  411.  Mo- 
rison  hist.  pi.  3.  p.  602.  f.  15.  t.  1.  f.  U  Blackwell 
t.  348.    Ray.  Hist.  1341.    Burm.  Zeyl.  293. 

Lad(f^  aliis  molanga  s.  Piper  mas.  Piso  Mant.  Arom* 
p.  180.  cum  icon. 

Molago  Codi.    Hort.  Malab.  v.  7-  p*  ^3.  t.  12> 

Pepper-plant.    Marsden    Sumat.  p»  105,  &  scq. 
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Sans.     Marichaj  MaricTia. 

Hind.     Mirch,  Golmirch,  Calimirch. 

Arab-     Fulful,  Filfil. 

Pcrs.     Pilpil. 

Malay.     Ladda. 

The  Greek  name  of  this  species,  from  which-tk 
name  of  the  genus  is  taken,  has  been  said  to  bedcrid 
.from  Ilfxsrlwj  because  it  is  supposed  to  promote  digesi 
on  '.     But  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Hippociatu 
that  the  Greeks  received  this  term  from  the  Persians*; 
and  these  undoubtedly,  had  it  frorn  the  Indians  ^  fian 
whose  country  they  imported  the  drug  itself.     In  fat, 
the  Persian  and  Arabick,  as  well  as  the  Greek  andLatio 
names,  arc  derived  from  Pippali^  the  Saiiscrit  denomi- 
nation of  Long  Pepper.    The  ancients  in  general,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Theophrastus,  supposed  the 
black,  the  white,  and  the  long  pepper  to  be  the  produce 
of  one  plant.     Hence,  they  might  naturally  enough  ap- 
ply to  one  species  the  Indian  name  of  another.    Sal- 
mi asius,   who  notices  this^,  has    fallen,    in  common 
with  other  modern  writers  5,  into  the   opposite  error. 
by  supposing  the   black  and  white   peppers  to  grw 
on   different  plants.      Pi  so  appears    to  be  the  first 


1  Scapulae  Lexic.  in  voce.    Alex.  Apbr.  in  praef.  1.  i .  probL 

2  DeMorb.  Mulier:  cd.  Foes.  p.  672.  1.  14. 

3  Salraas.  Plinian.  Exercit.  in  Solin.  (Paris  I629.  fol.)  p.  1026. C. 

4  Ibid, 

5  Garcias  Hist.  Arom.  apud.  CIus.  exot.  p.  182. 


ivho  corrected  this  mistake^;  and  his, statement  is  co^* 
^rmed  byHuBBDE  7^  Lourbibo  8^  and  Maq,sdbn  ^^ ' 

■  • 

This  plant  has  been  so  fiilly  described,  that  I  hate 
nothing  to  add  on  that  head.  But  as  it  is  the  most  ini'^ 
portant  article  of  produce  on  Prince  of  Wales's  Island^ 
the  manner  of  cultivation  pursued  there  merits  a  parti- 
cular detail. 

It  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  or  suckers.  They  are 
generally  planted  at  the  distance  of  about  7f  feet ;  that 
is  100  plants  in  an  U^rhng^  which  is  a  measure  of  80 
yards  square,  nearly  equal  to  )  1-3  Acre.  But  ^ome 
experienced  cultivators  think  that  the  distance  should 
be  greater ;  perhaps  nine  feet ;  as  the  roots  would  be 

better  nourished,  and  the  produce  more  abundant. 

'       .    .  '  • »  "      •    ■ 

When  a  plantation  is  to  be  commenced,  the  large 
timber  is  cut  down  by  Malays,  at  the  rate  of  five  Dol- 
lars per  Urlong.  The  remaining  labour  is  performed 
by  Chinese,  who  dig  out  the  roots,  burn  them  and  the 
trunks,  pulverise  and  level  the  soil,  plant  the  pepper 
vmes  and  the  trees  which  are  to  support  them.  It  is 
usual  to  contract  with  them  for  making  the  plantation 
in  this  manner,  and  taking  care  of  it  for  three  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  it  is  in  bearing,  at  the  rate  of 
225  Dollars  for  lOO  plants.  The  suni  is  liquidated  by 
instalments,  as  the  contractor  requires  it  to  pay  his 
.workmen.      Something  niore  than  one-third  is  paid 


6  Mantissa  Aromatlca. 
1  H.  M.  v.7.p.  23. 
«  Fl.  Coch.  30. 
9  Hist.  Sum*  106>  11?. 

•  .  »  • 
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in  the  first  year^  because  the  labour  is  then  grcatot; 
but  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  is  generally  reserred, 
till  the  contract  is  completed^  and  the  plantation  defi- 
vcred  over.  This  does  not  include  the  price'  of  de 
plants^  of  cuttings,  which  are  furnished  by  the  pRK 
prietor  of  the  plantation. 

The  vine  is  first  made  to  climb  on  ai  pole.  At  tk 
end  of  ten  or  twelve  months,  it  is  detached  from  die 
pole,  to  undergo  the  process  called  laying  down.  A 
circular  hole,  itbout  eighteen  Inches  in  dianieter,  is  i^ 
at  one  side  of  the  plant.  At  the  bottcnn  of  this  tk 
plant  is  carried  round  in  a  cifcle^  and  the  end  of  it  b 
brought  to  the  tree  which  is  in  fiiture  to  form  its  sop- 
port.  The  depth  of  the  bote,  in  which  the  viiles  aie 
laid  down,  varies,  accoAfing  to  the  situation  and  nanne 
of  the  soil ;  and  much  judgement,  to  be  acquired  by 
practice,  is  reqvusite,  to  adapt  it  to  these  circum- 
stances. In  high  and  dry  situations^  the  depth  vm 
be  considerably  greater  than  in  those  which  are  low  aad 
moist.  Too  little  depth  in  the  former  would  expose  tbe 
roots  to  be  parched  in  dry  seasons ;  and  too  much  in 
the  latter  would  occasion  them  to  rot^  from  excess  of 
moisture. 

The  trees  used  for  supporting  the  pepper  vines od 
Prince  of  Wales's  Island  arc  the  Morinda  CiirifoTfi 
(Manhido)  and  the  J^ryfhrhia  Corallo  dendron  (Dadaf). 
The  Chinese  planters  alledge,  that  the  pepper  sup- 
ported by  the  Eryihrina  thrives  better,  and  lasts  longirr 
than  that  supported  by  the  Morinda.  One  instance  I 
bearcl  quoted  in  proof  of  this  assertion,  was  a  plantt- 
tion  which  had  been  long  neglected,  and  ov^-grown 
with  weeds.  When  it  came  to  be  examined,  the 
vines  which  had  grown  on  the  Morinda  were  all  dead  ; 
while  those  on  the  Erythrina  were  still  strong  and 
productive.      The  reason  assigned  by  the   planters, 
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for  this  difference^  is,  that  the  roots  of  the  Erythrina 
do  not  spread  so  much^  or  penetrate  so  deep^  as  those 
of  the  Morinda;  whence' they  interfere  less  with  the 
pepjper^  and  do  not  draw  so  much  nourishment  from 
the  earth. 

The  Morinda  was  formerly  made  to  grow  with  one 
stem,  but  this  was  not  found  to  afford  sufficient  spread 
s  for  the  vines.  Therefore,  when  that  tree  is  used,  the 
::  practice  now  is  to  break  oflF  the  principal  stem,  at  the 
r .  height  of  about  two  feef  from  the  ground.  This  obliges 
I  the  trees  to  put  out  lateral  branches  at  that  height. 
s  When  these  have  attained  the  length  of  about  a  foot 
I  or  fifteen  inches,  they  are  cut  oflF.  Pfom  their  ends 
f  arise  erect  shoots,  each  of  which  forms  a  stem,  so  that 
I  the  vine  has  four  or  five  stems  to  climb  on^  instead  of 
one. 

The  vines,  at  three  years  of  age,  begin  to  produce, 
and  they  are  reckoned  to  be  in  full  bearing  at  five  or  six. 
They  continue  nearly  in  the  same  state  for  eight  years 
more,  or  till  they  are  fourteen  years  old.  From  that 
period  they  are  reckoned  on  the  decline ;  but  the 
planters  on  Prince  of  fVales's  Island  cannot  yet  judge 
from  experience,  at  what  rate,  or  in  how  long  a  time 
they  decay.  Some  Chinese,  who  have  cultivated  the 
plant  on  the  ^hlay  coasts  say  the  vines  have  not  ar- 
rived at  their  point  of  greatest  produce  till  they  are 
fourteen  years  old ;  and  that  from  this^  gradually  de« 
dining,  they  continue  bearing  dll  near  thirty. 

The  first  year  of  bearing,  or  at  three  years  old,  the 
vines*  do  not  yield  more  than  half  a  catti  each.  But 
plants  kept  in  good  order,  when  in  theijr  prime, 
will  produce  three  catih  *^     A  plantation  of  3000 


•■* 


>«  A  catfi  a  1}  lb. 
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Tines  at  S'l&r^/  ClAan^^j  now  in  its  eleventh  year,  to 
been  let  for  three  years  at  seventy  picols  yeady»  ort 
the  rate  of  Q^  cattis  each  plant.  It  miist  therefore  pio* 
duce  as  much  more  as  will  pay  the  tenant  for  hislabov 
and  risk.  They  are  generally  let,  for  the  first  fire 
years  of  bearing,  or  from  three  to  eight  years  old,  at 
\G0 picols  per  hksha  (lO^OOO).  or  at  l6o  caHtsbiM 

▼ines. 

f 

The  vines  yield  two  crc^  yearly.  The  first g^i 
ing  commences  at  December,  after  the  heavy  rains  lie 
over ;  and  at  the  same  time,  the  vines  have  put  out 
new  flowers.  This  first  collection  may  be  finished  in 
February.  The  flowers  whkrh  spread  in  December 
have  ripened  their  seeds  in  April  or  May..  The  9XaA 
collection  then  begins,  and  ends  in  July ^  Durifig  tb 
time,  blossoms  have  expanded,  which  aore  to  Amusk 
the  crop  of  next  December.  But,  with  the  most  care- 
ful cultivators,  who  gather  oi^y  the  bunches  which  are 
fully  ripe,  these  two  harvests  run  so  neasty  into  one 
another,  that  the  collection  is  in  a  manner  contioued 
without  interruption,  from  December  till  August;  so  ! 
that  there  is  only  an  interval  of  four  months  ia  the  I 
year,  which  is  the  season  of  the  heavy  rains^ 

The  bunches  are  plucked  off  entire,  takir^  care  to 
pull  only  those  that  are  ripe.  They  are  thrown  into 
baskets,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  a  day.  They  arc  af- 
terwards spread  on  mats,  and  trodden  with  the  feet,  j 
to  separate  the  fruit  from  the  stalk.  The  grain  is  * 
next  winnowed,  to  clear  it  from  the  stalks  aad  the 
lighter  grains ;  and  the  good  heavy  grains  arc 
spread  on  mats,  in  the  sun,  to  dry,  for  three  days. 
It  IS  calculated  that  one  hundred  caiits  of  green 
pepper,  with  the  stalks,  yield  thirty- five  caUis  of  clean 
and  dry  pepper.     The   collection  of  one   day   from 

r  ■■■■■-.--  ^ ^ 

"  A  district  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island^  of  which 
the  soil  is  found  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  pepper. 
The  oldest  Tines  arc  in  this  district. 
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'  .itS^OOO  plants, of,  three  years  old^  was  500  cattis'ioi 
i  igreen,  ar  175.  pf  dry  pepper.;    . ;  ;;T;  :  '         '^ 


>.l-    •■   ' 


It  IS  usu^l,  as  was  befcfrdhpticed^' when  the  b^^ 
itsitionls  deli vcrtd  over  to  the  proprietory  dt  t|ie  injStif 
three  years,  to  let  it  to  a;  Chinese  mrmer,  for  five  -jrcars 
^ore;;  AS  the  proprietor  is  hereby  l^s  liable  to  infipo* 
^itioxi,  the  only  ftrecautior^  necessary  being  to  ;ee')iiat 
the  temintis  cjdrefiil  of  the  vines  during  the  last  year, 
end  leases  them  in  gobd  condition  at  the  expiration  of 
tthe  lQ^i3e.  This  is  the  only  way  ip  whi<;h  a  very  eo^t^n- 
sive  plantatioB^  *br  one  whereon  the  proprietor  cannot 
bestow  his  wlhok  attention,  can  be  managed  to  advan- 
tage. ^BiW,  if  t^^iprppri^or  h^  tiraNB,  and  is  careful 
and  acute,  he  Way  i^nde?  it  somcthijjg  caore  productive, 
^y  keeping  it  in  bis  jQwn  hands.  The  labour  of  cleans 
ing  the  vines,  lowing  up  ^arth  aboiy:  the  roots,  and 
collecting  the  produce  of  the  plantation  abovemen- 
>tioned,  of  46,000  plants,  was  performed  by  sixteen 
Chiaese  wotiuuca. . 

Thb  Table  at  the  .«nd  of  this  papiir  exhibits  a  calcu- 
lation of  the  profits  that  may  be  expected  in.  twelve 
years  from  ^  given  «pacc  of  ground  planted  with^pep- 
per ;  supposing  it  to  sell  at  ten  dollars  Zficol;  vmicli 
was  the  price  on  Ae  field  when  I  Was  on  the  Island  ^, 
and  then  esteemed  very  moderate..  But  I  understand 
it  has  lately  £^en  .(0  some^ing  between  eight  and  nine 
Dollars^ 

.  The  whcde  quantity  of  pepper  product  in  that  year 
voii  the  Island,  was  estimsted  at  something  between  sixr 
tten  and  twenty  thousand  picols.  Taking  the  mediutn 
qmahtity  at  1  i  Dollars,  which  was  the  .  selling  price, 
this  article  must  have. amounted  to  21 6,000  Dpll^u's. 
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The  island  pepper  is  more  esteemed  than  that  wliic& 
comes  from  the  Malay  continent  and  Sumatra^  and  k 
sells  for  about  one  DoUar  more  per  picoL  The  dif- 
fipitiice  is  occasioned  by  the  haste  of  the  Mahp  to 
gather  the  fruit  before  it  is  sufficiently  ripe. 

2.  Piper  Betk.    Lin.  sp.  40.    Syst.  74.    Reich.  ].  75. 

Wflld.  idg.     Fl.  Zeyl.  n.  ^7.     Loureir.  Codunch. 

;-  31.    Bumum.  Zeyl.  193.  t.  83.  f.  2«     Moris.  Hist. 

'  d.  603.    Miller's  Diet.  No.  2.     Leaves  obliqodj 

cordate,  acuminate,  waving,  seven-nerved,  smooi 

JieteU  Tambul  s\yc  Beire.    Burm.  Zeyl.  46. 

'Beire^  Be  telle  ^  Betele,  Betk.  Bauh.  Hist.  i.  p.  4aj. 
Ray.  Hist.  1913.  Acost.  Arom.  c.  lO.  Clus^cxot 
17c.  t.  176.    Dale  pharm  :  313. 

Beetla  Codi.  Rheede  Mai.  7-  p*  29.  t.  15.  Buk 
waela.  Herm.  ^yl.  34.  36.  6^. 

Sans.     Tamhuli,  Partialati^  NdgainiUL 

Hind.     Tambul^  Tami6l,  N&ghil,  Pan. 

Tamul.     Vetillay^Chuddi. 

Malay.     Siri. 

Saumaise  has  shown  at  length,  and  with  considera- 
ble strength  of  argument,  that  the  ancient  Greek  writers 
meant  this  leaf  by  Malah^hrum,  rather  than  the  leaves 
of  Laurus  Cassia^  or  Tez-pat^^.  The  Arabick  and 
Persian  Languages  have  no  names  for  this  plant 
Tambol  is  borrowed  from  the  Hindi  by  Persian  Authors, 
who  name  the  leaf  Berptamhol.  It  is  called  Pan  in 
Hindf,  from  the  Sanscrit  Pama^  a  leaf  in  general ;  in 
the  same  manner  as  it  was  known  to  the  Romans  under 
the  name  of  folium  '4.    The  Indian  writers  enumerate 


13  Salmas.  E]^er:  Plin.  p.  10/0. 
H  Id.  ib.  p.  1071,  1072, 
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^  wvcral  varieties  of  this  plant,  distinguished  by  the  size, 
'   -shape,  and  flavour  of  the  leaf  ^5, 

i  The  Malays  reckon  five  varieties,  among  which  are 
these  three,  Siri  MaJayo,  Siri  China,  Siri  U'dang.  The 
specimen  of  which  the  leaf  is  above  described  was  the 

\  Siri  China.  The  Siri  if  dang  they  sj^  has  the  petioles 
and  nerves  red. 

Cultivated,  but  in  no  great  quantity.  A  larjger 
quantity  is  imported  from  the  neighbouring  coast. 

3*  Pi^er  Siriboa.  Lin.  sp.  41.  Reich.  1.  76.  Wilid. 
161^  Flor.  ZeyL  29.  Swartz.  obs.  19.  Miller 
Dtct  No.  10. 

Siriboa  Rumph.  Amb.  5.  340.  t.  1 17. 

BeteJa  quern  Sirii  boa  vocant.  Bont.  Jav.  Q\.  t.  ^\. 
Ray,  Hist.  19 1 3. 

Malay  Bad. 

The  fruit  is  nearly  as  long  as  a  fi^nger,  and  tastes 
like  the  Betel  leaf;  and  hence  the  name^  bo,a  signify*^ 
ii^  fruii  in  the  Malay  lai^uagc.  It  is  used  as  a  sub-» 
atitute  for  Betel,  especially  at  sea^  where  the  fresh 
leaves  cannot  be  procuced^ 

3.  Piper  Chaba.  H.  Leaves  alternate,  petioled, 
lance-ovate,  oblique  at  the  base^  with  veins  oppo- 
iite:  Spiikes  leal-opposed,  peduncled,  somewhat 
conical,  compact. 

<5  The  Mekhzen  ill  Adviveh,  a  treatise  on  Materia  Medica, 
composed  by  Muhahmbd  Hvsain,  brother  to  the  Nawab  Mu- 
HUMMED  Rj^A  Khan^ -etramerates  the  frtbwing  five  kinds,  Maghi, 
Cdng'trt,  C&fim^  Sdnch\,  Bengld.  He  thus  describes  the  method  of 
treating  the  leaves,  by  whidk  they  are  jnade  tender  and  acquire  a 
whitish  colotin — A  quantity  of  the  leaves  newly  gathered  is  put  into' 
a  bag,  an  earthen  pot,  or  a  basket^  covered  with  straw,  and  placed 
in  a  hole  dug  in  the  ground.— The  straw  is  set  on  fire,  and  aflowed 
to  burn  till  the  leaves  are  heated  to  a  certain  degree.  The  fire  is 
then  taken  away,  and  the  basket  left  for  twenty-four  hours  in  the 
hole,  with  a  weight  laid  on  it,  to  press  the  leaves  gently  together. 
It  is  afterwards  exposed  to  the  dews  at  night  in  the  summer,  or  in 
•printer  kept  in  a  warm  place,  till  the  leaves  become  white  aii.d  tender. 

a  c  4 
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Pif>er  Longum  Tsjahe.    Rumph*  Anib.  5.  p.  333.1 
il6.  f.  1. 

Malay.     Chihatadi. 

.  This  species  has-been  generally  confbonded  wid> 
P^er  Longum ;  but  a  comparison  of  the  figure  abore 
quoted  from  Rumphius,  with  that  of  Rhseds's  CuMi- 
tirpaU.  H.  M.  7*  p.  27.  t.  14.  will  clearly  evince tfaea 
to  DC  different. 

Thb  Pip^  Longum  is  called  in  Sanscrit  PippaTi^  id 
Hindi  Pipel,  and  in  Persian  PUpUi  derdx.  The  species 
now  under  consideration  appears  to  be  the  same  dot  is 
called  in  Sanscrit  Chavicd  and  in  Hindi  .Chah.  AU  the 
Sanscrit  medical  writers,  as  well  as  vocabularies  of  tk 
language,  concur  in  stating  the  produce  of  this  plat 
to  be  Gaja  pippali  or  Gaj  pipel.  This  n^me  was  hon- 
^ver  assigned  to  a  very  different  plant  examined  by  Sn 
William  Jones  *^,  the  Teinmtherq  jtpeidla  of  Dl 
Roxburgh  «7.  And  the  fruit  of  a  plant.  Very  dift- 
rerit  from  both,  is  sold  undi^r  that  nlhie  by  the  n^tirc 
^niggists  in  Calcutta. 

5i     Pip€r  Latifol'mm  ? 

Fkuit  like  the  former.     Leaves  alternate,   deeply 
cordate,  obtuse,  nine-nerved. 

Mai.     Gadd  or  Gdddkh, 

The  leaves  are  used  as  a  pot-herb. 

IIaviko  seen  ohly  a  small  specimen,  without  fracti- 
fication,  which  I  know  merely  by  description,  I  cannot 
stpeak  with  certainty  of  this  species. 


1^  Asiat.  Res.  v.  Ay  p.  303. 
V  PI.  Corom.  No.  147. 
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IX. 

DfiscBiPTiON  oj an  improved  Hygbometer. 

BT  LIEUTENANT  HENBY   KATEB, 

Of  His  Majesty  s  \2th  Regiment. 

oiNCE  I  had  the  honor  of  laying  before  the  Asiadck 
Society  *^  a  description  of  a  very  sensible  Hygrometer," 
I  have  attended  much  to  the  improyement  of  the  in- 
^rumetit,  and  am  induced  to  think  that  some  fiinhcr 
account  of  it  may  not  be  deemed  wholly  unacceptable. 

The  principal  objection  to  the  Hygrometer  described 
in  my  former  paper,  arose  from  the  necessity  of  sboit* 
ening  the  beard  of  the  wbeena  hooloo  *,  in  order  to  re- 
duce the  scale^  to  a  convenient  length  ;  this  was  to  be 
obviated,  only  by  giving  the  instrument  a  circular  form, 
and  inventing  some  mode  of  ascertaining  without  diffi- 
culty the  number  of  revolutions  made  by  the  index. 

AfiCD  (fig.  1)  is  a  frame,  made  of  small  square  bars 
of  brass  or  silver ;  this  place  is  soldered  to  a  square  plate 
BE,  the  edges  of  which  are  turned  up,  as  represented 
by  the  dotted  lines,  to  secure  the  index  from  injury: 
on  the  face  of  the  plate  is  engraved  a  circle  (see  fig.  4) 
which  is  divided  into  one  hundred  equal  parts.  Three 
holes,  a,  b,  c,  are  made  through  the  frame  and  plate  in 
the  same  direction  ;  the  holes  a  &  b,  are  of  a  conical 
form  as  represented  by  the  dotted  lines,  and  arc  highly 
polished  to  lessen  friction ;  the  hole  at  c  receives  a  screw, 
one  end  of  which  is  tapered,  and  has  a  notch  cut  in  it 
with  a  fine  saw,  which  may  be  closed  by  means  of  the 
sliding  ring  d. 

The  axis  e  f,  is  made  of  silver  wire,  very  smooth  and 
straight,  and  of  the  size  of  a  large  knitting  needle ;  on 
the  axis,  a  screw  is  formed,  by  twisting  a  smaller  silver 
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wire  tightly  around  it  fr<m  left  to  right :  this  screw 
should  be  fourteen  or  fifteen  threads  in  length  ;  the  end 
of  the  axis^  f,  is  divided,  aijkl  is  to  be  closed  by  a  small 
sliding  ring.  As  this  is  the  most  important  part  of  the 
Hygrometer^  fig.  2  represents  it  on  an  enlarged  scale. 

A  loop  and  Jrof  (fig.  3)  is  made  of  fine  gold  wire» 
of  such  a  size  as  that  when  suspended  on  the  screw,  it 
may  slide  along  it  with  perfect  freedom  by  means  of  the 
^revolution  of  the  axis»  but  not  escape  from  one  interval 
to  another  by  any  other  motion  :  should  the  loop,  on 
trial,  be  found  too  lar^e  (as  indeed  it  ought  to  be)  it 
may  be  easily  closed  a  little,  by  placing  it  on  the  screw, 
and  pulling  it  gently  by  the  drop  ;  it  will  then  assume 
an  elliptical  form,  as  in  the  figure.  This  loop  is  in- 
tended to  register  the  number  of  revolutions  made  by 
the  index,  as  it  hangs  freely  from  the  axis,  and  advances 
one  /W^n;^/ between  the  threads  of  the  screw,  for  each 
ri^volution. 

The  InJexy  g  h,  is  made  of  fine  wire,  accurately 
balanced,  and  as  light  as  possible ;  it  fits  on  the  end  of 
the  axis  e,  and  is  to  be  fiaced  at  righf  angUs  with  the 
jfommencement  of  the  screw.     (See  fig,  2.) 


The  beard  of  the  oobeena  hooloo  is  represented  at  f  d, 
(fig.  I*)  The  top  of  it,  which  is  crooked^  being  cut 
off,  it  is  first  secured  between  the  cheeks  of  the  axis, 
at  if,  by  means  of  the  small  sliding  ring ;  the  axis  is 
then  turned  round  till  the  gold  loop  is  brought  to  the 
fifth  or  sixth  interval  of  the  screw j  counting  from  the 
dial  plate ;  the  screw  at  c  is  then  advanced,  so  as  to 
receive  the  lower  or  thick  extremity  of  trip  beard  of  the 
oobeena  hooloo  in  the  notchj  where  it  is  also  confined  by 
the  sliding  ring  d. 


age      DRRftB(^T;ON  f)5  AK.^UpHPY)^^  HT,QRp)fBtV. 

Thb  extremes  .of  dry)ies$  atn3  mois/icre  are  detwnund 
in^the  follpwjng  manncrt,  ^.The'Hygrometer  is  plaad 
JH:  a  new- earthen  pot,  wliich'fias  never  been  wetted,  and 
exposedfor.  a  consideratle  time  to  as  great  a  heat  u 
the.gras«  can  bear  without,  injury  :  when  iUcindai 
perfectly  steady,  the  Hygrornetcr  is  to  be  taken  outof 
the  vessel,  and  the  screw  at  c,  turned  round  with  apiir 
of  pincers,  so  asto,bping.the  gold  loop  to  ihe^rst'v^ti- 
viil  oi-^t  screw  on  tlie  axis,  ^counting  as  before  fom 
the-  dial  pUre,  (which  is  to  be  placed  to  j:he  leB  haod] 
and  the  index  to  100  or  zeiio!  ./-The,  Hygrpms^ff  muJ 
now  be  suffered  to  cool  gradually,  durin^g  which,  iftl« 
almpsphere  be  in  a  mean  state,  of  moistyrp,  the-inda 
iviU  make' four  or  five  revolutions  ;'  thc_ooieeji^  hod-Jt 
is  then  to  be  continually  wetted^ with,  a  hair  pencil  ind 
water,  till  the  ipdex  is  again,  ^rfe'ctly  steady.  This 
will  require  some  tijne,  as  it  moves  viery  slpwly  wha 
within  a  few  dcgrees-oE-  extreme^  moisti^re.  The  degite 
at  whifli  the  index,  stands  UBow-tb  be  noted,  and  the 
number  o( intervals  countcdtetween  the  dial  plate  and 
gold  loop,  and  this  number  prefixed  to  the  obsend 
degrees  will  give  the  extent  of  the  scale. 

.  ,A,I1  observations  made  with  this  Hygrometer,  are  to 
be  reduced  to  what  they  would  have  been  had  the  scale 
consisted  of  I'OOO  parts,  or  ten  revolutions  of  the  indes. 
This  is  most  convenient,  as  it  facilitates  the  comparisoa 
of  observations  made  with  different  Hygrometers.  An 
example  may  not  be  thought  superfluous.  Suppoit 
thc/seale  of  the  Hygrometer  to  be  1 145,  or  eleven  in- 
lervah  and  forty-five  farts  ;  and  that  at  the  time  of  ob- 
servation, tlif  re  &xtfoiir  intervals,  between  the  dial  plate 
and  gold  loop,  and  50  parfs  shown  by  the  iruiex  ;  this 
would  be  written  -150.  Then,  as  l  U5  :  looo  :  : 
•ISO  :  3y3  nearly,  the  number  of  degrees  to  be  regis- 
lercd. 


t 
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L  Ip  two  of  these  Hygrometers,  in  which  the  extremes 
t)f  dryness  and  moisture  are  well  determined,  be  cqm- 

^  pared  together,  they  will  seldom  differ   ten  divisions. 

'■  from  each  other,  which  is  as  near  a  coincidence  as  can 
be  expected* 

*    •  •         ■ 

^         The  ooheetia  haoloo  Or  ji^ndrapogbn  Contoriics  ig  found 
'    in  every  part  of  the  country,  in  the  month  of  January, 

whea  it  should  be  gathered,  and  thoroughly  dci>d  ia 

the  sun,  before  it  is.  used. 

This  graas  appears  to  be  far  superior  to. any  other 
hygroscopic  substance,  hitherto  discovered.  In  the 
Encyclopaedia  B^itanRica,  the  scale  of  Sa^ussurc's 
Hygrometer  is  said  to  consist  of  400  degrees,  o^  ra- 
ther more  than  9/ij^  revolution  of  the  index^  the  Hy* 
gro  meter  here  described .  makes  eleven  or  twelve  re\:b- 
lutions;  it  possesses  alsp  the  advantage  of  being  per- 
fectly portable,  cannot  easily  be  deranged,  and  maybe 
much  reduced  in  size,  if  thought  necessary,  without 
affecting  the  extent  of  the  scale. 


X. 


On  Ancient  Monuments^    containing  Sahsckit 

Insceiptions* 

t 

BY  H.  T.  COLEBEOOKE^    ESQ* 

Xn  the  scarcity  of  authentic  materials  for  the  andot, 
and  even   for  the  modern,  history  of  the  ISndumat^ 
importance  is  justly  attached  to  all  genuine  moaameoti, 
and  especially  inscriptions  on  stone  and  metal,  wUd 
are  occasionally  discovered  through  various  accidetilSi 
If  these  be  carefully  preserved  and  diligently  examined; 
and  the  facts,  ascertained  from  them^  be  judicioudj 
employed  towards  elucidating  the  scattered  infbmi- 
tion,  which  can  be  yet  collected  fiom  the  remains  of 
Indian  literature^  a  satisfactory  prepress  may  be  finally 
made  in  investigating  the  history  otthe  Himtus.    Hat 
the  dynasties  of  princes,  who  have  reigned  pararooont 
in  India  J  or  the  line  of  chieftains,  who  have  ruled  over 
particular  tracts,  will  be  verified  ;  or  that  the  events  of 
war  or  the  effects  of  policy,  during  a  series  of  ages, 
will  be  developed  ;  is  an  expectation,  which  I  neither 
entertain,  nor  wish  to  excite.     But  the  state  of  man- 
ners, and  the  prevalence  of  particular  doctrines,  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  may  be  deduced  from  a  diligent  perusal 
of  the  writings  of  authors,  whose  age  is  ascertained: 
and  the  contrast  of  different  results,  for  various  and 
distant  periods,  may  furnish  a  distinct  outline  of  the 
progress  of  opinions.     A  brief  history  of  the  nation  it- 
self,   rather  than   of  its   government,    will    be   thus 
sketched  :    but  if  unable  to  revive  the  memory  of 
great  political  events,    we   may  at   least   be    content 
to  know  what  has   been   the  state   of  arts,    of  sci- 
ences,   of   manners,    in    remote    ages,    among    this 
very  ancient  and  early  civilized  people ;  and  to  leara 
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^hat  has  been  the  succession  of  doctrines,  religious  and 
philosophical,  which  have  prevailed  in  a  nation  ingeni- 
^>  ous  yet  prone  to  superstition*  »  ' 

TJnportunately,  writers  have  seldom  given  tfat 
dates  of  their  compositions  :  and  the  Hindu  s  love  of 
fable,  and  distaste  for  sober  narrative,  have  been  as  un- 
friendly to  the  biography  of  authors,  as  to  the  history 
r:  of  princes.     The  lives  of  few  celebrated  persons  have 
i  been  written,  and  those,  which  have  been  composed^ 
I   exhibit  the  same  fondness  foj  improbable  fiction,  which 
:    pervades  the  mythological  works  of  the  Hindus.    The 
;    age  of  an  author  must  be  therefore  sought  from  circum- 
I    stances  mentioned  in  his  writings :  and  none  more  fre- 
quently affords  the  desired  information,  than  the  au- 
thor's notice  of  his  patron ;  who  generally  is  either  the 
sovereign  of  the  country,  or  some  person  standing  in 
such  relation  to  the  court,  as  gives  occasion  to  mention 
the  name  of  the  reigning  prince.     Thus  every  ancient 
monument,  which  fixes  the  date  of  a  reign,  or  deter- 
mines the  period  of  a  particular  dynasty,  teixds  to  the 
ascertainment  of  the  age  of  writers  who  flourished  in 
that  reign  or  under  that  dynasty  :    and,  conversely, 
wherever  dates  can  be  with  confidence  deduced  imme- 
diately from  an  author's  works,  these  may  furnish  his- 
torical information  and  assist  the  explanation  of  ancient 
monuments. 

On  this  account  the  pre^rvatlon  and  stiidy  of  old 
inscriptions  may  be  earnestly  recommended.  It  is  not 
on  a  first  or  cursory  examination,  that  the  utility  of 
any  particular  monument  fpr  the  illustration  of  the  civil 
or  literary  history  of  the  country  ckn  be  certainly  de- 
termined. Even  those,  wliich  at  first  sight  appeal*  un- 
interesting, may  be  afterwards  found  to  bear  strongly  on 
an  important  point.  Instances  might  be  brought  from 
the  few  inscriptions,  which  have  been  already  published. 


iiOO  QN  AKCIElfT  MOKUMBKTS. 

$ut  it  h  not  my  present  purpose  to  enter  on  an  tsm* 
nation  of  pubtisbed  moni;iments,  but  to,  urge  t$e  cos- 
munication  of  every  inscription  which  may  be  hereafter 
discovered;  at  the  same  time,  that  I  lay  before  tlie 
l^ciety  copies  and  t![anslations  of  those  which  have  been 
recently  co^nmunicatcdfroin  various  parts  of  Itulk 

It  is  a  subject  for  regret,  that  the  originals,  of  whid 
versions  have  before  been  rtiade  publick,  are  not  depo- 
sited where  they  might  be  accessible  to  persons  engagcc 
in  researches  into  Indian  literature  and  antiquities:  bet 
much  more  so,  that  ancient  monuments,  which  there 
is  reason  to  consider  as  important,  h^ye  been  removed 
to  Europe,  before  they  had  been  sufficiently  cxamiaci 
or  before  they  were  accurately  copied   and  translated. 
I  may  specify,  with  particular  regret,   the  plate  of  cop- 
per found  at  Benares^  and  noticed  by  Capt.  Wilpoid 
in  the  present  volume  of  Asiatick  Researches  (p.  108.); 
and  still  more  a  plate  which  hasbeen  tiientioned  tome 
by  a  learned  Pandit,  (who  assured  nie  that  he  was  cm- 
ployed  indecyphering  it)  *,  and  which  appears,  from 
a  copy  in  his  possession,  to  have  contained  a  grant  of 
land  by  the  celebrated  Jayachandra,  when  a  young 
prince  associated  to  the  empire  of  his  father  :   from  this 
information  it  seems  to  have  been  particularly  valuable 
on  account  of  the  genealogy  comprised  in  it. ' 

Translations  might  indeed  be  made  from  the  Pan- 
dU's  copy  of  the  last  mentioned  plate,  and  from  one  taken 
by  alearned  native  inCapt.  WiLFORo'sservice,  from  the 
plate  discovered  at  Benares*  But  my  experiencie  of  the 
necessity  of  collating  thecopies  made  bythebest  jPW//5, 


*  Servoru  Trivedi  5  the  same  who  assisted  me  in  decyphehsg 
tbe  copy  of  an  inscriptioa  on  Fiaoz  Shau's  pillar  at  Delhi.  Ai« 
|les.  YoU7-p.*180. 
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wire  tightly  around  it  fnm  left  to  right :  this  screw 
should  be  fourteen  or  fifteen  threads  in  length  ;  the  end 
of  the  axis^  f^  is  divided,  and  is  to  be  closed  by  a  small 
sliding  ring.  As  this  is  the  most  important  part  of  the 
Hygrometer^  fig.  2  represents  it  on  an  enlarged^  scale. 

A  loop  and  Jrof  (fig.  3)  is  made  of  fine  gold  wire, 
of  such  a  size  as  that  when  suspended  on  the  screw,  it 
may  slide  along  it  with  perfect  freedom  by  means  of  the 
^revolution  of  the  axis,  but  not  escape  from  one  interval 
to  another  by  any  other  motion  :  should  the  loop,  on 
trial,  be  found  too  lar^e  (as  indeed  it  ought  to  be)  it 
may  be  easily  closed  a  little,  by  placing  it  on  the  screw, 
and  pvdling  it  gently  by  the  drop ;  it  will  then  assume 
an  elliptical  form,  as  in  the  figure.  This  loop  is  in- 
tended to  register  the  number  of  revolutions  made  by 
the  index,  as  it  hangs  freely  from  the  axis^  and  advances 
one  interval  httwctn  the  threads  of  the  screw,  for  each 
revolution. 

The  InJexy  g  h,  is  made  of  fine  wire,  accurately 
balanced,  and  as  light  as  possible ;  it  fits  on  the  end  of 
the  axis  e,  and  is  to  h  placed  at  right  angles  with  the 
jfommencemeiit  of  the  screw.     (See  fig.  2.) 


The  beard  of  the  ooheena  hooJoo  is  represented  at  f  d, 
(fig.  I.)  The  top  of  it,  which  is  crooked^  being  cut 
off,  it  is  first  secured  between  the  cheeks  of  the  axis, 
at  f,  by  means  of  the  small  sliding  ring ;  the  axis  is 
then  turned  round  till  the  gold  loop  is  brought  to  the 
fifth  or  sixth  interval  of  the  screw j  counting  from  the 
dial  plate ;  the  screw  at  c  is  then  advanced,  so  as  to 
receive  the  lower  or  thick  extremity  of  thjc  beard  of  the 
ooheena  hooloo  in  the  notchj  where  it  is  also  confined  by 
the  sliding  ring  d. 


The  extremes  o^  dryness  ^ii4  ntoisfzire  are  tjetermbed 
in,  t  he ;  follpwi  ng  maiiheri . ,  ^The-  Uygrometcr  is  placci! 
ii)  a  neweariihen  pot^  ^^v'BH^b  jias  n^ey^if  been  wetted,  aol 
exposed' for.  a  .considerajC^je  (im  as  great  a  beats 
the  grass  can  bear  without,  injury  ;  when  the'  'miex  i 
perfectly  steady,  t'he  Hygrometer  is  to  be  taken  outof 
the  vessel,  and  the  screw  at  c,  turned  round  with  a pzir 
of  pincers,  so  as  to  bring. the  gold  loop  to  thcjfirst'n^ff' 
Viil  of -^e  screw  on  the.axis^  ^counting  as  before  fira 
the  dicil  plate,  (wHich  is  to  oe  placed  -to  ihe  left  haod] 
and  the  index  to  too  or'zeiiol  ./fTlie.  Hy;gronie^fij  miut 
now  be  sufFfM-eti  to  cool  gradujQly,  during  whicbj  iftlic 
atmosphere  be  in  a  mean  state,  of  moistyrp,  th&inda 
will  make- four  or  five  revolutions  ;  theooiecnahfm 
is  then  to  be  continually  wetted^  with,  a  hair  pencil  and 
water,  till  the  ipdex  is  again,  perfectly  steady.  Tli 
will  require  some  tijie,  as  it  inoves  vjery  slpwly  when 
within  a  fe w . dtgfCQSjQL.exirm^moisfjire.  The  degree 
at  whiph  the  index- stands  isjiow.to  be  noted,  and  the 
number  oiintet-vah  countedT&etween  the  dial  plate  and 
gold  loop,  and  this  number  prefixed  to  the  obserred 
degrees  will  give  the  extent  of  the  scale. 

.  All  observations  made  with  this  Hygrometer,  are  to 
be  rqduced  to  what  they  would  have  been  had  the  scale 
consisted  of  1000  parts,  or  ten  revolutions  of  the  index, 
1'his  is  most  convenient,  as  it  facilitates  the  comparisoB 
of  observations  made  with  different  Hygrometers.  Ad 
example  may  not  be  thought  superfluous.  Suppose 
the.,  scale  of  the  Hygrometer  to  be  1 145,  or  eleven  in- 
tervals  and  forty-five  parts  ;  and  that  at  the  time  of  ob- 
servation, there  SLXtfour  intervals^  between  the  dial  plate 
and  gold  loop^  and  bO  parts  shown  by  the  index-  this 
would  be  written  450.  Then,  as  1145  :  1000  :  : 
'ls»o  :  393  nearly,  the  number  of  degrees  to  be  regis- 
tered. 
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?  Ip  two  of  these  Hygrometers,  in  which  the  extremes 
t)f  dryness  and  moisture  are  w^ll  detcimined,  be  cqm- 

^  pared  together,  they  will  seldom  differ   ten  divisiotts. 

.  from  each  other,  which  is  as  near  a  coincidence  as  can 
be  expected* 

'^        The  ooheena  haoloo  Or  j4fiJrofogdn' Contorttis  is  found 

^'  in  every  part  of  the  country,  in  the  month  of  January, 

3  whea  it  should  be  gathered,  and  :tho;roughly  dcl^d  ia 

"  the  sun,  before  it  is.  used. 

m  • 

This  graas  .appears  to  be  far  superior  to. any  other 
'  hygroscopic  substance,  hitherto  discovered.  In  the 
Encyclopaedia  B^itanRica,  the  scale  of  Sa^ussurc's 
Hygrometer  iis  said  to  consist  of  400  degrees,  otr  ra- 
ther .more  than  9/ij^  revolution  of  the  index^  the  Hy* 
gro  meter  here  described  •  makes  eleven  or  twelve  reso- 
lutions ;  it  possesses  alsQ  the  advantage  of  being  per- 
fectly portable,  cannot  easily  be  deranged,  and  may  be 
much  reduced  in  size,  if  thought  necessary,  without 
affecting  the  extent  of  the  scale. 
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TRANSLATION. 

1.  In  that  t  eminent  and  spotless  family,  was  born, 
an  ornament  of  the  learned,  renowned  throughout  the 
world,  endowed  with  science,  and  practising  good 
deeds,  the  celebrated,  happy,  and  venerable  HbVi  -j^ ; 
in  whose  pure  mind,  virtue  ever  ranges,  like  a  swan  in 
the  limpid  lake. 

^.  From  him  sprung  the  happy  chief  of  ministers, 
who  exhibits  the  joys  of  unsullied  glory ;  a  spotless 
moon,  among  mortals,  and  at  sight  of  whom  the  hare- 
spotted  luminary:]:  appears  swoln  [with  envy,]  and 
distempered  with  alternate  increase  and  wane. 

.  3.  That  venerable  officer  ^,  ever  relying  on  holy 
virtues  II,  is  eminently  conversant  with  well  guided 
morals,  and  conspicuous  for  the  observance  of  practical 
duties. 

4.  HiMSBLF  an  ocean  of  generosity  and  meditation. 


i»a>     I  M^i— i»»  w  wiK^— >.1 


*  This  use  of  the  pronoun  indicates  the  conspicuousness  of  the 
object  5  as  if  sufficiently  knOwn  without  further  designation. 

t  Here,  as  well  as  with  the  subsequent  names,  the  particle  eva 
is  subjoined  without  changing  the  preceding  vowel.  This  is  con- 
trary to  the  rules  of  the  language^  and  emendations  have  been  ac^ 
cordingly  proposed :  bat  I  shall  not  disturb  the  text* 

X  The  moon  is  nam^  Sason^  from  a  fancied  resemblance  of  its 
spots  to  a  leveret.  PmAis,  to  whom  I  showed  ooaps  of  the  mooo^ 
copied  from  Hbvblius  and  Ricciolus,  fixed  upon  the  LocaPaludosa 
and  Mans  PorphyriUs^  or  Kbplbmus  and  Aristakchus,  for  the 
spots,  which,  they  think,  exhibit  the  similitude  of  a  hate. 

§  The  term  is  Asvmmband^hica,  which  the  Pandits  are  disposed  to 
explain  as  signifying  *'  a  general  commanding  cavalry."  Other 
interpretations  may  be  suggested :  the  word  is  an  unusual  one. 

II  This,  as  indeed  the  whole  of  the  verse,  is  obscure,  and  ad* 
mits  of  various  interpretations.  In  this  place,  more  thap  one  rcad« 
ing  h^s  been  proposed. 

903 
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yet  thiriJting  to  taste,  by  practice  of  austerity,  tk 
which  alone  confines  the  fleeting  thoughts  *  ;  symji. 
thising  with  other  Hving  beings,  an  unrivalled  thestt 
efvirtue^  practising  good  deeds,  and,  in  pHivate,  osly 
a  contemplative  saint,  this  auspicious  ]^*HAD'ialoK 
rose,  as  a  luminary  of  joy  above  the  earth. 

5.  SuPBJiioR  to  the  world  was  the  delight  of  tii^« 
pre-eminent  sovereign  of  the  earth,  the  happy  Ram- 
B ANCA  Malla,  whose  officer  -|*  he  was  ;  for  the  dciry. 
who  has  a  hundred  eyes  J,  is  obscured,  even  inha 
own  abode,  by  the  dazzUng  glories  of  that  [^monarch , 
which  traverse  the  three  worlds,  in  all  directions. 

6.  'May  the  tvicnty  Jronas-^  of  land,  in  the  village 
of  IJac^hdfi^a,  granted  to  him  by  that  generous  prince, 
continue  as  long  as  sun  and  mooB  er>dure,  jriddiif 
the  ample  harvest  of  unsullied  pruse  ;  for  it  Jslaods^ 
cure  from  invasion,  delightful^  like  a  pleasant  p^undog. 
and  appears  like  a  crest  in  the  assemblage  of  cities. 

7.  'Trtis  land,  with  definite  boundaries  has  be« 
given  by  the  liberal  prince  himself,  the  range  of  whose 
glory  therefore  extends,  as  is  fit,  in  all  directions. 

8.  *  O  FUTURE  kings ;  understand  this  insbripticn 
on  Copper,  by  which  that  officer  ||  humbly  now  solicits 


*  Here  again  the  sense  is  obscure 5  and  more  than  one  reading 
may  be  proposed.  The  praise  is  evidently  grounded  on  the  union 
of  practical  virtues,  i^th  religious  Qontemp)ation« 

t  Aswanihand^ hica^ 

%  Inoha. 

§  A  measUt-fe  of  land,  still  used  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Benpl] 
originally  as  ninch  as  might  be  sown  with  one  Drona  of  seed  :  fora 
Drona  is  a  measure  of  capacity.  (As.  Res.  vol.  5.  p.  96.)  The 
Dronat  Vulgarly  called  Dun,  varies  in  different  districrs.  It  may, 
however,  be  reckoned  nearly  equivalent  to  eight  fiig/ias,  or  two 
acres  and  two  thirds. 

II  Aswaniband^ Mean 
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you :  this  land  should  be  preserved  ;  nor  is  the'  per- 
manence of  the  realm  consistent  with  the  slightest  in- 
jury :  a  shame  on  avarice  !  That  land  is,  as  it  were,  a 
widow,  the  sovereign  of  which  is  despised  [for  his 
covetousness.] 

g.  'Although  this  excellence  of  the  descendants 
[of  that  prince/J  which  is  guarded  by  their  natural 
virtues,  be  Sufficiently  apparent,  yet  does  Me'din!, 
urged  by  the  multitude  of  the  good  qualities  of  that 
unsullied  race,  thus  make  it  known  *.  . 

'Years  expired  of  the  S^aca  king  1141  'f- ;  datedl 
in   the   seventeenth  year   of  Ranabanca  Malla, 
SrImat   Hartica'lA  Df/va  J,  or  expressed  in  nu- 
merals, Sa?nvaf^j  17  ;  on  the  29th  of  the  Sun's  being 
.in  the  balance.' 

11.    Jnscflption  on  a  Plate  of  Copfer  found  in  the  district 

©/"Gorakhpur, 

» 

A  plate  of  copper,  containing  an  inscription  in 
the  Sanscrit  language,  declaratory  of  a  grant  of  land, 
but  without  date,  was  lately  found  in  the  district  of 
Gorakhpufj  near  the  river  called  the  little  Gamfhuc. 
It  was  brought  to  Mr.  John  Ahmuty,  Magistrate  ot 


>]|pW-«W««>iMMiM«M 


*  This  inscription  appears  not  to  be  a  grant  by  the  sovereign  % 
but  a  inemorial  of  the  grant  recorded  by  the  possessor^  who  must 
have  been  the  heir  of  the  grantee,  and  who  seems  to  acknowledge 
in  this  place  the  liberality  of  the  grantor's  successors  continuing 
the  land  to  him. 

t  Corresponding  to  A-  D.  1^19, 

X  This  prince  is  probably  a  difteront  person  from  the  grantor 
named  in  the  fifth  verse. 

§  Here  Samvat  is  used  for  the  year  of  the  king's  reign.  See  re- 
marksj,  towards  the  close  of  this  paper^  on  au  inscription  found  at 
iitngdchhi  in  J)in/tjpur» 

a^  B  4 
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the  district,  and  by  him  communicated  to  Captain 
WiLPOKD,  v\ho  has  presented  it  to  the  Asiatick  So- 
cicty. 

TtiE  plate,  which  is  l6^  inches  long,  and  1 2^  broad, 
IS  engraved  on  one  face  only.  Xhe  lines,  of  which 
there  are  24,  run  in  the  length  of  the  plate;  and  on 
the  left  side  is  a  curvature,  on  which  a  scmi-circrilar  ap- 
pendage is  riveted,.. containing  a  fiat  bttrton  representing 
the  impression  of  a  seal.  The  figure  is  very  imperfect, 
but  seems  to  be  intended  for  some  ajtiimah 

'  Wi  T  H  the  plate  itself,  Captai  n  W"i  l  p  o  b  d  communi- 
cated a  copy  of  its  contents  as  decyphered  by  a  PanJit 
in  his  service.  On  carefully  conlpafing  it  with  the  ori- 
ginal, I  found  all  the  essential  passages,  a^  well  as  the 
names,  correctly  given :  a  few  alterations,  which  this 
comparison  showed  to  be  necessary,  have  been  made 
with  the  concurrence  of  several  Pandits  from  7VM 
who  assisted  me  in  collating  it.  I  preferred  the  aiddf 
Pandits  of  that  province,  because  the  peculiarities 
of  the  characters,  where  they  differ  widely,  as  tbcy 
do  in  many  instances,  from  common  Dei^a  imgaru 
make  a  nearer  approach  to  the  TirMiiya  letters  than 
to  any  other  now  Ja  use.  The  whole  inscription  is 
indeed  remarkable  for  the  uncommon  form  of  the  con- 
sonants, and  the  very  unusual  manner  in  which  the 
vowels  are  marked.  On  this  account,  an  exact  copy 
of  the  original  in  fac  simile  will  be  subjoined  ;  as  well 
as  a  correct  transcript  in  modern  Deva  ndgari  letters. 
The  following  version  is  as  literal  as  the  difference  of 
idiom  permits. 


TRANSLATION. 

i.  *  SAtuTATioN  to  the  God,  who  is  manifested  in 
Various  forms,  from  earth  to  the  performer  of  a  sacri- 
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fice  *^  who  is  an  universal  soul,  to  be  ipprfchended  only 
by  contemplation  of  saints ;  and  who  pervades  all. 

2.  ^  Salutation  to  the  unborn  God  -J-,  who  makes 
the  world's  production,  its  continuance,  and  ultimate 
destruction  ;  and  the  recollection  of  whom  serves  as  a 
vessel  of  transport  atross  the  ocean  of  mundane  ills. 

ir        3.  *%alutation  be  to  the  husband  of  Lacshmi  ; 
:    to  him  who  reposes  on  Se'sha  :1s  on  a  couch  ;  to  him 
••    who  is  Vishnu  extracting  the  thorns  of  the  three 
worlds  ;  to  him  who  appears  in  every  shape  |» 

4.  *  Salutation  be  to  the  blessed  foot  of  Pa'k- 
VATf§,  which  destroyed  the  demon  Mahisha,  by 
whom  all  had  been  overcome  ;  and  which  gives  felicity 
to  the  world. 

6*  *  Surrounded  by  groves  of  lofty  canes  ||,  in- 
accessible through  the  range  of  edifices  on  the  hill's 
summit  encompassed  by  a  deep  ditch  in  which  foun- 
tains spring,  secure  by  impassable  defence  from 
6.  dread  of  foes,  a  royal  abode  there  is  named  Ptjeya-- 
pura**j  which  is  situated  on  the  declivity  of  the 


•  Siva,  manifested  id  eight  material  forms  j  viz.  Earth,  Water* 
Fire^  Air,  Ether,  the  Sut)>  the  Moon,  atxi  the  persoil  who  per^ 
iorta^  a  sacrifice. 

t  BftAHMA  the  creator^  hunself  not  created,  and  therefore 
termed  unborn* 

\  Vishnu,  who  reposes  on  the  serpent  Anantu  or  Sesha  \  and  who 
has  been  incarnate  In  various  shapes  to  relieve  the  world  from  op* 
pftosors. 

§  BhawanI  or  DuROA  slew  Mahishasura.  The  legend  is  well 
known. 

II  Bamboos  (Bambttsa  Amndinacea  and  other  species). 

••  The  place  here  described  may  l)e  Vijey-pur^  on  the  nc?rthern 
declivity  of  the  Vznd^hya  hills,  a  few  miles  from  the  temple  of 
yind^hyd'Vasm'i  near  Mirz^pur  en  the  Ganges.  It  is  the  ancient 
residence  of  a  family,  which  claims  descent  from  the  former  sove- 
reigns of  enares  \  and  is  still  the  abode  ci  thi?  head  of  that  family^ 
But  the  terms  of  the  text,  Uttaragiri  catace,  rather  seem  to  signity 
'declivity  of  the  northern  mountain,'  than  'northern  declivity  of 
the  mouptain  ]'  and  that  interpretation  points  to  the  range  of  snowy 
^\ipuptains,  instci^d  of  Vind^iya  which  is  tcckoncd  a  tropical  r^njB. 
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northern  mountain,  where  the  pain  of  regret  is  un* 
known,  and  every  gratification  is  found. 

7.  *Th*eke  reigned  the  frfrtunate  D*harma'- 
BiTYA,  like  another  Bod^hisatwa^  a  mighty  and 
prosperous  prince,  whose  gloYy  spread  over  the  four 

t.  seas.  His  son  was  Jaya'^ditya  *,  adorable  like  the 
moon,  the  fortune  of  the  world,  like  the  tree  which 
bears  every  desired  fruit,  and  satisfying  thiwt  like  a 

9^  deep  lake :  humble,  though  a  king  ;  though  young, 
prudent  and  averse  Irom  amoronuc-  passion  ;  though 
liberally  bestowing  all,  yet  ever  receiving  the  best 
result  of  all. 

10.  *  His  minister,  learned,  intelligent,  and 
vanquisher  of  foes,  the  son  of  a  mighty  chieftain 
and  counsellor  CKixAcfRTi,  was  the  fortunate 
H.  MADA'f;i  -f ,  whose  pleasing  counsels  obtained  a 
ready  hearing,  and  who  wis  by  nature  eager  for  the 
reduction  of  enemies  \. 


m^  I II  .«^p— .—WP^HM^i— ^— ^H 


*  The  name  of  Jayaditya,  is.kno^nm  as  the  patron  of  certain 
3Uthorsj(  who  flourished  at  Casi  5  and  who  are  considered  as  ancient 
writers.  He  is  mentioned  in  the  title  of  the  Vdmaua  Cdsic6,  and 
even  termed  the  author  of  that  grammatical  work.  1  shall  not  an-« 
«<*'rtake  to  determine  whether  this  be  the  same  person. 

t  The  namesj  Joeing  uncommonj  are>  in  this  instance^  <)oubtfuI. 
Srimaddli  is  clearly  given  as  the  name  of  the  minister  :  and  either 
the  whole  of  it  may  be  his  name  j  or  it  may  be  resolved  into  Srimgt 
Aftf  or  into  Sri  AJaddli,  T^e  latter  is  most  agreeable  to  the  prevail* 
ing  practice  of  prefixing  Sri  to  a  proper  name.  In  this  inscription, 
the  auspicious  syllable  is  prefixed  to  the  names  of  the  two  kings 
lirst  mentioned  -,  but  is  not  added  to  the  name's  of  the  writers  of  itf* 
who  aT5  noticed  towards  the  close,  (y.  20  &  22;.) 

Critadui  mny  signify  '  of  established  fame  :'  but,  if  taken  as  an 
epithet,  it  leaves  no  other  term  which  cau  be  assumed  as  the  name 
af  the  Tninrsv*  r\s  father. 

I  The  ttxt  (xhibi ts  PrjrnVi  farahaddhacecsho^  Though  a  very 
tJTicatisfjicio!  y  rtrading  it  is  here  preserved,  and  has  been  translated 
in  the  mo^i  i>robabic  scnsey  which  I  am  able  to  suggest  for  il« 
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*i  12.  *The  village  of  Dummadnma  ^ ^   obtained 

*         fcy  him  from  the  royal  ^ror^  and  rich  in  tillage, 
dwellings  and  cattle,  has  been  assigned  by  him  to 
r!         DuBGA^  'f'. 

^  13.  '  The  opulence  of  the  good»  who  put  their 

trust  in  the  great,  is  indeed  beneficial  to  others : 
the  clouds  gather  water  from  the  sea,  and  shower 
14.  it  down  on  the  growing  crop.  Rare  indeed  are 
thoseliberal  persons,  who  distinguish  not  between 
their  own  dependants  and  strangiers  :  how  many  are 
the  all-productive  trees  even  in  the  celestial  grove  \  ? 

15.  ^  Do  not  imagine,  father,  that,  in  the  sinful 
age,  a  general  equality  prevails :  the  sovereign  de- 
fends the  earthy  but  a  weak  individual  guards  npt 

1 6.  even  his  house  ^.  Birth  and  death,  success  and 
misfortune,  are  perpetually  passing  :  why  not» 
therefore,  protect  another's  glory  like  one's  own  ? 

17*  He,  who  bestows  fertile  land  furnished  with  the 
means  of  agriculture,  mounts  a  celestial  vehicle, 
and  ascends  to  heaven,  gladdening  his  progenitors* 

]  8.  But  he,  who  foolishly  resumes  Ijind  allotted  to  gods 
or  priests,  assuredly  causes  his  ancestors  to  fall  to 
hell,  even  though  they  had  previously  attained 
heaven. 


M>»«— ————■■— W  Iti  H^— ——"<—— tii^ 


*  A  vUlage  of  this  name  is  situated  in  the  district  of  AUahahad^ 
within  twenty  miles  of  Byeypur  on  the  Ganges.  But  the  name  id 
not  uncommon  >  and  may  belong  to  some  place  nearer  to  the  northern 
mountains. 

t  Jayaditya's  minister,  Madali,  appe:^rs  to  have  assigned  thig 
village  for  general  charitable  uses,  by  consecrating  it  to  the  goddess 
DuRGA.  Such  at  least  seem  to  be  the  most  consistent  reading  and 
interpretation  of  the  text. 

X  Inhua's  garden  called  "Sandana  ;  in  which  fi'vt.  celestial  trees 
are  placed,  termed  Calpadrutna,  Par'ijHa,  6rc.  The -Ca/padruma 
yields,  as  its  fruit,  cyery  thing  which  is  desired. 

§  The  intention  of  this  and  the  following  lines  is  to'  depre^tci 
the  resi^mption  of  the  jp'ant. 
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yet  thiriJting  to  taste,  by  practice  of  austerity,  that 
which  alone  confines  the  fleeting  thoughts  *  ;  sympa- 
thising with  other  living  beings,  an  unrivalled  theatre 
of  virtue,  practising  good  deeds,  and,  in  private^  only 
a  contemplative  saint,  this  auspicious  D*hai>'i  alone 
rose,  as  a  luminary  of  joy  above  the  earth. 

5.  SuPBJiloR  to  the  world  was  the  delight  of  thii 
pre-eminent  sovereign  of  the  earth,  the  happy  Rabta- 
bancaMalla,  whose  officer -f*  he  was ;  for  the  deity, 
who  has  a  hundred  eyes  J,  is  obscured,  even  in  hia 
own  abode,  by  the  dazzling  glories  of  that  [monarch], 
which  traverse  the  three  worlds,  in  all  directions. 

6.  *May  tlie  tvicnty  dronasf^  of  land,  in  the  village 
o(  IJachdn^a,  granted  to  him  by  that  generous  prince, 
Continue  as  long  as  sun  and  moon  endure,  yielding 
the  ample  harvest  of  unsullied  praise  ;  for  it  is  land  se- 
cure from  invasion,  delightful,  like  a  pleasant  p^ting, 
and  appears  like  a  crest  in  the  assemblage  of  cities. 

7.  'This  land,  with  definite  boundaries  has  been 
given  by  the  liberal  prince  himself,  the  range  of  whose 
glory  therefore  extends,  as  is  fit,  in  all  directions. 

8.  *0  FUTURE  kings;  understand  this  inscription 
on  Copper,  by  which  that  officer  ||  humbly  now  solicits 


*  Here  again  the  sense  is  obscUrcj  and  Biore  than  one  reading 
may  be  proposed.  The  praise  is  evidently  grounded  on  the  union 
]of  practical  virtues,  ^th  religious  oentempiation. 

t  Aswanibandf  hica^ 

X  Inoha. 

§  A  mcastit-fe  of  land,  still  used  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Bengal) 
originally  as  much  as  might  be  sown  with  one  Drona  of  sted  :  for  a 
Drona  is  a  measure  of  capacity.  (As.  Res.  vol.  5,  p.  96.)  The 
Drona,  Vulgarly  called  Dim,  varies  in  different  districts.  It  may, 
however,  be  reckoned  nearly  equivalent  to  eight  higha$,  or  two 
acres  and  two  thirds. 

II  Aswaniband^ Mca^ 
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yet  thiriJting  to  taste,  by  practice  of  austeritj^  ti« 
which  alone  confines  the  fleeting  thoughts  *  ;  sympa- 
thising with  other  living  beings,  an  unrivalled  thestt 
efvirtue^  practising  go(^  deeds,  and,  in  private,  odIt 
a  contemplative  saint,  this  auspicious  J[^*had'i  alone 
rose,  as  a  luminary  of  joy  above  the  earth. 

5.  SuPBMoR  to  the  world  was  the  delight  of  thw 
pre-eminent  sovereign  of  the  earth,  the  happy  Rasa- 
BANCA  Mall  A,  whose  officer -f^  he  was  ;  for  the  dciry. 
who  has  a  hundred  eyes  J,  is  obscured,  even  in  his 
own  abode,  by  the  dazzhng  glories  of  that  (^monarch , 
which  traverse  the  three  worlds,  in  all  directions. 

6.  'May  the  twenty  Jro^ftff^  of  land,  in  thevi% 
o(  IJachdfi^a,  granted  to  him  by  that  generous  prince, 
continue  as  long  as  sun  and  mooR  endure,  yielding 
the  ample  harvest  of  unsullied  pruse  ;  for  it  is  land s^ 
cure  from  invasion,  delightful,  like  a  pleasant  painting, 
and  appears  like  a  crest  in  the  assemblage  of  cities. 

7.  '  This  land,  with  definite  boundaries  has  been 
given  by  the  liberal  prince  himself,  the  range  of  whose 
glory  therefore  extends,  as  is  fit,  in  all  directions. 

8.  *  O  FUTURE  kings ;  understand  this  inscription 
on  Copper,  by  which  that  officer  ||  humbly  now  soliciii 


*  Here  again  the  sense  is  obscure  5  and  more  than  one  reading 
may  be  proposed.  The  praise  is  evidently  grounded  on  the  union 
of  practical  virtues,  "^th  religious  QQntemp)ation« 

t  Aswamhand^hica* 

%  Inoha. 

§  A  measUt-feof  land,  still  used  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Benpt\ 
originally  as  ninch  as  might  be  sown  with  one  Drona  of  seed  :  fora 
Dfona  is  a  measure  of  capacity.  (As.  Res.  vol.  5.  p.  g6.)  Tbc 
Dronat  Vulgarly  called  Dun,  varies  in  different  districrs.  It  may, 
however,  be  reckoned  nearly  equivalent  to  eight  fi'tghas,  or  two 
acres  and  two  thirds. 

II  As'joamband^ J^ca* 
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II L     Inscription   w  three  Plates  '  bf  Br^ss  found  m 

ChiteVqi^RG* 

V 

A  GRANT  df  land,  engraved  on  three  plates  of  brasst 
which  were  found  at  Chitradurg  in  the  year  1 800,  and 
a  fac  simile  of  a  aimilar  grant  found  at  the  same  place, 
have  been  presented  by  Major  C.  M Aci^^NZixtotlic 
Asiatick  Society, 

« 

The  plates,  which  appear  to  be  very  similar  in  i)otli 
grants,  may  be  described  from  that,  of  which  the  ori- 
ginal has  been  received.  They  are  nearly  seven  indies 
wide  and  as  many  high  ;  but  Surmounted  by  an  aKbo( 
two  inches  in  height.  The  two  exterior  plates  have 
been  engraved  on  die  inner  side  only  :  the  n^iddle  one 
is  so  on  both  faces..  At  the  edge  is  a  rFrn,  half  a  line 
thick,  by  which  the  inscription  is  secured  from  being 
effaced  by  the  rubbing  of  the  plates.  They  are  held 
together  by  a  brass  ring,  on  which  is  a  seal  of  the  same 
metal  representing  iai  boar.  The  engraved  surfaces  hare 
some  appearance  of  having  been  pnce  gilt. 

The  language  is  Sansrrit,  excepting  the  description 
of  the  lands,  which  is  in  the  Canara  dialect.  The 
whole  inscription  is  in  Deva-rfidgari  characters  :  but 
some  of  the  letters  are  formed  in  a  very  unusual  man- 
ner. It  contains  a  grant  by  the  king  of  Fidyunagar 
(pronounced  BijatHigiir^)  formerly  the  capital  oiCamat- 
aca:  and  is  dated  little  mere  than  four  hundred  years 
H^o.  Grants,  bj^  kings  of  this  dynasty,  are  not  uncom- 
pion  in  the  l)ekhin ;  and  may  be  of  use  in  determining 
the  dates  of  their  several  reigns.  These  princes  were 
enlightened  patrons  of  science  :  especially  Harima'ba 
und  BuccA  Ra'^a  spns  of  Sanpama  the  founder  of 
the  dynasty, 
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Major  Mackenzie  forwarded  a  translation  of  this 
inscription  made  by  his  interpreter  Ca velly  Bqria. 

^i  The  original  is,  in  some  instances,  read  differently  by 
the  Pandits  whom  I  have  consulted  :  not  hovrcver  mak- 
ing any  change  in  the  pilrport,  nor  in  any  material  pas- 
sage.    The  following  translation  is  conformaWif  to  their 

h^  interpretation  :  and  the  copy,  which  is  subjoined,  ex- 

Iji  hibits  the  text  as  read  by  them. 

tk 


m 


TRANSLATION. 


I 


I.  *  Salutation  to  GaneVa.  I  bow  to  Sam- 
BHu,'  graced  with  the  beautiful  rnoon  crowning  his 
■  lofty  head ;  himself  the  pillar,  which  upholds  the 
P  Q,.  origin  of  the  three  worlds  *.  May  he,  whose  head 
f'  is  Hke  an  elephant's,  the  son  of  H ara  -f-,  the  cause 
^\  of  uninterrupted  supremacy,  the  giver  of  boons,  and 
^  the  luminary  which  dispels  darkness  :{:,  preserve  us, 
'    3.  May  the   auspicious  primeval   boar§,      by  whom 


-ar 


•  Siv\j  or  M AHAD.EVA,  is  figured  with  the  raoon  a»  a  crest. 
According  ip  mythology,  he  o^)Uolds  the  creator. 

This,  and  the  two  following  stanzas,  seem  to  be  the  same  which 
are  fouled*  buiia  a  different  order;^  at  the  beginn'i\gof'  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  p'sites  preserved  at  the  tempi*,  of  Ooujjeveram  :  {A,s.  Hcs. 
vol,  3.  p.  39.)  with  SiJtsifi  dili^ereiice,  however,  in  the  reading  and 

interpretation. 

• 

t  Ganesa,  ^iired  with  an  elephant's  head,  reckoned  soa  of 
Ha^ra  or  Mah^adeva  and  of  his  wife  Pahvati.  * 

J  The  original  is  her^  inji9  urate:  it  exliibiis  Turar  tivr(^  tinL-r.^ 
gihiro\  which  mt'^ns  no^ii  *g>  and  in  whicu  a  sylinble  is  deficie  it 
for  the  metr^.  In  the  f  ic  simile  of  at^thti:  grant,  tb^e  s:^9;ie  pas^iugc 
i;> correctly  written  lfai\aii.is  tlvra  llmira  mihirxf, 

§  '5'he  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  as  a  bo^r,  who  upheld  the  enrtli 
sub.nerged  by  the  ocean,  isAvpli  known  to  all.  who  a.re  cot^yr  rsaru 
with  Indian  mythology. 
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noctherxi  mountain,  where  the  pain  of  regret  is  un* 
known,  and  every  gratification  i»  found. 

7.  'Th*eke  reigned  the  fo'rtunate  D^harma'- 
DiTYA,  like  another  B6d*hisatwa^  a  mighty  and 
prosperous  prince,  whose  gloYy  spread  over  the  four 

Z.  seas.  His  son  was  Jaya^ditya  *,  adorable  like  the 
moon^  the  fortune  of  the  world,  like  the  tree  which 
bears  every  desired  fruit,  and  satisfying  thiwt  like  a 

9,  deep  lake  :  humble,  though  a  king  ;  though  young, 
prudent  and  averse  from  amorom^  passion  ;  though 
liberally  bestowing  all,  yet  ever  receiving  the  beet 
result  of  all. 

10.  *  His  minister,  learned,  intelligent^  and 
vanquisher  of  foes,  the  son  of  a  mighty  chieftain 
and  counsellor  CEjTAcfRTi,  was  the  fortunate 
\\n  Mada^li  -f^,  whose  pleasrtig  counsels  obtained  a 
ready  hearing,  and  whd  wSs  by  nature  eager  for  the 
reduction  of  enemies  \. 

*  The  name  of  Jayaditya,  is  knd'wm  as  the  patron  of  certain 
authors,  who  flourished  at  Cast  5  and  who  are  considered  as  ancient 
writers.  He  is  mentioned  in  the  title  of  the  Faviaua  Cdsicd,  and 
even  termed  the  author  of  that  grammatical  work.  1  shall  not  urt-» 
•ertake  to  determine  whether  this  be  the  same  person. 

T  The  names^  heing  uncommon^  are>  in  this  instance,  doubtful. 
Srimaddli  is  clearly  given  as  the  name  of  the  minister  :  and  either 
the  whole  of  it  may  be  his  name;  or  it  may  be  resolved  into  Srim^ 
Alt,  or  into  Srj  AJaddIi,  The  latter  is  most  agreeable  to  tlie  prevail* 
ing  practice  of  prefixing  Sri  to  a  proper  name.  In  this  inscription, 
the  auspicious  syllable  is  prefixed  to  the  names  of  the  two  kings 
first  mentioned  j  but  is  not  added  to  the  name's  of  the  writers  of  itf. 
who  aT5  noticed  towards  the  close,  (y.  20  &  2%.) 

Cr//tfnnz  may  signify  'of  established  fame  :'  but,  if  taken  as  an 
epithet,  it  leaves  no  other  teim  which  can  be  assumed  as  the  name 
of  tlie  rninrsKT's  father. 

X  The  text  (xhibi ts\PrjmVi  parahaddhacecsho.  Though  a  very 
tj?>€atisfactory  reading  it  is  here  preserved,  and  has  been  translate^ 
in  the  mo^t  probable  scnsey  which  I  am  able  to  surest  for  it. 
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•  ■  -  • 

shoulder*  to  uphold  the  bufden  of  the  mighty 
elephants  posted  at  the  quarters  of  the  world. 
10,  When  his  army,  in  warlike  array,  performed  evolu- 
tions on  the  frontier  of  his  dominions,  xht  Turash^ 
cas  felt  their  mouths  parched ;  the  Cuncatia^  terri- 
fied, apprehended  impending  death  ;  the  And'htas 
fled,  in  consternation,  to  the  caverns;  the  Gurjaras 
trembled ;  the  Camhdjas  lost  their  firmness ;  and 
the  Calingas  were  quickly  discomfited  \. 

11.  ^  He  was  a  conspicuous  monarch,  splendid, 
and  a  supreme  ruler  of  kings,  but  acting  towards 
disobedient  princes,  as  the  king  of  birds  towards 
1  a.  serpents;  embraced  by  the  concubines  of  kings, 
destroying  hostile  chiefs,  defending  the  heroes  of 
Hindu  RdyCy  endowed  with  knowledge  and  other 
qualities :{;, 


^  The  text  appears  to  exhibit  the  negative  of  Dacshinaxi^t, 

At  the  eight  principal  points  of  the  compass^  elephants  uphold 
the  world. 

f  This  verse  is  extremely  inaccurate  in  the  original :  it  has  been 
corrected  with  the  aid  of  the  fac  simile  of  another  grant  beforemeti- 
tjoned.  It  begins  Yasyodd'hayayudd^hcyudd^harange^  which  is  un- 
meaning and  contains  too  many  syllables  for  the  metre.  It  should 
be,  as  in  the  other  inscription,  Yas^odyadyudd* ha  range.  A  sylla- 
ble is  wanting  in  Tt^ruihcah,  written  Tushcdb.  Two  were  deficit nt 
in  Bhaya  hliara  hharitah  expressed  Bhava  bharitah.  Both  inscrip- 
tions write  Cambojah  for  CcAnb&jah,  In  one,  Sapari  is  erroneously 
put  for  S^fiadi, 

All  the  names  of  nations,  which  occur  in  this  place^  have  been  re«' 
peatedly  explained. 

X  These  stanzas  are  very  obscure  ;  and  I  am  not  confident,  that 
tbiiy  are  rightly  translated.  Hhiduraya  seems  to  be  s'miJar  to  tlie 
Hindvpaii  oi  Bundelkhand :  for  so  the  government  of  that  country 
was  denominated  under  the  chiefs,  who  ruled  it  in  the  last  and  in 
the  preceding  centu.y. 

The  stanzas  appear  to  be  similar  to  two  in  the  grant  preserved  at 
Conjeveram:  viz.  '25ih  and  2():h.  (As.  Res.  vol.  3.  p.'^7).  But; 
there  is  some  d  ffereace  in  reading  as  well  a^  in  interpretation., 
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13.  '  By  that  victorious  king  was  Fidydnagari 
made  a  permanent  metropolis;  a  fortunate  city, 
which  is  adapted  to  promote  universal  conquest  *. 

14.  *  Qaura'mbica'  became  his  queen  ;  a  prin- 
cess respectable  for  her  virtues  ;  as  Rama  the  be- 
loved  wife  of  Crisna  ;  as  Gauri   of  S'lVA  ;  as 

Ib.S^ACHf,  of  Indra;  as  Saraswati,  of  Brahma'; 

l6.  as  Ch'ha'ya',  of  Su'RYA-f*.  By  the  charms  of  her 
graceful  gaiety,  she  obscured  Til6ttama  :|:  ;  by 
her  happy  fidelity  to  her  husband,  she  excited  the 
envy  of  Anasu'y  a'  ^. 

17.  ^THisliberalprince,pre-cminentamongkings, 

begot,  on  that  divine  princess  ^,  a  son  named  IIari- 

18.  KARA :    who  is  become  a  protector  of  the  good 

and  punishef  of  the  wicked ;   who  has  obtained  his 


*  Vidyanagatl  signifies  the  city  of  scieoce.  Ferishtah  was  mis- 
takeiiy  whjen  he  aliirmed,  that  it  was  founded  by  Raja  Bellal  deo 
and  narned  after  his  son  Bija  kay.  (Scott's  History  of  Dekhan, 
Intr.  p.  xi.)  It  is.  believed  to  have  been  founded  by  the  two  bro- 
ther^ Ha&iuara  and.  Bucca  IIaxa. 

t  The  Gods  and  Goddesses,  to  whom^this  happy  couple  is  here 
compared,  are  mentioned  in  the  Jext  by  titles,  some  pf  which 
are  uncommon  y  and  have  b^sen  therefore  changed,  in  th«  transla- 
tion i  to  others  more  generally  known.  Rama  is  probably  intended 
for  Kadha  as  a  reprei^aitative  of  Lacshmi. 

In  the  original,  Saraswati  is  called  Vani;  but  the  faq  simile  of 
the  other  inscription  exhibits^AviTRi.  SajChi  is,  in  the  original, 
erroneously  written  §ACHt}  and  yjw^  occurs  at  the  l?eg inning  of 
the  verse  for  nama.  _  ^ 

J  TiLLOTTAMA  is  thename  of  a  nymph  celebrated  for  her  beauty. 

§  Anasuya  is  wife  of  Atri,  and  distinguished  for  conjuc^al  af- 
fection.    The  name  signifies  unenvioiis. 

%  The  princess  is  here  termed  Gauri,  which  is  a  title  pf  Per- 
vATij  and  which  conveys  an  iillu-ion  to  her  own  nanie  Gauram- 
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wish,  with  the  wife ;  who  is  enviable^  and  is  de» 
Toted  to  the  god  Habihara. 


ig.  '  The  tree  of  virtue  thrives  by  water  poured 
with  his   donations^;   while  he   shines  with  the 
^'         splendid  glory  of  sixteen  kinds  of  gift  'f. 

r:  20-  ^  In  the  year  1317$;    and,  of  the  cycle, 

»  Dhdta\  in  the  month  of  M&gha  and  light  fort- 

1    21.  night ;  on  die  day  of  full  moon  ;  under  the  asterism 
i         sacred  to  the  fitfis  (Magha  \)  on  Sunday ;  upon 
the  bank  of   the  river   Tungabhadra^    which   is 

23.  adorned  by  the  mountain  Hemacut'a ;  in  the  pre-^ 
t    23.  sence  of  the  auspiciois  deity,  Viru'p  a'csha  §  ;  the 

valiant  Harihara^,  revered  among  mortals,  li- 
beral in  his  gifts  of  land,  and  especially  attentive  to 

24.  venerable  priests,  has  graciously  given,  with  gold 

22.  and  with  a  libation  of  water,  to  the  auspicious  dc- 

23.  scendant  of  Bha'rad  wa'j a  and  follower  of  the  Rig^ 
veday  the  wife  Vishnudicshita  PatVabardhI, 

24.  son  of  Va'chespati  surnampd  Bhila  ;  and  to  the 
learned  A'^ANTApicsHixA  son  of  Ra'mabhatVa, 
a   descendant   of    Vasisht^ha    and  follower  of 

25.  A^pasta'mba's  Yajurveda,  inhabitant  of  Ruchangi 
28.  (a  place  known  to  have  been  visited  by  the  Pdnda^ 

vasj  the  fertile  and  all  productive  Tillage  of  Md^ 

25.  dmahallu  also  named  Harihatapura^  situated  in  the 

26.  midst  of  Bhilichedra^    east  of  the   village   called 
IT.Arisicer^    south  of   GandicehalH^    west   of   Palla-^ 

vacafd,    and   north   of    BhiuiihalU,     a   place   to 


•  Solemn  donations  are  ratified  by  pouring  water  into  the  hand 
of  the  donee. 

f  Sixteen  meritorious  gifts  are  enumerated  in  treatises  on  dona* 
tlon. 

J  Corresponding  to  A.  D,  1395. 

(  A  title  of  Siva* 

^  The  ditFercnce  of  idiom  makes  it  neoeisar)'  to  transpose^  mthf 
translation^  some  of  the  verses  of  the  origrnal. 

a .»  3 
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29.  be  honoured  by  all ;  marked  on  the  four  sides  br 
distinct  boundaries ;  together  with  its  treasures^  aod 
hidden  deposites,  its  stones  and  every  thin^  wbichk 

80. does  or  may  contain;  abounding  with  objects 
pleasing  to  the  eye  ;  fit  to  be  enjoyed  by  two  per- 
sons ;  graced  with  elegant  trees  ;  furnished  tidi 
wells,  cisterns,  ponds  and  banks  ;  to  be  successiveh 

31.  possessed  by  the  sons,  grandsons  and  other  descend- 
ants [of  the  grantees] »  as  long  'as   the  sua  aoj 

92.  moon  endure,  subject  to  be  nibrtg;agcd,  sold  or  any 
way  disposed  of;  a  village  visited  by  assiduous  ud 
gentle  priests  and  attendants,  and  by  various  wk 
persons,  who  arc  conversant  with  holy  rites,  aod 
surpass  in  voice  melodious  birds  *•' 

A  PARTI cuLiVR  description  of  the  bounds  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  its  land  marks,  is  next  inserted  in  the  dm* 
language.    After  which  the  patent  proceeds  thus. 

.  «  This  patent  is  qf  the  king  Harihaba^  the  solcun- 
alterable  tree  of  beneficence,  magnanimous,  and  whose 
sweet  strains  compose  this  royS^'grant.  By  his  com* 
mand  this  patent  has  been  framed,  expressed  in  dii: 
form,  in  the  sacred  tongue  -1^. 

*  The   boundaries  of  the  village  on   all  sides,  have 
been  stated  in  the  provincial  dialect. 

*  Op  original  gift  or  confirmation    of  it,    confir- 
marioii    is    superior    to    gift  ;     by    generous    grants 

a   man   obtains   heaven;    by   confirmation   of  them, 

I    — ■ — -  ■      -  ■■  — * _^___^____^^_^^_^_^^^.^    .  _  

*  Some  pans  of  this  long  passage  are  obscure  and  d.-ubtl'ul.  The 
fast  stanza,  with  two  preceding,  omitting  one,  {that  is  the  29ih, 
3Uib,  aud  3;2nd)  appears  to  be  the  same  wiih  three  vvhich  ocair  iu 
the  grant  preserved  at  Conjcveram^  viz,  43d,  41th,  and  -16th.  (As. 
Res.  vol.  3.  p.  51.)  But  there  are  some  variations  between  the 
reading  of  theni  in  this  inscription,  and  in  the  copy  of  the  CoytU* 
ram  plates,  from  which  Sir  \V,  Jonbs  made  his  vcrsi^m  of  that 
grant:  and,  in  a  few  instances,  the  interpretation^  which  )  have 
adopted,  differs  fiom  his. 

t  This  passage  may  indlGate  the  arti:>t'8  name,  yunUc^ja. 
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* 

an  unperishable  abode ;  for  the  confirmation  of  ano* 
ther's  doci^tion  is  twice  as  meritorious  as  a  gift  made  by 
himself;  apd  t^s  ow^  mi^ficeQi;&  is  tendered  fruitless 
hy  resumption  6i  another^  grahfs.  J^,  who  respmes 
Jand,  whether  bestowed  6Sf  hina;self  of  by  another,  is 
born  an  iQ3ect  u)  ordure  i^  sixty  thoiifand  years.  In 
Chis  world  is  only  one  sistq!;  of  al)  kintti,  i^a^ely  lencf, 
which  hai  been  con^rred  on  prjests  f^  she  must  not 
be  enjoyed  nor  espoused  -f.  This  gB^erdi,  maxim  of 
duty  for  Im^s^^houlfft  be  su^ictly  pbser^d  b^T  yoiiji)  all 
rimes :  so'RXii^liAyDBii^an^estly  cwjupes  all  itiiure 
sovereigMi/  ^  ■■':  '^-      ■ 

'  S'ri  Ffrup&ffha ;  iwr  tha  auspicipu^^eity  witl^  un- 
even cyes^/   ;.:  -■  : 


»     > 


"'■■■■"'      -f^   ■■  ■    .li    «  -i  1  »*'l   .'         '«*"'      ••■'""■■■      v"?      '      >i1'j 


•  The  terms  nm  slgnifjr  "  fWly  graoted  aw9y»  or  properly  bcr 
itowed/*  -  '  '  '         ; 

f  In  mythologyij^B  weSag  in  i6gurative  lang^age^-  the  oartb  h 
wife  of  the  soverd^.  With  an  aiRasipQ  to  thiri/ie^^  land,  which 
Has  been  granted  away,  i|  here  icalled  the  kiii|^g  sister  t  au4  hlg 
seizure  of  $uch  land  is  pr^punoed  incestuous, . 

T'be  expi%/Bsionjt  ^ich'  ha^  beenitranslated  espoused,  (caragr^hyu^ 
literally,  to  be  tai(en  by  the  ha^),  w^|  a^so  signUy  subjected  to 
taKation  ;  for  caro.  signifies  tax  as  well  ^\  ^and^ 

%  This  appears  to  be  a  quotatimn  from  some  poeni  (a  Purdna  o^ 
JtimajanoJ,  'Xhe  whole  of  the  concluding  part  of  the  inscription 
(comprised  in  five  stanzas):  seems  to  be  the  sailie  with  the  cibge  of 
grant  on  j^tes  of  iJoppe^  prcserrpd  at  Qinjpv$fam.  Spe  4l'  ^^^» 
yol,  3*  p«  ^3, 

\  Tbw  sigi^ature-is  in  Qccpara  lett  ri, 
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IV.  Another  and  similar  Inscription  fautui  at  the  same 

.  place. 

With  afac  simile  of  the  foregoing  inscription,  Ma- 
jor Mackenzie  comnwnicated'the  copy  of  another 
inscription  found  also  at  Chitradurg  and  in  the  same 
year.  The  whole  of  the  introductory  part,  containing 
the  name  of  the  prince,  and  bis  genealogy,  is  word  for 
word  the  same  in  both  grants :  excepting  a  few  places^ 
where  the  yariations  are  evidently  owing  to  mistakes  of 
the  artist,  by  whom  the  plates  were  engraved.  I  hare 
consequently  derived  much  assistance  from  this  fac  si- 
mile in  decyphering  the  original  iijscription;  before  de- 
scribed. 

The  grant,  here  qoticed,  is  by  the  same  prince,  and 
dated  in  Sa/ja  1213  ;  only  four  years  anterior  to  the  one 
before  translated.  I  think  it,  therefore,  unnecessary, 
to  complete  the  dccyplming  of  it,  oj;  to  insert  a  copy 
or  translation  merely  foi;  the  name  and  description  of  the 
la^nds  granted,  or  the  designations  of  the  persons  oa 
whom,  they  were  bestowed,. 

Concerning  the  similarity  of  thjc  granta,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  this  circumstance  is  not  a  sufficieujt 
gioun,d  of  distrust;  for  it  cannpt  be  thought  extraordi*- 
nary,  that  a  set  form  of  introduction  to  patents  should 
have  been  in  use ;  or  that  grants,  made  within  the  space 
of  fouf  years,  by  the  same  person^  should  be  alike.  [ 
must;  acknowledge,  however,  t;hat  the  inaccuracies  of 
the  original  have  impressed  me  with  some  doubt  of  the 
genuineness. of  the  preceding  grant.  1  do  not,  how- 
ever, suspect  it  to  be  a  modern  forgery  :  but  I  appre- 
hend, that  it  may  have  been  fabricated  while  the  opr 
per  Curnat'tica  continued  under  the  sole  domination  o^ 
Nindu  princes.  Still  it  may  not  be  without  itSHise,  as 
an  historical  monument :  since  it  may  be  fairly  pre- 
sumed, th^itthc  introductory  part  is  copied  from  a  more, 
ancient  monument ;  perhaps  from  that,  with  w;hich  it 

has.  be(;n  now  collated, 

•  >        •       ..If 
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V.   Itiscriptlon  on  a  stone  found  at  CuRirG6DE  w/fe 

district  o/"Adoni  *. 

Another  ancient  nionument,  for  the  communia 
tion  of  which  the  Asiatick  Society  is  indebted  totbe 
same  gentleman,  whose  zeal  for  literary  research,  and 
indefatigable  industry  in  the  prosecution  of  inquiries, 
cannot  be  too  much  praised,  was  found  by  him  in  tk 
upper  Camd/aca  in  1801,  and  has  been  presented  to 
the  Asiadck  Society,  with  the  follouring  account  of  iti 
discovery  and  of  the  inscription  which  it  contains. 

^  The  accompanying  stone  was  found  at  Kurugd^ 
fourteen  miles  north  of  Balldri,  not  far  from  the  Ti«r/- 
hhadrdy  among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  at  ^ 
foot  of  the  Dtifg ;  and  was  removed  thence,  in  March, 
1801,  with  the  consent  of  the  principal  inhabitants, 
under  the  impression,  that  this  specimen  of  ancient 
characters,  with  which  it  is  covered ^  would  be  a  de- 
sirable acouisition  to  genden^en  who  cultivate  the  study 
of  Hindu  literature, 

*  The  inscription  is  chiefly  written  in  the  ancient 
Canard  language  much  mixed  with  Sanscrit^  o£  which 
some  of  the  Slocas  or  stanzas  are  exclusively  composed. 
It  commences  with  the  invocation  of  Samqhv  (Siva^ 
and  after  introducing  the  grant,  date,  and  description  ol 
the  lands,  concludes  with  several  Slocas  usually  added 
as  a  formula  in  confirmation  of  such  donatioaa. 

A  few  of  the  stanzas,  said  to  be  written  in  the  Pra- 
frit  language,  could  not  be  understood  by  the  Sdsiris 
and  Partdils  at  Triplicanej  who  explained  the  greatest 
part   of  the   inscription  to  my   Brahmeru :    by   their 


*«- 


^davarii, 
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•       ■     ■ 

united  ciForts  and  knowledge,  the  accompanying  trans- 
larioti  wa$  given,  in  which  I  have  evety  confidence  af- 
ter the  experience  1  have  had  bf  the  fidelity  df  Other 
translations  by  the  sattie  hands  (tome  of  which  Ate  al- 
ready communicated)  4 

*  The  inscription  is  useful  as  an  historical  r^cordi  if 
the  Raja  Racshamalla,  mentioned  here,  be  the  same 
with  the  sovereiffn  of  the  same  name  mentioned  \tis9k 
history  of  Mysore,  whe  flourished  about  the  eighth 
century ;  thus  agreeing  in  date  nearly  with  the  montt« 
inent. 

'  The  beauty  of  the  character  was  also  a  sjrong  mo- 
tive for  removing  it,  as  an  appropriate  offering  to  a  So- 
ciety, whose  labors  have  been  so  successfully  employed 
in  illustrating  the  interesting  remains  of  Hindu  anti- 
quity ;  and  a  permanent  specimen  of  a  character  which 
appears  hitherto  to  have  escaped  much  notice.    ^ 

^  The  common  Cdnara  language  and  character  ftrc 
used  by  the  natives  of  all  those  countries  extendinff 
from  Coimbaiore*,  north  to  Balkee^  near  Bedef^  and 
within  thq  parallels  from  the  eastern  Ghats  to  the 
western,  comprehending  the  modern  provinces  of  il^» 
sore  %,  Sera  j|,  upper  Bednore  §,  Soonda  ^,  Gew,  Ad^n^ 
Rachorejffj  Canoul^ty  the  Dua If  of  the  Kishnd JLtiA 
Tung-^hhadray  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  moilem 
Subahs  of  Beder  and  Bijdpur,  as  far  as  the  source  of 
the  Kishna  at  least.  Its  liniits  and  point  of  junction 
with  the  Mahratlas  may  be  yet  iascertained  with  more 
precision  ;  but  in  1797,  I  had  the  opp^ortiinity  oi  ob- 
serving, that  the  junction  of  the  three  languages^  1^^ 
linga,  Mahratta,  and  Canara,  took  place  somewhere 
about  Beder. 


--    II  I  •  <iiiraiai-n>T 
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'  Besides  the  common  character  and  language,  ano* 
ther  appears'  to  have  been  used,  denominated  at  pre- 
sent the  Hi^lla  or  ancient  Canaray  \Xi  which  this,  inscrip- 
tion is  written  :  it  has  gone  so  much  into  disuse,  tlut 
it  was  with  some  difficulty  I  could  get  people  to  M 
\t.  An  alphabet  will  be  yet  communicated  ;  as  seven! 
books  and  ancient  ins(;riptions  are  written  in  this  cha- 
racter :  and  the  remaining  literature  of  the  Jams  ii 
Balagha^^  appearing  to  be  preserved  in  it,  affords  ad- 
ditional motives  for  pointing  it  out  to  the  attention  o( 
the  learned,  as  probably  affording  means  of  extendiflg 
the  field  of  knowledge  of  Hindu  literature. 

*  Some  of  the  inscriptions,  at  Canary  and  Salsety^if- 
pear  to  be  written  in  tnis  character ;  and  many  mcmu- 
ments  of  the  kind,  dispersed  wer  the  upper  Carmlli. 
hold  out  the  prospect  of  further  information. 

*  Amonq  several  man.v^cripts  in  Canary  five,  it- 
lating  to  thf  Jain  religion  and  cv^stoms^  are  in  my  pos- 
session • 

^  The  name  of  Caveh-y  E^oria,  a  Brahmen^  wlw 
was  highly  instrumental  in  forwarding  and  facilitating 
the  investigations  carried  on  ir^  Mysore  arid  the  Nizam's 
dominions,  is  inscribed  on  the  edge  of  this  stoiiie,  as  a 
small  tribute  to  the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  a  native  wbo 
evinced  a  genius  superior  to,  the  con^non  prejudices  of 
the  natives.  He  first  suggested  the  idea  of  removing 
the  stone  to  some  place  where  it  could  be  usefiil  to£«- 
ropean  literature  ;  and,  by  his  conciliatory  manner,  ob- 
tained the  concarrence  and  assistance  of  the  Qativ^s  tbr 
that  purpose.' 

The  stone,  sent  by  Major  Mackej^zie^  with  the 
foregoing  account  of  the  discovery  of  it,  is  nearly  five 
feet  high,  and  three  wide,  and  about  ten  inches  thick. 
The  front  is  covered  with  writing  in  large  characters, 
above  which  ii  a  representation  ojf  the  Lin^^  in  the  form 
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I  usual  in  temples ;  it  is  surmounted  by  a  sun  and  cres- 
'  cent ;  and  near  it  stands  a  bull,  intended  perhaps  for 
^  the  bull  called  Nandiy  a  constant  attendant  of  S  ivA  : 
*  this  is  followed  by  the  figure  of  a  smaller  animal,  of 
>  similar  form.  The  back  of  the  stone  is  half  covered 
'  with  writing. 

I  The  translation,  mentioned  by  Major  MACKEirtiE, 
is  here  subjoined.  Not  being  acquainted  with  the  cha- 
racter, in  which  the  original  is  written,  I  have  not 
collated  the  version  ;  and  havfc  therefore  used  no  free- 
dom with  it,  except  that  of  substituting,  in  many 
places,  English  words  for  Sanscrit^  which  the  transla- 
tor had  preserved. 

TRANSLATION. 

ADORATION  he  to  the  auspicious  SwayAmb^u' 
NA'x'HAor  Self-existent  Protector. 

!•  *I  PRosTRAtE  myself  before  Sumhhu:  whoSe 
glorious  head  is  adorned  with  the  resplendent  moon ; 
and  who  is  the  chief  prop  of  the  foundation  of  the  three 
worlds  *. 

2.  *  May  SwayAmbhu^  be  propitious  t  he,'who  won 
immortal  renown  ;  who  grants  the  wishes  of  those  that 
earnestly  intrcat  him  ;  who  pervades  the  universe  ;  the 
Sovereign  Lord  of  Deities ;  who  destroyed  the  state 
and  arrogance  of  the  demons ;  who  enjoyed  the  de- 
lightful embraces  of  Pa'rvatI,  to  whom  the  learned 
prostrate  themselves  :  the  God  above  all  gods. 

3.  *  I  PROSTRATE  mysclf  before  Sambhu^;,  whose 
unquenchable  blaze. consumed  the  magnificent  Tr/- 

*  This  is  the  same  stanz'^,  which  begins  the  two  itiscriptiains 
found  at  Chitradurgy  and  which  likewise  occurs  in  a  grant  in  xh^ 
jjossession  of  a  Br'ihmen  at  Nandtgul)  and  in  that  preserved  at  Can* 
jeveram. 

Vol,  IX,  2  p 
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fura;  whose  food  is  the  nectar  dropping  fromtli 
beams  of  the  moon ;  who  rejoiced  in  the  saciifiae: 
head)i  by  the  Lord  of  Rdcshasas  * ;  whose  faa  i 
adorned  with  smiles,  when  he  enjoys  the  embraces ol 
Gauri.^ 

(The  foregoing  Sanscrit :  the  fourth,  which  is  Pri- 
m/,  is  unexplained.  Those  which  follow^  are  io  & 
ftara.J 

5.  *  By  the  consort  of  DeVi,  whose  divinity  is 
adored,  the  spouse  of  Pa'rvati,  resplendent  with  it 
glorious  light  of  geras  reflected  from  the  crowns  of  tk 
Lords  of  Gods  and  demons  whose  heads  lay  prostrates 
his  feet ;  with  a  face  ever  lighted  up  with  smiles  ;Ikb 
the  self  existent  deity :  may  the  wealthy  and  the  na- 
tions of  his  saints,  be  ever  granted  to  us. 

6.  *  The  beams  of  whose  light,  like  the  frequcct 
waving  of  the  lotus  flower,  flashes  reflected  fironiAt 
numerous  crowns  of  glorious  Kings,  of  the  chicfot 
Gods,  of  the  King  of  Kings,  and  of  the  Lord  of  De- 
mons; who  exists  in  all  things,  in  all  elements,  in  wa- 
ter^ air,  earth,  ether,  and  fire,  in  the  sun  andmoofl: 
the  renowned  deity  manifested  in  eight  forms;  Sam- 
BHu' ;  may  he  grant  our  ardent  prayers. 

7.  'Cheerfully  I  bow  to  Saatbhu'^  inthcte 
of  the  heart;  to  him  who  increases  and  gives  life  to 
all ;  who  holds  supreme  command  over  all ;  who, 
through  his  three  divine  attributes,  created  and  ani- 
mated fourteen  worlds ;  who  ever  resides  in  the  minds 
of  his  saints.' 

(The  two  next  stanzas  have  not  been  explained. 
The  following  is  in  IL/lia  Cduara,) 
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*  10.  *  For  ever  be  propitious  to  Somis'wara  DSvadi, 
^  iht  son  of  the  fortunate  Bhuvana  Malla  Vira,  the 

'protector  of  the  world,  the  chief  Sovereign  of  Kings, 
'*  the  pre-eminent  monarch,  a  man  of  superior  virtue,  a 
distinguished  personage  of  the  noble  race,  the  orn^- 
.  ment  of  the  Chaluca  tribe,  whose  state  be  increased 
V  progressively  in  this  world,  so  long  as  the  sun  and 
■  moon  endure;  who  reigns  in  the  city  of  Calydn,  en- 
joying every  happiness  and  good  fortune,  with  the  con- 

,  verse  of  good  men  and  every  other  pleasure.     In  this 

•  country  of  Cuntahdisa  ♦,  a  land  renowned  for  beauty 

*  and  for  manly  strength  over  all  the  sea-girt  earth,  is 
^}  situated  Condavipattatiy  placed  as  the  beauty  spot  on 
i  the  human  face ;  a  city  favoured  by  the  goddess  of 
i  prosperity  ;  as  a  nosegay  of  elegant  flowers  adorning 
-    the  tresses  of  the  beauteous  goddess  of  the  earth. 

11.  *  How  is  this  favored  land  ?  In  its  towns  are 
numerous  groves  of  mangoe  ;  plantations  of  luxuriant 
betle  and  fields  of  rice  :  in  every  town  are  channels  of 
water,  and  wells,  opulent  men  and  beautiful  women  : 
in  every  town  are  teinples  of  the  Gods  and  of  the 
saints :  in  every  town  are  men  blessed  with  vigor  and 
every  virtue, 

12.  *In  its  centre,  is  the  mighty  hill  of  Curugode^ 
durgj  like  the  fastnesses  ^  of  heaven,  ever  famed,  rear- 
ing aloft  its  top  crowned  with  fortresses.  In  height 
and  compass  surpassing  all  the  strong  hills  on  the  right 
or  left. 


•  Cuntala  Desa,  the  anci<^t  name  of  the  province  in  which 
Citrgode  is  situated  j  part  o^jbc  Balluri  or  Adoni  District.  M. 

t  Tlie  poet  indulges  his  rarfcy  in  describing  this  favored  Durg  -, 
but  in  fact  it  is  only  about  250  feet  high,  and  no  ways  remarkable 
for  strength.  M. 
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13,  'This  Curugodcwzs  established  as  the  capital 
of  his  dominions  by  the  king  of  Cuntala^  who  wasthc 
foe  of  the  king  ChCla  * ;  who  terrified  the  Gurjarc\ 
who  is  the  instrument  to  destroy  the  plants  o(  Madru\ 
who  put  Pandya  to  flight.  Is  it  possible  for  the  king 
of  snakes,  though  possessed  of  a  thousand  tongues,  to 
praise  sufficiently  the  beauty  of  this  city  ? 

14.  ^What  is  the  description  of  the  dcEghtfijI 
gardens  that  encompass  the  city?  They  are  gardens 
wherein  ai^  found  the  Tilac^  the  Tamdl^  the  palm,  iht 
plantain,  the  Mimusops,  the  trumpet  flewer,  tic 
tremulous  fig-tree,  the  citron,  the  Oleander,  Mesa, 
and  Cassia,  the  cotton-tree,  the  Carambola  and  Poedciia, 
the  mangoe,  Butea  and  fragrant  Nalica ;  and  various 
trees,  that  flourish  and  produce  through  all  seasons « 
in  the  garden  Namlan :  these  surrounded  this  city  i 
Curogodc.^ 

(The  fifteenth  stanza  ?s  unexplained!) 

16.  *In  the  city  of  Curugode^  the  residence  of  tlic 
goddess  of  prosperity,  where  are  numerous  temples ef 
worship,  fertile  lands,  happy  spouses,  friendly  inter- 
course, a  favorable  government,  every  sacred  decora- 
tion and  zealous  devotion  in  the  service  ofS'ivA; 

J  7.  'TitE  Lord  of  that  city,  a  warrior  unrivalled, 
whose  name  was  Racsha'malla,  w^hose  breast  is 
tinged  with  the  saffron  communicated  from  the  bosom 
of  beauty,  whose  renown  is  ever  praised  over  thewhok 
world.' 


*    Child  Dcsa^  ,  .  ,  The  modern  Tanjorc  country. 

Ottrjara,  .  .  .  Guzarat. 

Aludru,  .  .  .  Madura  and  Trichinopoly. 

PatK^)a,  ,  .  .  Marawar  aad  Tiucvellj.  M. 
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.    (Thb  eighteenth  stai^za  is  in  Prdcrit^  and  not  ex- 
plained.) 

* 

ip.  'This  Raja  Racsha'malla,  prince  of  the 
caPrth,  born  of  so  renowned  a  race  of  sovereigns,  was 
£appily  possessed  of  valor,  of  victory,  and  of  wcahh.  . 

20.  *  For  the  king  Racsha'malla,  who  was  lord 
pf  riches  and  a  devout  worshipper  of  Si  v  a,  had  for  his 
consort  S6malpe'vi'  and  begot  a  son  named  Ne'run- 
(GALA  Ra'ja',  husband  to  the  goddess  of  renown,  th6 
bestower  of  wealth  on  the  distressed^  on  the  learned, 
and  on;  the  unfortunate,  to  the  utmost  extent  oi  their 
mshcs. 

%\.  *To  Ne'rungala  RaOa'  and  to  his  wife 
Pacchala'-de'vi  (the  source  of  all  virtues),  were  hap- 
pily born  two  sons  named  Ima'di  Racsha'malla  and 
Spmabi?u'pa'i.a,  whose  renown,  like  the  sky,  over- 
spread the  whole  earths 

22.  *  What  is  the  description  of  the  eldest  of  these 
princes  ?  Imddi  (or  the  second)  Racsha'malla  Ra'ja', 
t^e  succe^soi:  pf  the  former,  seated  on  the  excellent 
throne,  attended  by  many  mighty  elephants,  in  colour 
like  the  Chamari^,  ruled  the  whole  kingdom  under 
one  umbrella,  possessing  the  wonderful  power,  like 
Chinna  govinda,  of  feeding  tigers  and  sheep  in  the 
same  fold. 

23.  ^THE  king  Racsha'malla  ai-quir^d  great 
power :  his  mighty  splendor  and  good  fortune  were  such 
as  drew  the  applause  of  the  whole  admiring  world .  The 
globe  was  filled  with  the  light. of  his  reputation.  The 
beauty  of  his  person  is  worthy  of  the  praise  even  of  Cu- 


*  £o8  Gpinniepi^. 
2  j?3 
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pid,  the  God  famed  for  beauty.  He  was  the  destroyer 
of  sin  ;  eminent  above  foreign  kings^  and  in  battle  he 
was  as  Vishnu. 

24.  ^Mat  Mritu  [Siva]  graciously  bestow eteroj 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  empire,  on  the  king  Racsea'- 
MALLA,  among  all  his  chief  saints. 

*  During  the  gradual  increase  of  the  empire  d 
Racsha'malla  extending  from  the  north,  allarouirf, 
even  to  the  north,  his  sen-ant  and  worshipper,  a  de- 
scendant of  Casyapa's  race,  manager  of  the  affiursof 
Talgara'  Amari,  invested  with  full  authority;  eqial 
in  knowledge  to  Yugand'har,  the  sun  to  enlighten 
the  caste  of  Vajitiasa  [as  the  sun  enlightens  the  sky; 
chief  of  ministers,  born  by  the  blessing  of  the  px 
Swayambhu',  the  source  of  wealth,  was  Ba'bara'jd'.' 

(Several  lines  follow  giving  an  account  of  the 
ancestors  of  Ba'bara'ju',  which  havetiot  been  trans^ 
lated.) 

*  Such  is  Ba'bara'ju,  who  built  a  temple  to  the 
God  Swayambhu'  De'vi',  while  he  was  managing 
the  affairs  of  his  sovereign  lord,  the  mighty  king,  the 
great  Racsha'malla,  whose  god  was  the  self-existent 

deir)\*  -^       ' 

'  The  praise  of  the  priests  of  the  temple. 

'  They  were  learned  in  the  sacred  ceremonies  of 
holy  devotion,  self-restraint,  in  austere  £ast,  appropriate 
studies,  alms,  remembrance,  silence,  religious  practice, 
and  the  worship  of  S'iva, 

*  They  were  devout  in  performing  the  ceremonies  of 
the  worship  of  the  gods  of  the  family.  Among  them, 
was  one  named  Ba'lasiva  A'char'ya  unequalled  for  a 
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good  Qvhzppy  genius.  To  this  famous  Ba'la'siva 
A'cha'rya  was  granted  this  gift  with  water  poured  inte 
his  hands. 

,  *The  charitable  donation  of  lands  given  to  the  good 
Swayambhu'  in  the  year  of  Sdjivdhan  1095  *  in  the 
Fijaya  year  of  the  cycle  and  on  the  30th  of  the  month 
Mdrgasira,  on  Monday  in  the  time  of  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun.* 

(It  appears  unnecessary  to  insert  the  description  of 
the  lands.) 

.  '  Also  Chinna  Govinda  Sitara  Gundi,  king  of 
the  city  of  BhSgavati,  equal  to  the  sovereign  of  Bhat'-^ 
fdly  who  was  acknowledged  for  ever  by  the  excellent 
Vikaca'lideva'  the  mighty  king  of  the  earth  named 
Ima'di  Racsha'malladeva.  In  the  year  of  Sdlivd" 
han  lioa-f-,  of  the  cycle  Plava,  and  on  the  15th  of 
Qdrtica^  on  Monday,  in  the  gracious  time  of  the 
moon's  eclipse,  at  the  time  when  he  made  over  in  ^Ims 
Tripura  Agraharam^^  granted  under  Da'ra'pu'rbac  to 
Ba'lasiva  DeVa,  who  repaired  all  the  buildings  of 
SwAyAMBriu^DE'vA  tvhois  distinguished  for  knowledge 
pf  the  pure  /^^^f,  and  of  other  religious  institutions^ 
and  customs  of  the  worshippers  of  S'iva^  and  for  cb^- 
fity  in  feeding  the  poor. 

(The  sequel  of  the  inscription  is  likewise  o;nitted  : 
it  relate^  to  a  further  grant  made  by  the  widow  of  Ba'- 
»ARA'jfU^  at  the  time  of  herbtirhing  herself  with  the 
corpse  of  her  husband.  The  concluding  part  of  it  was 
l(jft  untranslated,  being  stated  to  be  illegible.) 

The  eclipses,  mentioned  in  the^e  grants,  do  not  ap- 
pear reconcileable  with  their  dates.    According  to  the  ta-  * 


>ii  I     III     I    «*..^_i«ii  I     -      1    «    ■       "1      I     r  .iiT' 


f  Answering  to  A.  D.  U 73*        t  Corresponding  to  A.  D.  1 1 8 1 . 
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ble  of  eclipses  calculated  by  Ping  rb*,  the  solar  edipss, 
which  occurred  in  11 72  and  J  173,  fell  on  27th  Janu- 
ary  and.  23d  June,  II72,  and  1 2th  June,  1173;  ari 
the  lunar  eclipses  in  1 180  and  1181^  were  on  the  Ui 
February  and  7th  August  1180,  and  22d  December, 
1 J  8 1  •  None  of  these  approach  to  the  dates  of  Maqi- 
slra  or  Agrahdyana  IO95  and  Car /tea  1103.  Unlcu, 
then,  the  era  of  Sdlivdhana  have  been  counted  £. 
ferently  in  the  peninsula  of  Indla^  from  the  mode  ir. 
which  it  is  now  reckoned,  and  on  which  the  compa- 
rison of  it  with  the  Christian  era  is  grounded,  itseeiD) 
diihcuh  to  account  for  this  disagreement  of  the  dates 
and  ccUpses,  in  any  other  way,  than  by  impeachiBg 
the  inscription,  the  authenticity  of  which  there  is  na 
otherwise  any  reason  to  question. 


VI.    Inscription  on  a  Si  one  found  at  Ku&aAfi. 


Having  learnt  from  Captain  C.  Stewart,  (a 
Member  of  this  Society),  that  an  inscription  had  been 
remarked  by  him  in  the  gateway  of  the  Fort  dlKurm 
(Khard),  I  obtained,  through  the  assistance  of  Major 
Lennon,  then  stationed  in  the  vicinity  of  that  place, 
the  stone  itself  which  contains  the  inscription.  It  now 
belongs  to  the  Asiatick  Society. 

Th  e  inscription  is  very  short ;  contains  the  date  1093 
Samvat,  the  name  of  the  prince,  as  also  names  of  several 
places  ;  and  is  written  in  a  very  legible  character  :  yet 
all  my  endeavours  to  arrive  at  any  explanation  of  it  have 
been  unsuccessful.     Whether,  it  be  only  a  fragment  of 


•  Published  in  L'art  de  verifisr  les  dates  5  and  inserted  in  Plat- 
iFAiK's  System  of  Chrono'ogy. 
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an  inscription  (for  the  stone  is  very  narrow  *,)  or  tlie  in» 
scription  have  been  inaccurately  engraved  (and  this  also 
is  countenanced  by  its  appearance) ,  I  shall  not  take  upon 
myself  to  determine.  At  present,  I  can  only  translate 
the  first  six,  out  of  sixteen  lines,  which  run  thus : 
^^  Samvat  1093-f,  on  the  first  day  of  the  light  fort- 
night of  As'haSha.  This  day,  at  this  auspicious  d/i, 
the  great  and  eminent  prince  Yas'apha'la  :}:,  in  thi 
realm  of  Causamha^  arid  village  of  Payahasa^  com* 
jnands,  that .** 


errant- 


^  «• 


••*^*" 


*  Its  height  is  4  feet  9  inches^  but  it  is  only  9  inches  wide. 

t  Corresponding  to  A.  D.  1037. 

X  It  may  be  worth  remarking,  that  tbe  inscription^  discov^ifed  at 
Slarandt* ha  near  Benares,  dated  10  years  antecedent  to  this>  jelatet 
tb  a  family  of  princes  whose  names  had  a  similar  teimtnation, 
Asiatick  Aes«arches.  vol.  ^.  p.  13S. 
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VJI.     Inscripfim  on  a  Plate  of  Copper  found  in  tk 

district  of  Dina'jpur. 

Is  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  (I8O6,)  a  plate 
of  copper  was  found  at  AmgdcJihi  in  SuUanpiir^  by  a 
peasant,  digging  earth  for  the  repair  of  a  road  near  hk 
cottage.  He  delivered  it  to  the  nearest  police  officer, 
by  whom  it  was  conveyed  to  the  Magistrate,  Mr.  J. 
Pattle  :  and  by  him  forwarded  for  comraunicarioD 
to  the  Asiatick  Society,  jfmgdch'hij  though  now  3 
small  village^  is  described-as  exhibiting  the  appearance 
of  having  formerly  been  a  considerable  place.  Re- 
mains of  old  masonry  are  found  there  ;  and  numeroos 
ponds  are  remarked  in  the  vicinity  of  that  and  of  tiic 
adjacent  villages.  It  is  situated  at  th^  distance  of  aboat 
fourteen  miles  from  Budal;  where  an  ancient  pillar 
stands,  of  ^ich  a  description  (as  well  as  the  inscrip- 
tion, which  is  read  on  it),  was  published  in  the  1st 
volume  of  Asiatick  Researches,  (p.  1 3 1 .) 

The  plate  is  very  large,  being  14  inches  high  and 
13  broad.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  highly  wrought  or- 
nament of  brass,  fixed  on  the  upper  part,  and  advanced 
some  distance  on  the  plate  so  as  to  occasion  a  consider- 
able break  in  the  upper  lines.  The  superior  surface  is 
covered  with  writing  in  very  close  lines  and  crowded 
characters.  Tlic  inscription  is  completed  on  the  infe- 
rior surface,  which  contains  16  lines  (the  upper  sur- 
face having  no  less  than  33).  The  character  is  ancient 
DSvandgari  \  and  the  langua2;e  Samcril  :  but  so  great 
a  part  of  the  inscription  is  obliterated,  (some  portion  of 
every  line  being  illegible,)  that  it  is  difficult  to 
discover  the  purport  of  the  inscription.  After  wast- 
ing much  time  in  endeavouring  to  decypher  the  whole 
of  it,  I  have  been  able  only  to  ascertain  the  name 
of  the   grantor,    and  a  part  of  his  genealogy ;    with 
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the  date  of  the  grant,  which  unfortunately  is  reckoned 
only  by  the  reign,  without  aay  reference  to  a  known 
^ra. 

The  ornament,  affixed  tp  the  plate,  and  represent- 
ing a  seal,  contains  a  single  line  of  writing,  which  is 
distinctly  read,  SrI  Vigrahapa-lape'va.  This  name, 
as  of  the  grantor,  i^  found  at  the  close  of  the  inscrip-^ 
tipn  ;  and  it  CK:curs  more  than  once  in  the  body  of  t^o 
patent.  Arpong  his  ancestors  and  predecessors,  the? 
following  names  ar^  distinctly  legibli^. 

The  first  prince  mentioned  is  L6capa'la,  and  afte^ 
him  Dhar]>iapa'la.  The  next  name  has  not  been  de- 
cyphered  ;  but  the  following  pne  is  Jayapa'la,  suc- 
ceeded by  De'vapa'la.  Two  or  three  subsequent 
names  are  yet  undecyphered  *  :  they  are  followed  by 
Ra'jap'ai-a, Pa^la  de'va,  and  subsequently  Ma- 
hip  a'x-a  db'va,  Nayapa'la  and  again  Vigrahapa'la 

So  fai:  asj^glynapsp  has  been  yet  obtained  of  the 
purport  of  the  inscription,  it  seems  to  be  a  grant  by 
Vigrahapa'la  peVa,  in  the  making  of  which 
Nayapa'i*a  likewise  appears  to  have  had  some 
share.  It  is  dated  Samva^-^:  12,  on  the  gth  day 
Qhaiira. 

The  use  of  the  wprd  Samvat  (which  properly  signi- 
fies a  year)  to  denote  the  year  of  the  king's  reign,  and 
not  that  oi  Vicrama^ditya's  era,  merits  particular 
notice.     In  th?  inscription   on  the  plates  found  ^t 


•  One  seems  to  be  Narayana  ;  perhaps  Narayanapala. 
f  The  original  seems  to  eii)x\Al  Samat :  but  this  inust  be  in* 
tended  f»r  Sambat  or  Samvat. 
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Mongir  *y  containiDg  a  grant  of  land  by  a  prince  wk' 
appears  to  be  of  the  saoie  family^  tbe  date  was  leadbj 
Mr.  WiLKiNS,  Samva^  33  ;  which  was  supposedboik 
by  hira  and  by  Sir  W.  Jones  to  intend  the  era  of  \ 
c&AMA^niTYA  ^.  I  have  always  entertained  doubtsd 
that  interpretation  :  and,  among  other  reasons  for  lie- 
sitating,  one  has  been  the  improbability^  which  toEj 
apprehension  exists,  that  the  era  should  have  been  ia 
use,  ^nd  denoted  by  the  same  abbreviated  term,  so 
early  after  the  time  at  which  it  commences.  Eras,  by 
which  nations  have  continued  to  reckon  for  a  series oi 
ages^  have  not  usually  been  introduced  until  a  cods- 
derable  time  after  the  event  from  which  they  are  count- 
ed :  and,  when  first  introduced^  have  been  designitej 
by  some  ^lore  definite  term  than  one  merely  signifying 
a  year.  JBut  the  word  Samvat  (abbreviated  from  m- 
'vatsara  a  year,)  being  in  that  inscription  prefixed  toa 
low  numeral^  and  not  expressly  restricted,  as  is  usual 
where  Vicbama'ditya's  era  is  ineant^  was  morelikdf 
to  intend  the  year  of  the  reigning  king  (though  Sirw. 
JoNES  thought  otherwise  J,)  uian  that  of  a  pcrM 
reckoned  from  the  birth,  or  the  a^cession^  or  the  de- 
mise, pf  another  moparch.  It  appeared  to  me  likwisc, 
as  to  Captain  WiLFOKD,  on  examining  the  fac  simile 
of  the  inscription  in  question^,  that  tfce  character, 
which  stands  in  the  place  of  the  /  of  Sanrvatj  resembled 
more  nearly  the  numeral  1.  The  date  rnight  there: 
fore  be  133  instead  of  33.  I  inclined,  however, 
to  believe  the  lower  number  to  have  been  rightly 
read    by    Mr.    Wilkins    on    the    original    plate: 


> 


*  As.  Res.  vol.  1.  p.  123. 

t  Ibid,,  p.  130. 

}  J  bid.  p.  142. 

f  Plates  1  and  2  in  the  1st  vol.  of  A3.  Hes. 
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titixl  (Consequently  supposed  it  tb  bci  the  date^  of  thft 
ftign  of  De'va^pala  the  prince  who  made  the  gfStMi 
The  date  of  the  jfmgdcVhi  plate,  which  must  be  rt; 
felted  to  the  reign  of  the  grantor  Vigrahbpa'^la,  seems 
strongly  to  corroborate  this  opinion. 

TftE  present  inscription,  though  yet  imperfectly  dc-^ 
cyphered,  appears  to  be  useful  towards  ascertaining  the 
age  of  the  Mmgir  grant.    The  names  of  Dhbrmapa^- 
LA  and  Df/vapa^a  occur  in   both  inscriptions  j  as 
that  of  Ra'japa^la  does,  on  the  pillar  at  BtcddJ^  ail 
well  as  on  the  AmgdcJihi  plate.     Some  of  these  names 
are  also  found  in  the  list  of  princes  enumerated  in  the 
Ayin  dcbtri  *  as  having  reigned  in  Bengal  before  Bal- 
.i.ai.ase'na.     The  authority  of  Abu'lpazl,  on  Hindu 
history,  is  indeed  not  great :  but  the  inscription  on  the 
statue  of  Budd'ha,  which  was  found  at  Sdrandfha, 
i^2iV  Benares 'jf  9  proves,  that  a  family  of  princes,  whosfc 
napifes  terminated  in  Pdla,  did  reign  ovdr  Gau(fa  in 
Bengal^  near  eight  hundred   years  ago :   and  this  is 
Consistent  with  the  period  to  which  that  dynasty  \i 
brought '  down- by  Afeu*LPAzii ;  namely  the  niiddle  6i 
the  eleventh  cJentury  of  the  christian  era.     It  s^peafs 
also^  from  the  saraie  inscription  found  at  Sdrandfha^ 
that  these  princes  \ycre  worshippers  of  Bitdd'ha,  a 
circumstance  which  agrees  with  the  indications  of  that 
faith  in  the  Mongir  grant,  as  translated  by  Mr.  Wil- 
KiNs.'    The  rianiepf  Mahipa^'la,  mentioned  as  king 
of  GaucVa  in   the  Sarandfha  inscription,  occurs  like- 
wise in   the  AmgdcKhi  plate ;    and    if  it  be  rcasdh- 
able  to  believe,    that  the   same   person   is  intended 
in   both   instances,    it   will   be   right   to   infer,    that 
the  grant  contained  on  the  plate  found  at  A'mgacJth^ 
is  nearly  eight  hundred  years  old ;  and  that  the  plate 


■^IM 


•  Vol.2,  p.  26. 

t  A«.  Rc«.  vol.  5.  p. 43S.^ 
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found  at  Monjiir  is  more  ancient  by  two  or  three  co- 
tunes.  This  reduces  the  age  of  the  Mongir  grant  to 
the  eighth  or  ninth  century  of  the  christian  era ;  vlgd 
I  cannot  but  think  more  probable,  than  the  opinioaci 
its  being  anterior  to  the  birth  of  Christ. 

VIII.     Imcriptions  9n  Ptaies  of   C&pper  at  NiDiGii 

and  GoujDA. 

To  the  foregoing  description  of  several  monumeots, 
which  have  been  presented  to  the  Asiatick  Society,  i 
shall  add  a  brief  notice  of  two  other  inscriptioiu,  i 
which  copies  have  been  received. 

Mention  has  been  already  made  of  a  grant  of  land, 
inscribed  on  five  plates  of  copper,  seen  at  Nidigal^  n 
the  year  1 801  •  It  was  in  the  possession  of  a  Brahm 
residing  at  that  place  :  and  a  copy  of  it  was  taken  by 
Major  Mackenzie,  which  has  been  communicatal 
by  him  to  tbe  Society.  The  grant  appears  to  be  from 
the  second  Bucc  A  RA'JA^  who  was  third  in  successkai 
from  the  first  prince  of  tliat  name,  and  grandson  of  tc! 
king  by  whom  the  grants  beforementioned  were  made. 
If  the  date  liave  been  correctly  deciphered  from  the 
copy  of  this  inscription,  it  is  of  the  year  J  33 1  &7f-', 
corresponding  to  A.  D.  I^IOQ. 

Another  inscription,  communicated  by  Major 
Mackenzie,  purports  to  be  a  grant  by  Janame'jaya, 
the  celebrated  monarch  who  reigned  in  India  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  age  or  CaUyuga.  It  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  Brahmem  or  priests  of  Goujda  Agra- 
haram  in  Bedmir\  and  was,  with  some  reluctance, 
entrusted  by  them  to  Major  Mackenzie,  who  him- 
self took:  from  it  a  copy  in  fac  simile,  the  exact- 
ness of  which  is  demonstrated  by  the  facility  with 
which  the  inscription  may  be  decyphered  from  tha: 
copy.      The  original   is   described  as  contained  in 
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'  three  plates  of  copper,  fkatcfied  together  by  a  ring,  on 
'  which  isfhe  representation  of  a  seal,  bearing  the  fi^uxc 
fi  of  a  boar  with  a  sun  and  crescent.  The  purpart  of  the 
c  inscription,  for  I  thiidc  it  needless  to  make  a  complete 

•  version  of  it,  is  that^  Janamb'jaya,  sonof  Paricshxt, 
a  monarch  reigning  at  Hastindpura,  made  a  progress  to 

•  the. south,  and  to  other  quarters,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ducing all  countries  under  his  domination ;  and  per- 
formed a  sacrifice  for  the  destruction  of  serpents,  in 

t  presence  of  the  god  (or  idol)  Harihara,  at  the  con* 
:  fiuence  of  the  rivers  Tungabhadra  and  Haridd^  at  the 
:  time  of  a  partial  echpse  of  the  sun,  which  fell  an  a 
Sunday  in  the  month  of  Chaiira^  when  the  sun  was 
entering  the  northern  hemisphere  ;  the  moon  being  in 
I   tht  Nacshatra  A'swini*.^ 


Havikg  completed  the  sacrifice*,  the  king  bestowed 
gql^  and  lands  on  certain  Brdhmanas  of  Gantamagrdma: 
whose  names  and  designations  are  stated  at  full  length', 
with  the  description  and  limits  of  the  lands  granted. 
The  inscription  concludes  with  two  verses  ;  the  satnfe 
with  two  of  those  which  occur  in  the  plates  found  at 
Chilradurg\  ;  and,  in  those  preserved  at  Conjeveraml^. 


•  Such  is  the  deduction  from  the  text,  which  states  a  half  eclipse 
of  the  sunin  Chaitra,  on  the  suns  entrance  into  the  Uttarayatia,  or 
northern  path,  at  the  moment  of  VyaUputa  (which,  imports  new 
moon  on  a  Sunday  in  any  one  of  the  undermentioned  Nacshairas, 
viz.  ^swini,  Srdvana,  Uhamsht^ha,  drdrd^  Astesha^  and  Mrigasiras: 
the  first  of  which  is  the  only  one  compatible  with  the  month)*  The 
words  of  the  text  are  Chaitramast  crishna  ^should  be  criskria]  facsh^ 

so carana  uitdrayana  san vyatipdta  nimitti 

sUrya  pArvani  ardha  grdsa  grih'Ua  [should hQgrihita\  samae  [should  be 
samaye'] . 

In  the  places  marked  with  dots^  the  letters  are  wanting  in  the 
original. 

t  See;page  420  of  this  volume. 

t  As.  Res.  vol.  3.  p.  52.     The  verses  are  those  aumbered  ^0 
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If  reliance  might  be  phced  oa.  this  ^  an  ancient  and 
authentick  mouninent,  its  importance,  in  the  confirnia^ 
.tioA4»f  a; leading  point  of  Indian  histoiy^  would  be  ob<>- 
vipi|s.and  greats  IVlajor  MitckENZiEi^in  communicating 
Ae  copy  of  it,  expresses  a  doubt  of  its  authenticity  ; 
but  remarks,  that  it  can  be  no  modern  forgery,  for  the 
•people  themselves  cannot  read  the  inscription.  I  con- 
cur with  Major  Mackenzie  both  in  distrusting  the 
geimtoeness  of  this  monument ;  and  in  thinking,  that 
it  is  no  recent  fabrication* 

Numerous  and  gross  errors  of  grammar  and  ortho- 
graphy ♦,  which  can  neither  be  explained  by  a  gradual 
change  of  language,  nor  be  referred  to  the  mistakes  of 
a  transcriber  or  engraver,  but  are  the  evident  fruit  of 
ignorance  in  the  person  who  first  penned  the  inscription 
in  Ndgari  characters,  would  furnish  reason  for  discre- 
diting this  monument,  were  it  otherwise  liable  to  no 
suspicion^  But,  when  to  this  circumstance  are  added 
the  improbability  of  the  copper  plates  having  been  pre- 
served during  several  thousand  years,  and  the  distrust 
witkwhich  any  ancient  monument  must  be  received, 
where  its  present  possessor,  or  his  ancestor,  may  have 
had  claims  under  the  grant  recorded  in  it,  there  can  be 
Jittle  hesitation  ipjconsidering  this  grantof  Janamb^ja  VA 


I   in    ^  .,.  — »  »     >■ 


•■  For  example  Samat  for  Samayt  (  ^"R?  for   5^M  )  a  palpa* 

4)le  error.  Qbriously  arising  from  the  blunder  of  an  ignorant  anrnnu- 
etisis  writing  from  dictation.  The  mistake  occurs  more  than  once  ; 
and  can  be  accounted  f<>r>  in  no  other  manner  ;  the  syllables  l  and 
y^  being  alike  in  sound>  tliough  dissimilar  in  form  \  and  the  blunder 
being  such,  as  no  person,  acquainted  with  the  rudiments  of  the 
Sartfcrif  language,  could  have  committed.  Other  instances  have 
*befcn  remarked,  a. most  finally  strong:  as  Pamshill  {ot  Paricshit-, 
Chacravrartti  fur  Chacravarft'^  Short  vowels  for  long,  and  vice 
versa,  in  repeated  instances  ;  the  dental  for  the  palatial  /j  and  nu- 
xnetpuf  oihwr  errors  of  s^veUlng)  besides  faults  of  grammar  aad 
ft)'le»   > 
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ifi  unautbeotick  :  independently  of  any  argucqent  .de* 
4duced  from  the  character,  which  is  not  peTha|)s  sii^- 
ciently  antique ;  or  from  the  astronomical  data  in  thas 
inscription,  which,  however  consistent  with  .kfdian 
notions  of  astronomy  and  chronologyi  will  hardly  bt^ 
^hc  test  .of  ^  critical  e?:ami nafi qn. 

IX.  j4^rant  of  Ldndly  Jay AC^A}ipX{k y  Rujaof  Cann^^ 

It  may  be  proper  to  notice  further,  in  this  place, 
the  inscription  of  which  mention  was  made  at  the  bc- 
pinnipg  of  this  essay,  as  haying  been  decyphercd  by  a 
Pandit  (Sekv6ruTrive^c{)  who  communicated  to  me 
a  copy  of  it,  with  the  information,  thg^t  rhe  original 
has  been  cpnyeycd  to  England  by  the  gentleman  in 
whose  possession  it  was  seen  by  him.  According  to 
that  copy,  the  genealogy  of  thp  prince,  who  made  the 
grant  recorded  in  the  inscription^,  i^  as  follows  : 

J.  S'ripa'la,  a  prince »of4ihe  ^olariTace. 

2.  His  son.MAHicHANnRA. 

3.  S^kIchandra  Bfi'vA,  son  of  the  last  mentioned  ; 
acquirer!,  by  his  own  strength,  the  realm  of  GMhi^ 
fur  a  or  Canyacuhja  (Canoj  \)  visited -C^//  and  otl^  holy 
places;  and  repeatedly  gav.e  away  in  al(n?  li.i?  own 
Aveight  in  gold.  He  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
king  of  Canojy  in  this  family. 

4.  Mada'NApa'j.^    dk'va,  3Qn   and   ^uQcessor  of 

•§-RiC%IAN.DRA, 

5.    GrtviNDA   CHANDRA,    SOn  of  MaBANXPaYa" 

V.  Vuaya  CHANDRA  d'eva,  (the  sam^  with  Jaya 
chand,)  son  of  GoviNDA  CHANDiiA  J  is  Stated  in  the 
inscription  as  issuing  his  commands  to  all  publick 
officers  and   to  the   inhiibirants  of  A'//jf/>//"Hssehiblccl 

Vol.  IX.  2o  '    ^  ^ 
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at  DtvapalifpatanVt,  enjoining  them  to  observe  and 
obey  his  patent :  which  is  recited  as  a  grant  of  land  to 
two  Brakmanas,  conferred  by  him^  on  the  day  of  M 
fnoon  in  Mdgha  12^  *,  subsequently  to  his  inaugofr 
tion  as  Yuva  raja  or  designated  successor  and  associtt 
in  the  empire.  The  inscription  concludes  by  quotui^ 
from  a  Puranay  four  stanzas  to  deprecate  the  resump' 
tion  of  the  grant :  and  by  a  signature  importing  ^'thk 
copper  was  engraved  by  Jayapa'i.  a.'* 

^,WiTH0UT  having  haying  the  seen  the  original,  do 
opinion  can  be  offipred  on  the  probable  genuineness  cf 
this  monunient.  But  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  in- 
scription is  consistent  with  chronology  :  for  Jau 
CHANDj  who  is  described,  in  the  ^j'm  acieri^^  as  su- 
preme monarch  of  India,  having  the  seat  of  his  cmpiii 
at  Canojy  is  there  mentioned  as  the  ally  of  Shbha- 
BUDDfN  in  the  war  with  PkTt'havi  r  a^j  a  or  Pit'hoia', 
about  the  year  of  the  Hejira  658,  or  A.  D.  II92; 
twenty-eight  years  after  the  date  of  this  grant. 


REMARKS. 

A  FEW  observations  on  the  general  subject  under 
consideration,  will  terminate  this  essay. 

Most  of  the  ancient  monuments,  which  have  been 
yet  discovered,  contain  royal  grants  of  land ;  framed, 
commonly,  in  exact  conformity  to  the  rules  delivered 
by  ///>/^w  writers  who  have  treated  of  this  subject  J. 
That  durable  memorials  have  beep  usually  framed  to 


....X 


•  Correspoding  to  A.  D.  II64. 

t  Gladwin's  Translation,  vol.  2.  p,  II9. 

X    As.  Ucs.  vol.  3.  p.  50.    Digest  of  Hindu  law,  voU  2.  p.  27S. 
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record,  other'  events  or  circumstances,  there^  is  rib  rea*^ 
son  to  suppose ;  and  this  consideratif>n  is  stifficient  W 
explain'  the  comparative^  frequency   of   monumentfii* 
which  recite  royal  grants.     It  was  the  ^  interest,  t6o,  of 
persons  holding  possession  under  «ucti  gfants,  t6  bt' 
careful  in  the  preiiervation  of  the  evidence!  of  their  right;- 
But  this  circumstance,  while  it  accounts  for  thp  gr^Eiter 
frequency  of  monuments  of  this  description,  suggests  a 
reason  for  particular  caution  in  admitting  iheir  genuine- 
iiess.     Grants  may  have  been  forged  in  support  of  an 
occupant's  right,   or  of  a  claimant's  pretensions.     It 
will  be^  therefore,  proper  to  bring  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  distrust  and  jealousy  to  the  examination  of  any 
inscription  on  stone  or  metal,  alledged  to  be  ancient, 
and  now  possessed  by  persons  who  have  any  claims  or 
pretensions  under  the  grant  which  it  contains.     But  no 
such  cause  of  jealousy  exists,  where  the  monument  in 
question  favours  no   one's  pretensions,  and  especially 
where  it  is  accidentally  discovered  after  being  long  bu- 
ried.    It  is  indeed  possible,  that  such  a  monument, 
though  now  casually  found,  may  have  been  originally  a 
forgery.     But  even  where  that  may  be  suspected,  the 
historical  uses  of  a  monument  fabricated  so  much  nearer 
to  the  times  to  which  it  assumes  to  belong,  will  not  be 
entirely  superseded.     The  necessity  of  rendering  the 
forged  grant  credible,  would  compel  a  fabricator,  to 
adhere  to  history  and  conform  to  established  notions : 
and  the  tradition,  which  prevailed  in  his  time^  and  by 
which  he  must  be  guided,  would  probably  be  so  much 
the  nearer  to  the  truth,  as  it  was  less  remote  from  the 
period  which  it  concerned. 


In  the  present  state  of  researches  into  Indian  antiqui- 
ties, the  caution  here  suggested  appears  to  be  that 
which  it  is  most  requisite  to  observe.  When  a  greater 
^limber  of  monuments  shall  have  been  examined  and 
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con^9tcd,  more  rules  of  criticism  may  be  devised; 
and  will,  at  the  same  time,  become  particularly  requi- 
site^ should  the  practice  arise  of  purchasing  ancient 
monuments ;  or  of  giving  rewards  for  the  discovery  of 
them.  At  present  no  temptation  exists  for  modern  fa- 
l^rications^  and  little  caution  is  therefore  necessary  to 
avoid  imposition. 
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NOTE  to  Vol.  ^  Page  180. 

A  PASSAGE  in  the  preface  of  the  Sarngadhara  padS-^ 
hati^  and  another  in  the  body  of  that  work,  which  were 
first  indicated  by  Capt.  Wilford  *,  show,  that  a  term, 
contained  in  the  inscription  on  the  column  at  Delhi, 
for  which  I  proposed  to  substitute,  with  the  advice  of 
the  Pandit  who  assisted  me,  the  word  *  Aahujatd"  as  a 
conjectural  emendation,  must  be  read  '  Chahumana^  or 
'  Chahavana ;'  being  the  name  of  the  tribe  to  whick 
the  prince,  there  mentioned,  belonged,  and  which  is 
well  known  at  this  day  under  the  appellation  of  Chiiuhan^ 
In  the  preface,  Sa'ragad'hara  describes  himself  as 
second  in  descent  from  Raghude'va,  a  priest  attend-^ 
ing  on  Hammir  king  of  S^acambhari^  of  the  tribe  o£ 
Chmhariy  Chahuvan^  or  Bahuvana  (for  the  rvxvat  is  va- 
riously spelt  in  different  copies.)  The  work  itself  is  a 
compilation  of  miscellaneous  poetry  arranged  uiider 
distinct  heads ;  and  one  chapter  (the  73d)  is  devoted  to 
the  admission  of  stanzas  concerning  individual  princes. 
Among  them  two  stanzas  occur,  whick  are  there  cited 
as  an  inscription  on  a  royal  column  of  stone  erected  as 
a  sacrificial  pillar -j-;  and  which  on  comparison,  are 
found  to  be  the  sanje  with  the  two  first  of  the  stanzas 
on  the  pillar  at  Delhi^  Several  copies  of  the  Samgttd^ 
hara  padShati  have  been  collated  :  in  all  of  which^  the 
term  in  question  is  written  Bahuvana.  Comparing  this 
with  the  preface  of  the  same  compilation,  and  with  the 
inscription  itself,  we  may  be  allowed  to  conjecture,  that 
Chahuvana  is  the  correct  reading; :  the  Nagari  letters 

^   and    «W-  being  very  liable  to  be  cbnfounded.    ' 


■— <ii>»—  ,  •   ii«A. 


•  Page  189  <^f  ^liis  volume. 
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On  iheGfiK'uks  (>r  Musical  Scales  of  theYii'sj>V9. 


BY  J.  D.  PATERSON,  Esa. 


VV  HEN  music  was  first  reduced  to  a  science,  it  \i 
probable,  that  it  was  c6nfihed  to  the  few  scientific  men, 
whoie  education  and  studies  fined  them  to  understand 
\t%  principles ;  and  that  the  first  efforts  of  the  science 
Were  displayed  in  hymns  to  the  deities :  each  being  ad- 
dressed in  a  peculiar  mod^,  rhythrous,  and  expression. 

AccoRBrJfG-  fdPtATo*,  the  Egyphans  were   re- 
stricted by  theit  laws  to  certain  fixed  metedies,  which 
they  wcte  not  permitted  to  alter ;    he  says,  that  the 
tawgivets  of  Egypi  appear  to  have  laid  it  down  as  a 
prihcifrfe,  tb^t  **  Yourig   men  in  cities  should  be  ac- 
customed to  beautiful  figures  and  beautiful  melodies, 
and  that  it  was  one  of  their  institutions  to  exhibit-  in 
iheir  temples  what  these  were,  and  what  the  qualities 
which  tney  possessed  ;  and  besides  these  it  was  not 
lawful  either  for  painters  or  other  artificers  to  introduce 
any  that  were  ftew,  or  even  to  think  of  any  other  than 
those  belonging  to  their  country/*    He  adds,  ^*  Nor 
is  it  kwful  at  present  to  do  this  either  in  these  particu- 
lars Of  in  the  whole  of  music.     If  you  observe,  there- 
fore, you  will  find,  that  paintings  and  sculptures  there, 
which  were  executed  ten  thousand  years  ago,  as  if  they 
were  not  of  such  great  antiquity,  are  neither  more  beau- 


•  On  Legislation.    Dialogue  2d. 
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tiful  nor  more  deformed  than  the  paintings  or  carvings 
of  the  present  day,  but  are  fashioned  by  just  the  same 
art." 

When  Clinias  observes,  that  he  spoke  of  a  wori- 
derful  circumstance,  he  replies,  *'It  is,  however,  a 
circumstance  pertaining  to  law  and  politics  in  a  tran- 
scendent degree,  you  will  likewise  find  other  things 
there  of  a  trifling  nature,  but  this  respecting  musicis  true 
and  deserves  attention^  because  the  legislator  could 
fimly  give  laws  about  things  of  this  kind  and  with  con- 
fidence introduce  such  melodies  as  possessed  a  natural 
rectitude  :  but  this  must  be  the  work  of  a  God,  or  of 
some  divine  person  ;  just  as  they  say  there^  that  their 
melodies,  which  have  been  preserved  for  such  a  length 
of  time,  are  the  Poems  of  Tsis^ 

Plato  considers  this  restriction  as  proper  and  ne^ 
cessary  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  sensual  licentious* 
ness  and  effeminacy.  There  appears  to  have  been  some 
such  idea  of  restriction,  amongst  the  antieiit  Hindus^ 
by  the  confinement  of  their  music  to  thirty- six  melo- 
dies :  viz,  the  six  Ragas  and  thirty  Raginis:  the  forty- 
eight  Putras  arc  melodies,  which  seem  to  have  beeii 
introduced  in  «fter  times,  when  the  discipline^  alludea 
to  by  Plato,  had  begun  to  be  relaxed. 

i 

But  the  Indian  Ragas  and  Raginis  are  fixed*  re- 
spectively to  particular  seasons  bf  the  year  andiiiftes  of 
the  night  or  day.  This  is  a  circuiostaiice  p8i;^cvlarly 
deserving  remark,  as  it  is  probably  peculiar  wtJieJK^t/ 
music.  .    .'  , 

It  is  likely,  that  these  melodies  were  in  fetttft^  timti 
appropriated  to  the  sefvice  of  diffeflent  deities;  in  such 
case,'  the  Ragas  or  Raginis  would  derive  their  appro- 
priation to  particular  times  and  seasons,  from  the  time* 

2  6  4 
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and  seasons  allotted  by  the  Hindu  ritual  for  the  perfony- 
ance  of  the  services,  to  which  they  were  respccrivdy 
appropriated.  This  appears  probable  :  but  whatever 
might  have  been  the  original  cause  of  this  apparcm 
singularity,  it  has  become  so  completely  engrafted  on 
the  ideas  of  music  amongst  the  natives  of  lnd\a^  that 
they  cannot  at  this  day  divest  their  minds  of  theptt- 
judice.  The  muslemans  have  universally  adopted  it; 
and  a  performer,  who  should  sing  a  Baga  out  of  itsap. 
propriated  season,  or  an  hour  sooner  or  later  thantk 
time  appointed,  would  be  considered  as  an  ignonni 
pretender  to  the  character  of  a  musician.  This  restraini 
iipcn  their  music,  which  Europeans  would  think  insup- 
jyortable,  the  hhluiu  considers  as  absolutel)  necesssrj 
to  give  a  true  relish  to  the  melody.  The  oris^in  of  this 
custom  seems  lost  in  antiquity.  No  liindu^  with  whon 
I  have  conversed,  has  been  able  to  account  for  it.  We 
may^  therefore,  suppose  it  probable,  that  it  originated. 
as  I  have  observed  before,  in  the  religious  restraiat^ to 
which  music  appears  to  have  been  subjected,  wken 
first  reduced  to  fixetl  principles*  as  a  science. 


Mtjsic  must  have  been  cultivated  in  very  early  ages 
by  the  Hindus ;  as  the  abridged  names  of  the  seven 
notes,  viz.  sa,  f%  ga,  ?na,  pa,  dha^  ni^  are  said  to  occur 
in  the  Rama  Veda\  and  in  their  present  order.  Thci; 
names  at  length  are  as  follow  : 


Shadja  pronounced 

Rishabha  pronounced 

GanShiira, 

Madhyctma. 

Panchama. 

Dhaivata. 

Nishada  pronounced      Nikhad. 


Sarja  or  Kharjar. 
RMiahh. 


ft 
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tx  Hence  we  find,  that  the  abovementioned  abbrevi- 
i  aied  names  of  these  nates/  which  are  used  in  what  wc 
•;  call  Solfaing  or  Solmizatioriy  are  the  lirst  syllables  of 
z  tlieir  names,  viz.  sa^  rl^  ga^  ma^  fa^  dha^  ni.  The 
5  conplete  scale  is  called  S^varagrdma  or  assemblage  of 
2  tones  ;  it  is  likewise  galled  Septac  or  heptachordy  as  con- 
J.  raining,  or  consisting  of,  seven  notes* 


». 


The  Hindus  place  the  seven  notes  under  the  pro 
tection  of  seven  Ad^hishChatriDevatas^  or  superintend 
jng  divinities,  as  follow  : 

Shadja^  under  the  protection  of  AG>ir. 
Rishahha^  of  Brahma. 
Gafidhdra^  of  Saras  vATi. 
Mad'hyamay  of  Maha'j>e'va. 
Panchama.  of  SrI  or  Lacsiimi. 
Dhilvata^   ofGAN'piVA. 
Nishdduy  of.Su^RYA. 


Of  these  notes,  there  ar6  four  descriptions :  1st  the 
Bddi.  whicli  is  the  Ansa  ox  key  note  ;  and  is  described 
as  the  Rdjd  on  whom  all  the  rest  depend;  the  2d  i-^ 
Sanhudi  which  is  considered  as  the  Mantri  or  principal 
minister  of  the  Raja\  the  3d  are  Amd'ddi^  described  as 
subjects  attached  to  their  Lord  ;  4th  Bilwiiy  mentioned 
as  inimical  to  him  ♦. 


•  The  three  last  distinctions  seem  to  corres;»^d  to  the  Ucmoplio- 
fihj  Paraf>ho7nay  an.d  Anilphonm  of  the  Greeks,  Gaudik.ius,  in 
hitHarmonick  Introduction,  explains  Parafhoma,  a  mciiii  octwetn 
Consonance  and  dissonance  5  where  tlic  sound,  to  the  car,  ap^ciii^ 
consonant.    H.  T. 
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The  Hindus  divide  the  octave  into  twenty-two  int^r 
vals,  which  are  called  S'ruiiy  by  allotting  four  5V«/iio 
represent  the  interval  which  we  call  a  major  tone,  thrtt 
to  describe  a  minor  tone,  and  two  the  semi-tone:  m 
as  being  mathematically  juSt,  but  as  means  of  repre- 
senting  to  the  eye,  and  to  the  understanding,  the  sup. 
posed  relations  which  these  intervals  bear  to  each  other: 
merely  to  show,  that  a  semi-tone  is  lialf  a  major  tout, 
and  that  the  minor  tone  is  a  mediuoi  between  themajcr 
and  semi-tone,  being  less  than  the  former  and  greater 
than  the  latter.  Mathematical  calculation  is  out  of  the 
question. 

Pkrhaps  they  were  induced  to  make  this  divisionof 
the  octave,  by  considering  the  minor  tone  as  not  divi- 
sible by  two,  without  a  fraction ;  and  therefore  made 
the  whole  number  three,  to  represent  it :  for,  if  ffc 
divide  the  octave  into  twelve  semi-tones,  this  will  give 
twenty-four  quarter  tones  or  S^ruti ;  but  by  allowing 
three  to  represent  each  of  the  two  minor  tones,  instead 
of  four,  there  will  remain  only  twenty- two,  the  num- 
ber of  S'ruti  admitted. 

The  S^ruils  a.ie  personified  as  so  many  nymphs; 
and,  in  the  SangUa  Raelndcaray  are  thus  named  and 
arranged  ^. 

To   Shadja  or  To  Rishahha  or 

Sa 4  [Tihra  Ri 3  CDavui-ali 

-1  Cumudvati ^  Retijam 

^  Muruld  [^  Reticil 

Chandovya  ;         ;^^=a 


L: 


t  The  names,  exlubitcd  in  ^^Sangita  Ddmodara^  are  quite  dif- 
ferent. Tbey  seldom  occur  except  in  the  writings  ot  authors  treat- 
ing ou  music.    H.  T.  C. 
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To  Gdtidhara  or  To  Dhahaia  or 

Ga   .  . .  .     2jRuclri        .    i)A<7  ...  .3  [Maddnti 

•  [^Ramyu 


m^wmi^ 


To  Madhjama  or 

Ma  ...  .     4  rRdJica  T6  Nishdda  or  ^ 

-  !  Prasarani  Ni  .  •  . .     2 J  Vpta 

Priti  — jr— L  Cdbiri 

Mdrjani  riii— a 


1 


To  Panchama  or 

Pa    ...  .     4  r  Gr/i 
>   ■>» — •: — '- J  RacUi 

Aldpni 


I 


Thr  Hindus  have  three  Gfdma$  or  scales :  viz. 
Shadja-Grdma^  Madhyama^Grimay  ztidGdndhdra-Grdma. 
The  foregoing  arrangement  of  the  S'ruti  is  that  of  the 
Shadja  Grdnia^  which  consists  of  two  disjunct^  but  peri- 
fectly  similar,  TetrsuhordSi  separated  by  a  major  tone. 
The  MadhyamaGrdma  is  formed  from  this,  by  a  trans- 
position of  the  major  tone  between  Pa  and  Dha^  and 
of  the  minor  tone  between  Dha  and  Ni ;  thus  the 
technical  language  of  Hindu  music ^  Dha  takes  one 
S'ruti  from  Pa^  and  becomes  thus  possessed  of  four^ 
leafving  three  to  Pa. 

The  two  Grdmas  may  be  thus  represented. 

Tetracfwrd..  Tetraeh§rd.  ^ 

Sa  Ri  Ga        Ma  Pa  Dha        Ni 
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Ri  6a        Ma  Pa  Dha 
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When  the  change  of  key  requires  a  different  modo. 
lation,  the  changes  in  the  disp)osition  of  the  S'rutim 
called  Ficrtt :  they  reckon  twelve  such^ 

When  a  note  is  to  be  rendered  graver  or  deeper, 
they  say  that  such  a  note  takes  one  or  more  S^rufibxa 
the  note  immediately  below  it,  as  in  the  example  of 
the  change  from  the  Shadja  Grama  to  the  Madhymn 
Gramcr^  where  Dha  is  made  one  Sruii  flatter  than  in  the 
former  scale. 

If  a  note  is  to  be  raised,  the  expression  i3,  that  such 
a  note  gives  one  or  more  S'ruh  to  the  note  immediatety 
below  if;  which  operation  renders  the  note  propr- 
tionally  sharper,  as  its  distance  from  the  note  immedi- 
ately below  it  is  consequently  increased  ;  and,  to  rh^t 
immediately  above  it,  the  distance  is  in  the  same  pro- 
portion diminished. 

The  Gandhara  Grama  is  formed  from  the  MaJhama 
Grama  ;  and,  in  the  construction  of  it,  the  Sangui 
Darpana  points  out  three  changes  iu  the  scale. 

1st.  Gandhara  takes  one  Snifi  (vom  RhJiahha,  and 
becomes  of  three,  i.  e.  by  rendering  the  third  note  Gu 
flat^  the  interval  between  Ri  and  Ga   is  reduced  to  a 


* 
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semi-tone^  and  ^hat  between  Ga  and  Ma  becomes  a 
minor  tone. 


2d.  Panchama  loses  one  ^ruti  to  Gandhara. 


I  AM  at  a  loss  to  know  how  this  can  take  place  :  I 
rather  suspect  an  error  in  the  text,  and  would  propose 
to  substitute  Dha  the  sixth  note  instead  of  Gandhara. 
The  three  Sruti  oi  Panchama  make  the  interval  between 
the  5th  and  6th  :  by  losing  one,  it  is  reduced  to  a 
semi-tone ;  but  it  cannot  lose  this  one  to.  Gandhara^ 
which  is  the  third  note.  There  are  but  two  methods  of 
reducing  this  interval  to  a  semi-tone  :  one  by  raising 
the  fifth  note ;  the  other  by  rendering  the  sixth  flat. 
But  here  the  interval  between  the  4th  and  6th  remains 
unaltered.  It  must  in  this  case  be  done  by  making 
Dha  the  6th  note  flat ;  or,  in  the  language  of  Hindu 
music,  by  giving  one  of  PanchanuCs  ffrutts  to  DJiai* 
vata. 


3d.  Suddhaswara  gives  one  S'ruti  to  Nlshada.  Here 
Nishada  is  rendered  one  S^ruti  flat.  Stiddhaswara  is 
not  the  name  of  a  note  ;  but  is  explained  to  me  to  be  a 
term  applied  to  a  note  possessing  its  full  compliment  of 
S^rulis.  It  may,  therefore,  be  applied,  in  this  case,  to 
Dhaivata\  for,  although  it  may  give  one  ^ruti  to 
Nishada^  yet  it  gains  one  from  Panchama^  and  still  re- 
tains four  complete  Spruits. 

Ip  these  conjectures  are  adipitted,  and  we  compare 
it  with  the  Madhyama  Grama  {to  which  these  chapges 
evidently  refer),  it  will  stand  thus : 
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Grama,  [ 
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4.  3.        2.  4.         3.  4.         2. 
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Gcttidhdra 
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Sa  Hi   Ca        Ma  Pa  Dha  Ni       Sa 

4*  ^«  <J*  ^a  ^«  4*  <^« 
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That  the  Hindus  probably,  by  this  division  of  the 
octave,  meant  nothing  mons  than  wimt  I  hane  before 
supposed,  map  appear  from  the  foUowiog  ta^le,  in 
which  the  intervals,  between  each  note  and  the  note 
above  it,  are  taken  from  Mr.  Malcolm's  series  of  the 
octave  in  the  two  modes  (as  given  by  Mr-  Chamj5E*s 
under  the  article  scale) .  This  I  have  done,  in  order  to 
compare  those  intervals  with  the  S'ruti  of  the  Hindus^ 
and  to  show  the  difference. 


;  ». 
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ji^LCOLM's  series  of  the  octave. 
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If  we  revert  to  the  Shad'ja  Grama j  we  siiatl  fiird  it 
composed  of  two  disjunct,  btU  perfectly  similar  Teira^ 
chords ^  separated  by  a  major  tone  :  both  Felrachords 
are  expressed  by  the  name  numbers  4.  3.  2 ;  and,  if 
we  reject  the  fractions  of  the  first  Tetrachordin  the  fore- 
going table,  we  have  the  same  number :  and,  as  they 
considered  the  2d  Tetrachord  a$  perfectly  similar  to  the 
lirsr,  they  probably  made  use  of  the  ^ame  nuihbers  to 
<;xpress  that  similmde. 


There  are  three  kinds  of  choracteristic  melody  for 
the  structure  of  Ragas^  either  by  the  u€e  of  all,  or  the 
exclusion  of  one,    or  two,   particular   notes.     Those 
ittigsis,  in  which  the  whole  seven  potes  are  employed, 
are  called  Hamir^  huran.     Those,  which  exclude  one 
particular  note,  and  only  use  ^he  remaining   six,  are 
called  Cad'Iur.     Those,  which  exclude  two  particular 
notes,  and  only  reserve  five,  are  called  Orav.     There 
is  a  passage  in  Dr.  Bukney's  history  of  music,  and  one 
in  the  British  Encyclopaedia  (speaking  of  the  Guglia 
Rotfa^^  or  the  broken  pillar  lying  in  the  Campus  .Mar- 
t'lus  at  Rome^)  b-y  which  it  appears,  that  there  is  on  thas 
pillar  or  obelisk  the  figure  of  a  musical  instrument  with 
two  strings  and  with  a  neck ;  that,  by  .the  means  of  its 
neck,  this  instrument  was  capable,  with  only  t^^'o  strings, 
of  producing  a  great  i. umber  of  notes  ;  that  these  two 
fittings,  if  tuned  fourths  to  each  other,  would   furnish 
that  -series  of  sounds  called   by   the    antients   Hrpia^ 
d'.hord^    which    consists  of  a    canjimct   TctraclhjVd    as 
B.  C.  D.  E4  E.  F.   G.  A  ;    if  tuned,  in   fiiths,    they 
would  pioduce  an  octavie^  or  tw.o  disjurci  Tetra^hjids, 


*  A  iVagiTient  of  nn  £^v/>//j;i  obel'skof  the  highest  antiquiy, 
which  had  been  brought  tj  Rome  under  Auglstis.  It  is  5:t)vci|:(ji 
wiiij  !Jie:;ogly^'hici-. 
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This  may  possibly  explain .  the  principle  of  ,the  con- 
stmction  of  the  Shadja  Grama  oftiie  Hindus ;  and  there' 
is  a  similar  instrument  still  in  use,  called  Divilant/i, 
which  I  have  often  seen  and  heard  ;  and,  as  far  as  I  re- 
member, it  is  tuned  in  fifths.  It  consists  of  a  wooden 
body,  hollowed  out  and  covered  with  parchmi?nf ;  it  ha$ 
a  neck  and  two  strings,  and  is  struck  with  d  plectrum. 


The  Madhyama  Grama  is  evidently,  our  major  mode  ; 
and,  if  I  am  right,  that  of  Gdndhdra  is  our  minor  niode. 


The  extent  of  the  Hindu  scale  Is  three  Sepavas  ; 
which  are  thus  fancifully  described  :  the  lowest  or  first! 
Seplaca,  called  Mundra  sthanuy  is  derived  or  produced 
from  th^  navel,  extending  upwards  to  the  chest;  the 
second  Madhyasihdna^  from  the  chest  to  the  throat ; 
the  third  Tdrasthana.  from  the  throat  to  the  brain. 


t  t  1  f  ,  ■       ^ 

The  scale  is  denominated  Grama^  (literally  village,) 
because  there  is  in  it  the  assemblage  of  all  the  notes^ 
S'rutis  and  Murchhands^  arranged  in  their  proper  places^ 
as  mankind  assemble  ii?  towns  arid  villages,  and  there, 
assume  their  different  degrees  and  stations. . 


In  considering  the  names  given  to  the  three  Gramas^ 
it  appears  to  me,  that  the  Shadja  Grdma  takes  its  name 
from  the  Ipwest  note  in  that  scale,  as  being  the  founda- 
tion of  the  first  Tehachordx  the  ^tcond^  Tetrachord 
being  appar? otly  formed  from  the. first  by  fifths^:  in 
i\hich  ca^e  CheOth  must  necessarily  be  more  acute  Wvni 
in  the  Diaionic.  scaje ;  and  the  interval  betweeri'  the  3th 
and  QibiM  therefore  repi-esented  byfour  iSVw//>.  t^  sig- 
nify, that  Dha  bears  the  sstme  proportion  td  PU^  tMt  lii 

Vol.  IX,  2ii 


^i- L.     '         •  "        ^  • 
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jdoes  to  Sa.     't'he  iq'terTals  of  the  Shadjd  Gravm  'may 
bje  represented  as  follow  :   . 
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S^      ri  .    ga     ma    pa    dha     ni     ^a 

The  modulation  of  the  Madhyama  Gnima  probably 
took  its' rise  frbtn'  m^^sAhg  Madhyania  i^t  5th  note  in 
Iffrfc  scale  :  in  which  cstse  you  will  hav6 


Ni     sa     ri    ga     ma    pa 

'       OR^ 

Si      ict.    re    mi    fa 


dha. 


sol    la. 


This  is  precisely  the-'  diatonic  scale  of  the*  G^etis; 
and  here  it  became  necessary  to  render  Dha  a  comma 
lower  in  the  sc^e,  which  the  Hindus  eiipress  by  riiatdng 
JDha  receive  one  S'rmi  from  Pa.  The  alteration,  thus 
suggested,  they  adopted ;  and  with  it  formed  their  2d 
^^Cale  from  the  Sh^^a  Grama,  giviing  it  the  name  of 
Madhyama^-  probably-  to  denote  its  origin.    »  ' 

The  Ghidhdra  Grama  appears  to   have  a  similar 
origin  ;  by  making  Gandhara  the  5th.     This  will  pro* 
•dnce. 

Dha     m     sa     rt    ga     ma    pa. 

OR 

•        •  •  , 

La       si     if  I     re    mi    fa      soL 

Which  is  the  foatUral  minor  mode  La :  but  keeping 
i$7  as  tbeir  first  note,  the  Fierits,  or  changes  before 
tnentioned,  became  necessary,  to  give  it  the  same 
modulation ;  and  it  was  probably  called  Gdndhdra 
Grama  to  denote  its  origin. 
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Op  the  notes  and  S'ru/isl  have  spoken  above.  I 
shall  now  endeavour  to  explain  what  these  Murchhanas 
are;  or  rather  what!  conceive  ithem  to  be.  Each 
Grama  is  Said  to  contain  seven  Murchhanas :  hence  they 
reckon  twenty-one  in  all. 

Sir  W.  Jones  says  they  appear  to  be  no  more  than 
seven  pieces  of  diapason  multiplied  by  three,  accord- 
ing to  the  di^fiference  of  pitch  in  the  compass  of  three 
oftaves  *.  But  the  Murchhanas  are  described  to  be  the 
seven  notes,  each  arranged  in  it*  proper  station  in  the 
scale,  which  renders  them  fit  to  be  applied  in  the  com- 
position of  the  Ragasy  &c.  It  appycars  to  me  therefore, 
that  they  arc  the  intervals  of  each  Granirij  which  I 
woald  arrange  as  follows. 

The  ffhadja  Grama  is  composed  of  tvvp  disjunct  but 
perfectly  similar  Tetracjiords^  separate  by  a  major 
tone,  and  both  Tctrachords  haVe'a  tnajor  third;  the 
Murchhanas  of  this  Grama  I  suppose  to  be 

1st.     from  Sa  to  Ri    1  1st.     2d. 

■-■  2d.     -^ '  Sa  to  G^    ^  Isl.     3d. 

3d.     Sa  to  Ma  J   1st.     4th.   .  '  \ 

4th.  from  Pa  (o  Dhal  2d.  2d. 

5th. Pa  to  Ni    ^2d.  3d. 

6th.  Pa  to  Sa    J  Id.  4th. 

7th.  Pa  to  Sa  8  octave. 


>  ««P«MMfeMB^tt^« 


*  In  citing  a  passage  from  the  Epick  Poem  on  the  death  of  Sisti- 
Vala,  which  is  en  tilled  Magha,  Sir  VV.  Jones  translated  Murch" 
hana,  "  musical  interval.'*  (Sec  As.  IU>.  vol.  Ut.  p.  265.)  Hd 
afterwards  gave  a  different  iDterpretaupcy>f  it^  (vol.  3d.  p.  7l>)  as 
stated  in  the  text.  In  his  version  of  that  passage.  Sir  W.  Jo}ses 
mistook  the  n^eaning  of  the  term  Sruti^  (which  is  there  translated 
ear,  instead  of  quarter  tone,)  hut  he  has  rightly  explained  it  iti  his 
tTcalise  on  the  musical  modes  o£  the  ti'mdui,     H.  T.  C.     ^  ' 
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'■  The  MurchhanAs  cf  Madhyamc^  Gf'iima  : 

2d.  from  Sa  to  Ri. 
3d.  — ■ —  Sa  to  Ga,  greater  third* 
::i'.    4th.-- — Sato  Ma.      : 
5th. — —  Sa  to  Pa, 

6th. ^  Sa  to  Dha,  greater  sixth. 

.    7  th.  — r— Sa  to  Ni. 
8th.  — —  Sa  to  Sa. 

Mtirchhar^d  of  Gamdhdra  Grama  ; 

Sa  to  Ri. 

Sa  to  Ga,  minoi"  third. 

Sato  Ma. 

Sa  to  Pa, 

Sa  to  Dha,  minor  fixth. 

Sa  to  Ni.  ,  . 

Sa,  to  Sa.  ^  ^ 

The  Murchhands  ire   all   personified,    and  diftiiiK 
gViifhed  by  n^Pilea  *,  viz, 

Those  of  the  Shadja  Grdmoy   are  : 

J  ft.  JJtiara  mundd. 

3d.  U^  tar  ay  it  a. 

3d.  Re  chant. 

4  th.  Su(fhaprajaya. 

5th.  Sancita. 


^mmmmtmrnmrni^—'-^'  i     ■— — — —  — ^»^i— — ^1  «    <■ 


*  This  lift  is  apparently  from  the  Sangita  Retnacara.  The  per- 
sonified ^Lurch'hana^  hzy<tQXh^x  n^im^s  in  the  ISarrgita  Damodara, 
ILT.  C. 
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6th.     Chacranfa. 

Those  oi  Madhyama  Grama^  art  : 

1st.  Sauhiri. 

2d.  Harina* 

dd.  Culufanti. 

4th.  Sudha  madhya. 

5th.  Marghi. 

6th.  Purv'u 

7th.  Rishica^ 


Those  of  Guudhara  Gr&ma, 

are; 

Ist. 

Mandra. 

2d. 

Vi/dla. 

3d. 

Sumuchi. 

4th. 

Chitra. 

5th. 

Rohini  or  ChitravaiL 

6th. 

Sucha. 

7th. 

jilapan 

The  yse  of  these  Murchhanas  is^  in  my  opinion,  t» 
teach  the  learner  to  rise  an  octave  by  tones  and  semi^ 
tones ;  and  to  descend  again  by  the  same  notes ;  and  ta 
rise  and  fall  by  greater  intervals,  directly,  by  omitting 
the  intermediate  notesj  in  Ihort  the  practice  of  solmi- 
saticn, 
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APPENDIX. 

kJN  the  institution  of  the  Asiatick  Society,  it  was 
determined,  that,  in  publishing  the  Researches  of  the 
Society,  mere  translations  of  considerable  length  should 
not  be  admitted,  except  of  such  unpublished  essays  or 
treatises  as  might  be  transmitted  by  native  authors. 

In  modification  of  this  rule,  it  was  agreed,  at  a  meet- 
ing held  on  2d  July,  1 806,  that  the  Society  do  pub- 
lish, from  time  to  time,  in  volumes  distinct  from  tlie 
jisiafick  Researches y  translations  of  (hort  works  in  the 
jisiatick  languages,  and  extracts  and  descriptive  accounts 
of  books  of  greater  length,  which  may  be  offered  to 
the  Society  a^d  appear  deserving  of  publication. 

As  this  publication  may  be  expected  gradually  to  ex- 
tend to  all  Asianck  books,  of  which  copies  may  be  de- 
posited in  the  library  of  the  Society,  and  even  to  all 
works  extant  in  the  languages  of  jlsia^  the  series  of 
volumes  will  be  entitled  Bibliotheca  Asiatica,  or  a  de- 
scriptive Catalogue  oi  Asiatick  books  with  extracts  and 
translations. 

Orkental  scholars  are  invited  to  communicate  to 
the  Society  such  translations  and  descriptive  accounts 
o(  Asiatick  books,  as  they  may  be  disposed  to  give  to 
the  learned  world  through  this  channel  of  publicatioft* 
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